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THE MONEY MARKET. 









A GREAT change has occurred in the money market during 
the past week; for, after having been inordinately easy, 


money has become extremely stringent. 


Signs of the 


change were apparent at the week-end, for up to 4} per 
cent. was paid on Saturday morning and money was far 
from being unlendable, as had been the case on previous 


Saturdays. 


On Monday the absence of Treasury bill 


a2 
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maturities made the stringency more pronounced; more 
money than usual had to be borrowed from the clearing 
banks at their minimum rate of 5 per cent, while 5 per 
cent. was also obtained by some outside lenders. Trea- 
sury bill maturities made money a little easier the follow- 
ing day, but on Wednesday available supplies were once 
more depleted, and 5 per cent. had again to be paid by 
some borrowers. On Thursday, 44 per cent. was the 
ruling rate. 
* * * * 


Applications for last week’s Treasury bills amounted to 
only £34.2 millions for the maximum amount of £30.0 
millions on offer, but as only £27.0 millions were allotted 
the average tender rate was as low as £4 6s. 1.8d. per 
cent,, against £4 7s. 6.99d. per cent. the week before. 
Subsequent events were to show that applicants had 
seriously misjudged the position, for by Monday the pre- 
vailing stringency had driven the rate on “‘ hot ’’ Trea- 
suries up to 4% per cent., while by Thursday it had risen 
to 4% per cent. and even higher. Brokers consequently 
were faced with an adverse turn of about + per 
cent. The market rate on bank bills has also 
risen. Short bills are now quoted at 5 per cent., and 
ordinary three months’ bank bills at 5-53 per cent. Four 
months’ bills command 5% per cent. and six months’ bills 
54 per cent. German standstill bills were quoted this 
week at 53-2 per cent. 


* * * ~ 


The Bank return provides ample evidence of the in- 
creased stringency, for bankers’ deposits have fallen 
during the week from £77.3 to £67.0 millions. The note 
circulation has been reduced by £1.1 millions, so that the 
Reserve is £1.1 millions higher. Against this, public 
deposits have risen by £1.6 millions, while Government 
securities have been reduced by £3.7 millions and 
“other ’’ securities by £5.6 millions. It is these last 
changes that account for the decline in bankers’ deposits, 
and so for the sudden depletion of market resources. 


Jan. 21, 


Jan. 28,| Feb. 4, 
1932. 


1932. | 1932. 


Feb. 11,! Previous Rate 

1932. | ss Date Changed. 

% % |% 

6 6 6 6 |44(Sept.21,’31) 
4 4 4 


4fi/4a4s4l4 
43 | 43 | 43 | 43 


24(Sept.21,’31) 
23(Sept.21,’31) 
53-4 | 49-52/4%-53| 5-53 


Market rate (3 months’ 
bills) 


* * * 


There are various possible explanations of this change. 
There is no evidence of any deliberate open-market sell- 
ing by the Bank, and indeed the Bank is believed to 
have bought a few bills. On the other hand, the Bank 
may well have been letting its bills run off, and have 
refrained from replacing maturities. The Bank’s holding 
of Treasury bills, in common with that of outside holders, 
must have been affected by the steady contraction in the 
total number outstanding, and this is an obvious explana- 
tion of the fall in Government securities. Again, the 
final repayment of the Bank’s New York credit has 
released it from the need of holding commercial bills to 
be lodged as collateral against the credit, and matters 
may well have been arranged so that a certain number of 
commercial bills were due to run off immediately after the 
repayment of the credit. In any case, market opinion is 
inclined to look for an increase in the supply of commer- 
cial bills now that the Bank credits have been repaid. 


* * * * 


In interpreting the current stringency it has also to be 
remembered that we are now at the peak of the spring 
tax payments, and that heavy amounts of income tax and 
Excise money were turned over to the Treasury this 
week. Henceforward revenue is only likely to flow in at 
a diminished rate, the more so as special efforts were 
made by the majority of taxpayers to pay, this year, 
without delay. 

+ * * * 

We print below the January averages of the nine English 
cleating banks. The decline in capital and reserves arises 
from the decision of many banks to offset the depreciation 
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ial 
in their investments in part by appropriations from ¢. 
clared reserves. The contraction in deposits is obvious); 
due to the heavy tax payments made during January :— 


—_— 


January, | October, | November,| December, January 
1931. 1931. 1931. 1931. 1932," 


132-1 
114-9 


1,836-1 
2,083-1 


132-1 
111-2 


1,687-8 
1,931-1 


132-1 
102-5 


1,670 -4 


1,905 0 


130-0 122-4 
102-1 98-7 
1,700-5 | 1,677.3 


Ne 
1,932-6 1,898-§ 


—_—_———, 


Pp 
Deposita (including undi- 
vided profits, &c.). 


Total liabilities 


Coin, 


bank, and cheques in 
course 


224-9 
113-9 
292-7 
237-0 
889-5 
141-9 
2083-1 | 1,931-1_ | 1,905-0 | 1,932-6 | 1,685 
The fall in cash to the November level marks the r. 
storation of the status quo after the end-year balance-shee 
preparations. The reduction in discounts probably reflects 
the heavy repayments of Treasury bills out of current 
revenue, while the decline in investments is a counterpart 
to the contraction in deposits. Finally, the expansion in 
advances probably confirms the general view that many 
taxpayers were only able to meet their unexpectedly heavy 
liabilities with assistance from their bankers. 
* * * * 


Money remains easy on Wall Street, with call money 
at 2} per cent., and 90-day bankers’ acceptances at 3-2; 
per cent., or the same as a fortnight ago. The Treasury 
has paid to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation the 
first $150 millions of the $500 millions which it has under. 
taken to subscribe to its capital. It is understood that 
certain railroads have applied to the Corporation for loans 
amounting to a total of $600 millions, but that doubts 
have been expressed if business of this kind falls within 
the proper functions of the Corporation. Meanwhile, there 
are rumours that the first public issue of guaranteed deben- 
tures is impending, a move one of whose objects is to 
check hoarding. Gold movements of the week include 
exports of $15.4 millions, of which $12.8 millions went 
to France and $2.5 millions to Holland: and on arrival 
of $5.0 millions at San Francisco from Japan earmarkings 
were reduced by $12.6 millions. 


* + * * 


The Foreign Exchange market was very quiet. Sterling, 
after holding its own during the earlier part, fell away 
against most of the principal currencies at the close. New 
York, after touching 3.414, closed at 3.43, against 3.45 last 
week. Montreal fell away from 3.95 to 3.99, and Pars, 
after touching 86, moved to 877, a gain of 44 on the 
week. Brussels gained } at 248. Milan, after being better, 
settled at 663. Madrid, after being over 45, improved by} 
to 444. Amsterdam was firmer at 8.50, as was Berlin at 
14.45. Switzerland gained 17 points at 17.53. The Scan- 
dinavian exchanges were rather inclined to move against 
us, but Copenhagen was 2 points worse at 18.17. Helsing: 
fors went from 227 to 224. The South American quote 
tions were still largely nominal, although a few small 
transactions in Argentine pesos have passed through. In 
the Far East the rupee was firm at 1s. 64d., but the yet 
weakened a little to 2s. 0d. in connection with the political 
complications in the Far East. Batavia improved frac- 
tionally to 8.55. In the forward market New York was 
unchanged at 4 and 3 cent discount. Paris was firmer 
11 centimes and 42 centimes premium. Brussels was 
quoted at par for both deliveries, and Milan at rather 
wider discounts of 3 lira and 2} lire for the two periods 
respectively. One month’s Madrid remained at } peset 
discount, but three months’ widened to over double last 
week’s quotation at 14 peseta discount. Amsterdam was 
firmer at } cent and 1} cents discount. Berlin was still 
unquoted, and Switzerland was unchanged at +, france 
premium for one month, but was + france better at * 
franc premium for three. Business in the silver market 
was very quiet and small transactions were sufficient t? 
influence prices, which rose by jd. for both cash and 
forward to 194;d. and 19;,d. respectively. The Chins 
silver exchanges moved upwards in sympathy, Hong 
Hong rising by 4d. to 1s. 58d. and Shanghai by the same 
margin to ls. 103d. 
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THE DIRECTOR OF SLIMMING. 


“ WuaT we propose in the policy which I commend to the 
House to-day is not a surgical operation, but a slimming 
process. In commending these proposals to the House 
to-day I do so mainly as a director of slimming.’’.. . 
“Tam still a Free Trader.’’ These two statements, made 
py the President of the Board of Trade in his speech in 
the House of Commons on Tuesday, are so patently 
contradictory that it is with amazement that we find them 
in an utterance of one who is usually so clear a thinker 
as Mr Walter Runciman. The essence of the free trade 
theory, of which Mr Runciman has been so eminent an 
exponent, is that everything possible should be done to 
encourage the freest and largest volume of international 
trade. The vital thing about the proposals which Mr 
Runciman commended to the House of Commons is that 
they aim at adding wantonly to the restrictions on the 
interchange of commodities which have already so dras- 
tically reduced the trade of the world. The free trader is 
an expansionist whose aim is to nourish; the ‘‘ slimmer,’’ 
whose role Mr Runciman has now adopted, submits his 
patient to a reduction of the diet from which an expansion 
of trade and industry could grow. Incidentally, the word 
“ slimming ’’ in connection with the tariff proposals might 
well be used against Mr Runciman. “‘ Slimming ”’ we have 
always understood to be a temporary process which, if 
carried on indefinitely, would kill the patient; and yet the 
tariff policy now adopted by the Government is intended, 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself has said, to be 
permanent, and it is certainly as a permanent policy that 
it is regarded and accepted by the Conservative majority 
inthe House of Commons. Nor did Mr Runciman get out 
of his difficulty by the quibble that ‘‘ nothing in this life 
ispermanent.’’ He must know, as well as any living man, 
that when a full tariff policy such as that now proposed is 
intiated no country succeeds in preventing it from con- 
tinuing and growing long after the avowed reasons for its 
initiation have passed away. It was therefore disin- 
genuous of Mr Runciman to confine his defence mainly 
to the 10 per cent. revenue tariff and to say as little as 
possible about the whole machinery for additional duties 
which may be imposed up to the rate of 100 per cent. 

As an economie exposition of the case for the new tariff 
policy, Mr Runciman’s speech was even less satisfactory 
than that of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. For it 
came from one who is not, like Mr Chamberlain, 
governed, in his mental attitude, by long and loyal devo- 
tion to the political conception of Protection for Protec- 
tion’s sake. Mr Runciman pursued the same line of 
tgument about the ‘‘ adverse balance of payments,’’ but 
was no more able than the Chancellor to solve the problem 
of the recent maintenance of sterling quotations during 
‘period of foreign withdrawals and the accumulation by 
the Bank of England of large stocks of foreign exchange. 
Equally unconvineing was his rather laboured statement 
that the balance would not adjust itself without artificial 
help; nor did he explain how, even if artificial help is 
‘quired, tariffs will supply it. Indeed, he admitted 
frankly that tariffs cannot stimulate the export trade. 
In so far as the balance of payments may be awry, it is 
‘8 Professor Henry Clay pointed out in the Times on 
uesday) because of adverse movements not of mer- 
chandise, but of invisible items, including interest on over- 
as investments, commissions and short-term interest, 
Profits on re-export trade, and shipping services. No tariff 
‘an deal with such in-comings save to work still greater 
Rjury to the country’s profit from them. Again, in 
taking play with the case of Holland as an example 
of @ country where a 10 per cent. tariff had had no 
“rious consequences, Mr Runciman was guilty of a 
agrantly unreal comparison, for Holland has not so far 
idopted machinery for high protection like that which in 
cur Government’s proposals is superimposed upon the low 

revenue ’’ tariff. Finally, on what grounds does Mr 

Unciman re-echo the Chancellor’s assertion that the cost 
the duties will not fall on the consumer? According to 


Mr Runciman’s own estimate, the Treasury will get nearly 
£30 millions of revenue from the new duties. Who is 
going to pay? The only people who can pay are the con- 
sumers in this country of the food, raw materials, semi-raw 
materials and manufactured goods upon which the duties 
are to be imposed; and if prices of the taxed commodities 
do not rise, where, then, is the protection which the Gov- 
ernment frankly and honestly professes to be offering to 
the home producer? So thin and threadbare at every 
point is Mr Runciman’s defence, that we are forced to the 
reluctant conclusion that he is swimming with gusto down 
the political tide. Far, indeed, has it borne him from the 
moorings of balanced judgment, to which we had regarded 
him as firmly attached. 


Those who believe with Lord Snowden (and there are 
many millions of them in the country) that the present 
proposals ‘‘ may be disastrous to the economic life and 
prosperity of this country,’’ are faced with a fait accompli. 
These proposals are going forward to the statute book. 
Lord Snowden, in the House of Lords on Wednesday, 
strongly asserted the right of himself and his disseatient 
colleagues to make themselves a rallying point for the 
forces of fiscal moderation in this country. We trust that 
they will use their freedom to the full. The mobilisation of 
moderate opinion as a counterblast to the policy of ‘* mad 
economic nationalism,’’ which Mr Runciman so sternly 
deplores in other countries and so complacently supports 
in this, is an urgent necessity, unless the forces working 
for high protection are to get the bit between their teeth 
and hurry the country along the road to ruin. But while 
moderate opinion is being mobilised, Ministers will be 
acting, and their action will be of the highest importance 
to the future, not only of this country, but of the world. 
One of the only two gleams of comfort which we can derive 
from Mr Runciman’s speech comes from his assertion that 
‘‘ we have ranged ourselves quite definitely on the side, 
not of high tariffs, but of low tariffs.’’ May we even yet 
believe that he will act as a forbidding janitor at the door 
to high tariffs which the Government have incontinently 
thrown open? The other gleam comes from Mr Runci- 
man’s belief that he can use his duties to bargain his way 
into low tariff agreements with other countries. But 
even here it is not clear that Mr Runciman’s thoughts have 
travelled beyond the negotiation of bilateral treaties with 
individual countries singly. That, as all students of com- 
mercial negotiations know, is a slow, difficult and tortuous 
procedure. Britain and Europe cannot afford to delay, 
nor can we afford to let things slide now, relying upon the 
chance of achieving Empire agreements at Ottawa in 
July. We earnestly hope that Mr Runciman’s policy 
will be aimed at attempting to create as early and as 
quickly as possible, by multilateral negotiation, the widest 
possible low tariff group, in which all countries, Imperial 
or foreign, may have the opportunity to co-operate. Only 
so can breaches be made in the Great Walls of European 
tariffs and the stream of trade be set in motion once more. 
If the Government’s measure lands us, as it threatens to 
do, with a system of high protective duties, it will have 
rendered their task in this direction, not easier, but more 
difficult. But it is not yet hopeless; and the only alterna- 
tive is the continuance of the game of ‘‘ beggar-my-neigh- 
bour,’” now rendered more fast and furious by British 
participation, until all the countries are submerged into a 
common bankruptcy. 


European negotiations there must be—quickly. In 
entering into them, Continental Governments may use- 
fully reflect that the blame for the present tariff impasse 
(intensified, as it now is, by Great Britain) is 
more their fault than Britain’s. At one conference 
after another British delegates have warned their Con- 
tinental colleagues that, unless there was some change in 
the fiscal heart of Europe, it would be impossible to hold 
back the dogs of Customs war in this country. When the 
failure of the Tariff Truce followed four years of 
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neglect of the sermons of the World Economic Confer- 
ence, that which has now come to pass in Britain became, 
politically, almost inevitable. But though the British 
Government may fairly plead that they were not the 
initial aggressors, such a plea in mitigation of their tariff 
proposals will be convincing only if they demonstrate in 
action that the impression created by the past week’s 
debates was mistaken, and that Mr Runciman’s advocacy 
of ‘‘ slimming ”’ for John Bull should be regarded not as 
evidence of a fatal contractionist policy but as a cynical 
jest. 


League of Nations disposing of an executive authorit 
and a League of Nations paralysed by the intrangj. 
gence of national sovereignty. France has made he 
1 She asks that other nations should make 
theirs.’ 

















M. Tardieu drove this French point home in his speech 
on Monday, when he submitted that the choice before the 
world was between peace by discipline and anarchy by 
egoism. Whatever we may think about it, it is an issue 
which we cannot evade. 


At this stage, perhaps the most useful thing that we 
can do for our readers is to set out the points in common 
between the British, American and Italian proposals, ang 
then contrast this greatest common measure of the policy 
of three great Powers with the policy of France, which 
approaches the problem from an entirely different angle. 
There is a striking unanimity between the British, 
American and Italian proposals in the points which they 
select for attack—though in almost every case Italy 
presses the attack with greater energy and demands more 
radical cures for manifest evils than either of the English. 


THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 


Tage Disarmament Conference has opened in dramatic 
circumstances. Japan has just driven a coach-and-four 
through the Covenant of the League, the Kellogg Pact 
and the Nine-Power Washington Treaty—not to speak of 
that nebulous but much vaunted instrument for enforcing 
peace, the boycott-power of the British Empire and the 


United States acting in co-operation. The whole of the | speaking Powers. 

















international organisation for the maintenance of peace 
and law and order which we have been building up so 
slowly and painfully since the Armistice now lies in ruins; 
and, in this manifest anarchy, one small European 
country, Lithuania, has already ventured to follow the 
pernicious example of a Far Eastern Great Power. More- 
over, the whole world is economically prostrate as well as 
politically in turmoil; and the necessary psychological 
conditions of civilised life—security and credit—have both 
dwindled to vanishing point. Will history record that the 
World Disarmament Conference opened under an over- 
whelming handicap, or will it rather record that the 
sensational signs of the times were providentially de- 
signed to enlighten blind eyes and penetrate deaf ears ? 

Obstacles notwithstanding, we venture to take a hopeful 
view. In our belief, the worst danger to which the Con- 
ference was exposed was the danger of being divorced 
from reality. The technical aspect of the disarmament 
problem is so complicated and so abstruse, and it has 
been studied for so many long years by the experts, that 
we might have found ourselves listening to a company of 
pundits discussing formule which had little more relation 
to the urgent problems and crying needs of the world 
than the formule of the physicists and the astronomers. 
This pitfall—which might well have proved fatal—has 
been definitely avoided. The contributions to the work 
of the Conference which have been made this week are 
exceedingly diverse, but there is a welcome leaven of 
reality in them all—not excluding that of M. Tardieu, who 
handed the text of the French Plan to the President of the 
Conference on Friday, February 5th, and expounded it in 
a speech on Monday. Sir John Simon, Dr. Briining, Mr 
Hugh Gibson, Signor Grandi, Mr Matsudaira, and M. 
Zaleski have all likewise enumerated the policies of their 
respective countries during the first three days of this 
week. There are enough cards now on the table to 
enable us to form some notion of the first hand in this 
fateful game whose stakes are life and death. 

At first glance, we can discern several points which are 
distinctly favourable. In the first place, the British, 
American and Italian proposals not only take the Pre- 
paratory Commission’s draft conventions as their basis, 
but all go well beyond it, and this on almost identical 
lines. In the second place, Dr. Briining has shown his 
usual courage and high-mindedness by taking a restrained, 
constructive line which will undoubtedly make the work 
of the Conference much easier than it would have been 
if the representative of Germany had adopted a tone of 
denunciation. Dr. Briining’s earnestness and sincerity 
seem to have made an excellent impression, and it is 
noteworthy that he received some of his heartiest applause 
from the French Delegation. Even the French Plan— 
which is the most contentious contribution that has been 
made to the Conference so far—has at least the merit 
of raising one point of crucial importance :— 


’ 


““ The present Conference,’’ the French Govern- 
ment declares, ‘‘ offers the greatest opportunity which 
has ever occurred for a definite choice between a 








In fact, Signor Grandi’s speech has t 


rightly given his country the moral initiative at Geneva. - 


All three Powers demand the total abolition of sub- tit 
marines and of chemical and bacteriological warfare. th 
They also agree in demanding measures for saving the civil pl 
population from being swept into the net of war. In this pe 
connection the Americans and the British specially § 1 
demand protection for civilians against aerial bombing, is 


while the Italians (eloquently supported by current di 


atrocities at Chapei) demand the abolition of all bombing us 
aircraft. The Italians want to abolish, and _ the re 
Americans to restrict, heavy artillery and tanks—the oI 
Americans on the ground that these are arms “‘ of a pecv- a 
liarly offensive character.’’ This American consideration re 


is echoed in Sir John Simon’s plea for directing ‘*‘ special § ™ 
attention to such prohibition or control as will weaken the gt 
attack and so remove temptation for aggression.’’ In se 
regard to warships other than submarines, the British and fc 


Americans propose the prolongation of the Washington 
and the London Naval Agreements and the adherence of 
other naval Powers to their terms. With reference to this 
last point, Italy expresses her determination to do all that 
she can to arrive at a naval agreement with France, and 
she also proposes the total abolition of capital ships and 
aircraft centres. In regard to land forces, the British 
urge some limitation of effectives as a pis aller for the 
abolition of conscription; while the Americans, going more 
into detail, suggest an analysis of each country’s armed 
forces into two categories, first the irreducible number 
necessary for the maintenance of internal order, and, 
second, the contingent for defence, which can be reduced 
in all countries proportionately. In introducing the con- 
sideration of ‘‘ national needs,’’ Sir John Simon was feel- 
ing after the same conception. The United States also 
makes a substantial concession to the European Powers 
in agreeing to consider budgetary limitation of wat 
material as a complementary method to direct limitation. 
Coming from a country which has higher wage-costs than 
any other, this gesture is handsome. 

This rather rough-and-ready comparative review of the 
principal points in the British, American and Italian pro- 
posals is enough to show that their highest common 
measure would provide a substantial basis for a definitive 
disarmament convention—an instrument which would not 
only fill in the blanks in the present draft, but which 1 
many respects would go well beyond it. We hope that 
the Conference can achieve this, and much more into the 
bargain. The event will show. But, meanwhile, we 
cannot close our survey of this week’s work without taking 
account of the French Plan. 

The first thing to be said is that the French Plan is not 
in any way incompatible with the greatest common 
measure of the three which we have just analysed It 3 
not incompatible, for one reason, because it does not 
overlap with them at all; for, by a strange paradox, the 
proposal does not envisage directly any disarmament. 
Whereas the British, Americans and Italians propose the 
restriction or abolition of certain national arms, the 
French propose that certain national arms shall be par 
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tially internationalised by being placed at the disposal of 
the League of Nations. The political implications of this 
plan, as our League correspondent points out on a later 
page, raise difficult issues with regard to the Peace 
Treaties; but the real test of the sincerity of its promoters 
is whether they are prepared to accept complementary 
disarmament. We might fairly ask the French to meet 
us on our ground by accepting our proposed abolitions and 
restrictions, on condition that we meet the French on their 
ground by discussing the French plan for internationalising 
armaments 4 propos of those armaments which would still 
remain. These, in turn, would be the next armaments 
marked out for abolition at a latter stage, until, finally, we 
get down to the irreducible amount of armaments neces- 
sary for maintaining internal order in each country and 
for policing the high seas. 





‘‘REFLATION”’ OR BANKRUPTCY? 


In the course of the Halley Stewart Trust lecture which 
he delivered last Thursday, Mr Maynard Keynes posed a 
question whose importance, in its bearing on the future 
of the world, overshadows every other economic issue. 
Will the present deflationary process, he asked, be 
telieved before the financial organisation and the system 
of international credit crack under the strain? Normally 
not diffident in the réle of prophet, Mr Keynes on this 
occasion gave only a qualified and doubtful answer; but 
his analysis of the existing situation was so lucid, and his 
interpretation of tendencies so germane to our most 
insistent problems, that at the risk of doing less than 
justice to his thesis by abbreviation, we propose to sum- 
marise the main points of his admirable address. 

He began with the self-evident proposition that, as 
compared with conditions a year ago, the world’s primary 
problem had changed: the question was no longer how 
to restore economic activity from slump to normality, 
but how to prevent an almost complete collapse of the 
financial structure of modern capitalism. The catas- 
trophic fall in the money value not only of commodities 
but of almost every kind of asset—including, notably, 
both bonds and shares—had resulted, the world over, in a 
situation in which the assets held against money debts 
no longer had a realisable value equal to the amount of 
the debts. The ‘* margins,’’ upon confidence in whose 
Maintenance the credit structure depends, had run off; 
and a competitive sauve qui peut in the direction of 
liquidity, initiated both by individuals and (in respect of 
international payment balances) by Governments, had 
resulted in an internecine, ‘‘ beggar-my-neighbour ”’ 
strugcle whose pressure was uniformly deflationary, and 
whose extreme conclusion must be world starvation in 
the midst of plenty. 

Having thus apprised his audience of the possibility, 
ven probability, of approaching catastrophe, Mr Keynes 


proceeded to look for such gleams of hope as were dis- 
cernible. The ‘‘ system ’’ was tough; under grievous 
stress it had, so far, resisted disintegration surprisingly 
well. The abandonment of the gold standard by the 
greater part of the world had checked, over a wide (and 
probably still widening) area, the fall of prices; and, 
though there was not as yet an adequate relaxation of the 
deflationary pressure in any part of the world, ‘‘ the wide- 
spread abandonment of the gold standard was preparing 
the way for the possibility of such a relaxation.’’ How, 
precisely? Here, Mr Keynes, in his commendable desire 
to avoid pessimistic conclusions, exposed himself perhaps 
to the charge that, as regards his prospective time-table, 
he was somewhat vague. The ability of the remaining 
gold countries (i.e., in all essentials, France and the 
United States) to exercise deflationary pressure on the 
rest of the world, by reason of their net creditor position, 
would gradually vanish as non-gold currency depreciation 
exercised in time its full effect on balances of payments. 
Thus eventually, when the ‘‘ unbalanced creditor 
position ’’ of the United States and France had been re- 
dressed by natural forces, the way would be clear for a 
concerted policy of capital expansion and price raising, 
failing which the alternative would be general default on 
debts and the disappearance of the existing credit system. 
In the necessary expansionist policy this country must 
take the lead; once we regained a power of initiative we 
should use it, without hesitation or delay, for expanding 
purchasing power ourselves and for helping others (by 
liberal foreign lending) to expand. If we lacked boldness, 
we should be assuming in turn the réle of deflating the 
rest of the world. 

There is one point, we suggest, in Mr Keynes’ address 
on which criticism may legitimately fasten—his apparent 
acquiescence in patiently awaiting the outcome of exist- 
ing tendencies (mitigated only by the non-gold 
currency check on the price fall) until France and the 
United States, if we understand his meaning aright, are 
forced off the gold standard, or become, at any rate, 
debtor countries on current balance of payments. To 
expect that eventuality to materialise in time to win the 
race against collapse is surely to strain optimism. It is 
advisable, in our opinion, to consider, as a matter of 
urgency, whether the policy of boldness, which Mr Keynes 
advocates, does not demand more immediate application. 

A brief word in retrospect must here be interposed. In 
the initial phases of the present world crisis, long before 
Britain was forced off the gold standard or economic 
decline merged into financial paralysis, the Economist 
urged the need of a concerted international effort, through 
the medium of Central Banks, to ‘‘ reflate ’’ the price 
level back to the figure of 1928 or thereabouts. Our ex- 


hortations were vain; no such effort was even attempted. 
Last September, when gold payments by the Bank of 
England were suspended, we held the view—and we make 
no confession of error in our judgment—that, given the 
then existing psychological conditions at home and abroad, 
the primary objective of our monetary policy had to bethe 
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preservation of the maximum attainable stability of 
sterling prices. Leading, as we did, the European retreat 
from gold, and faced, as we then were, with the two 
dangers (a) that sterling might become subject to perilous, 
because isolated, depreciation, and (b) that, conversely, 
we might be responsible for starting a risky race in 
competitive inflation, we had no option but to pursue 
tenaciously the policy of ‘* safety first.’’ 

It is no longer arguable that the same conditions apply 

with equal force to-day. On the one hand, the risk of 
dangerous inflation (in the traditional sense) in this 
country has disappeared into the background; with the 
assurance of a balanced Budget, confidence in sterling 
has been almost wholly restored, inasmuch as no fear of 
an uncontrollable crash is anywhere entertained. No 
longer are we alone in our dependence on a non-gold 
currency basis; the bulk of the world is effectively ‘* off 
gold ’’ and is increasingly content to frame its inter- 
national contracts on a sterling basis. And, on the other 
hand, it is becoming more patent with every day that 
passes that the relatively small and precarious recovery 
which the abandonment of gold has effected in the non- 
gold price-level is inadequate to afford sufficient relief to 
the necessities of the debtor nations, particularly those 
dependent on the sale of primary products. 
In these circumstances is Mr Keynes’ command of 
safety by boldness ’’ to be regarded as duly executed if 
British monetary policy centres, for an indefinite time 
ahead, simply on the principle of continuing to pursue 
a stable level of sterling prices? The question requires 
(and, we hope, is being given by those in authority over 
us) the most urgent attention. So far as can be judged 
from recent Ministerial statements in Parliament, the 
Government’s one idea is ‘‘ to maintain the internal pur- 
chasing power of the pound.’’ In the absence of deflation, 
the tariff will certainly raise British prices. Hence, this 
objective’s attainment must imply a countervailing con- 
traction of credit and purchasing power. Even more dis- 
quieting is the Ministerial suggestion that the pound re- 
quires ‘‘ defending ’’—the implication being, apparently, 
that its foreign exchange level must be stabilised at, if not 
raised above, its present figure—a policy which might well 
prove contradictory to the stabilisation of internal prices. 
If the authorities continue to fix their eyes, regard- 
less of every other consideration, on the dollar-franc- 
sterling exchange equation, we may be committed to 
further deflation for the sake of chasing what is now the 
most unstable standard of value imaginable—the level of 
gold prices dependent on the financial duel a l’outrance 
between the United States and France. If the recent 
downward trend of gold prices is continued—since mid- 
September, according to our “‘ gold’’ index number, 
there has already been an aggregate fall of 11 per cent.— 
the gold exchanges may be the most disastrous star to 
which to hitch our economic waggon. And, be it remem- 
bered, the orientation of our monetary policy governs that 
of an impressive number of other countries. 

So impressive, in fact, is the company of nations whose 
currencies are now linked de facto, if not de jure, to 
sterling, and so great is the influence which British 
monetary policy, backed by the enormous pull of the 
sterling trade market, can exercise on prices, that—always 
provided our tariff policy does not provoke economic hos- 
tilities in the non-gold area, or political tension paralyse 

all risk-taking enterprise—we see no insuperable diffi- 
culty in this country’s giving a definite lead towards 
** reflation’’’ of the price level, without undue re- 
gard to the exchange with such few countries as are 
effectively ‘‘ on gold.’’ The adoption of such a policy by 
Britain does not necessarily entail the detailed realisation 
of the mechanism (which might involve difficulties) of a 
water-tight ‘‘ sterling area.’’ Prior consultation there 
must obviously be with other non-gold countries; other- 
wise our aims might be so misconceived as to create a 
panic-flight from sterling. But if the limits of the de- 
siderated increase in wholesale prices were made known 
in advance, the international importance of prices in the 
British market and the consuming power of the British 
public is so great that it is legitimate to ask whether a 
British lead towards re-attainment of 1928 wholesale 
prices would not be followed universally by the rest of 
the world’s non-gold countries for the simple reason that 


se 
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they could not afford to withstand the economic strain 
which appreciation of their exchange against sterlin 
would impose on them. Never more than to-day did the 
ultimate objectives of our monetary policy require 
scrutiny. Though dangers in any direction must be care. 
fully weighed, the consideration should be paramount that 
as between devastating debtors’ defaults, which would 
wreck this country’s entire economic and social structure, 
and a recovery of prices to a level rendering tolerable the 
burden of indebtedness, private and governmental, it ig g 
race against time. 





ABDICATION BY THE POWERS. 


Events in the Far East are moving with a constantly 
accelerating velocity. The pace is now so fast that, since 
we reviewed the situation in the Economist a week ago, 
there is a whole new chapter of diplomacy to record—, 
chapter which is as sombre as its predecessors. It begins 
with the five proposals which were submitted to the 
Japanese Government by the American and British Goy. 
ernments, with the support of the French and Italian 
Governments, on Tuesday, February 2nd. It closes with 
the futile meeting of the Council of the League of Nations 
on Tuesday, February 9th. 

For a moment, last week, it seemed as if the authorities 
who bear the responsibility for the maintenance of world 
order had really made up their minds at last to take the 
decisive action which the world has been expecting of 
them for the last four months. On Tuesday, it was dram. 
atically announced that the opening session of the Dis- 
armament Conference, which had been planned far ahead 
to take place that afternoon, was postponed for an hour in 
order to make time foran emergency meeting of the League 
Council; and at this Council meeting the British repre- 
sentative, Mr J. H. Thomas, spoke downright language. 
The British Government, he said, ‘‘ feel it to be impos- 
sible that the present situation in the Far East should be 
allowed to continue.’’ Fighting was proceeding over a 
wide area, and war was in progress in everything but 
name. He submitted that the League could not be in- 
different to this state of things. He then recited to his 
colleagues on the Council five proposals which the British 
and American Governments, with the support of the 
French and Italian Governments, had submitted that very 
day to both the Japanese and the Chinese Governments; 
and, at his request, the Council formally associated itself 
with the four Powers’ action. 

The five proposals were as follows :— 

(i) A cessation of all acts of violence on both sides forthwith 
on the following terms :— 


(ii) No further mobilisation or preparation whatever for 
further hostilities ; 


(iii) Withdrawal of both Japanese and Chinese combatants 
from all points of mutual contact in the Shanghai area ; 

(iv) Protection of the International Settlement by the 
establishment of neutral zones to divide the combatants; 
these zones to be policed by neutrals; the arrangements to be 
set up by the consular authorities on the spot; 

(v) Upon acceptance of these conditions, prompt advances 
to be made in negotiation to settle all outstanding controversié 
between the two nations in the spirit of the Pact of Paris and 
the resolution of the League of Nations of December ‘th, 
without prior demands or reservations and with the aid of 
neutral observers or participants. 

The first impression made by these events of Febru- 
ary 2nd was that a prompt and satisfactory settlement 0! 
the whole Far Eastern imbroglio was now in sight. The 
five proposals were admirable. They contained everything 
that was needed, and no more than what was needed, 
for the purpose; and, by all the canons of diplomacy—old 
or new—it seemed manifest that the Powers individually 
and the League Council collectively had made up thel! 
minds to see these proposals through. According to the 
usual conventions of diplomacy, a public announcement 0! 
demands at the moment of presentation implies a deter 
mination not to accept a refusal. But the incredible has 
happened. While the Chinese Government has accepté 
all five points without reservations, the Japanese Gover: 
ment has “‘ called the bluff’ of the Powers and the 
League, and called it successfully. 

On February 4th the Japanese Government answered 
the Powers in a curtly-worded Note, in which the two key 
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proposals—No. 5 and No, 2—were rejected outright, 
while the other three were accepted with such reservations 
and qualifications as to make the Japanese reply a virtual 
rejection of the Powers’ plan im toto. Japan rejects 
Proposal 5 on the ground that it presumably covers Man- 
churia, and that it is her “‘ settled policy ’’ to discuss 
Manchuria with China alone, without the intervention of 
any third party. As for the proposal that there should 
be no mobilisation or preparation for further hostilities, 
Japan had already repudiated it by a positive act before 
she rejected it on paper. On the day on which she 
addressed her refusal to the Powers, the first Japanese 
reinforeements—Army units this time, and not marines— 
were arriving off the mouth of the Whangpoo; and their 
arrival was reported in the Press of the world before their 
despatch was officially announced by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment. Indeed, so far from announcing it, the Govern- 
ment had withheld the information even from its own 
diplomatic representatives abroad, and had allowed its 
Ambassador in Washington to assure Mr Stimson that no 
troops were being sent. 

Thus the four Powers’ proposals were not merely re- 
fused but refused under aggravating circumstances which 
might have been expected to make the Powers particu- 
larly determined not to take ‘‘ no ’’ for an answer. Yet, 
in face of this particularly humiliating refusal, the 
Powers have lain low, while the League Council has 
perhaps not unnaturally done nothing further to support 
proposals that have apparently been abandoned even by 
their authors. 


The Council met again, at the instance of the Chinese 
delegate, Mr Yen, on February 9th, to consider the report 
on the outbreak of hostilities at Shanghai which it has 
now received from its ‘‘ fact-finding ’’’ committee of 
foreign consuls. The report shows that Admiral Shio- 
sawa’s action in sending his marines into Chinese territory 
at Chapei on the night of January 27th-28th was even 
more inexcusable than had been supposed; for, before the 
Japanese Admiral took this fatal step, the Chinese Mayor 
of Greater Shanghai had not only agreed to the terms of 
the Japanese ultimatum but had actually implemented 
them by getting the offices of the anti-Japanese boycott 
association closed. Yet the President of the Council 
wound up the proceedings with the observation that ‘‘ the 
origin of the dispute, as was often the case, might be 
found in a misunderstanding,”’ and that ‘‘ by the removal 
of this misunderstanding the restoration of peace might 
be aided.’’ Therewith the Council adjourned to await 
further information! And so ends China’s application 
under Article XV. No decision by the Council, and a 
fortiori no recourse to Article XVI, is apparently in 
contemplation. 


In other words, the League and the Powers appear to 
have abdicated, and the problem of Sino-Japanese 
relations is being left to work itself out by military force 
on Chinese soil. Exactly how long it will take, or exactly 
how heavy the cost will be for all parties, including our- 
selves, it is not yet possible to estimate. But it can be 
said with certainty, here and now, that it will be much 
harder for the Japanese to get their sword back into its 
scabbard than it has been for them to draw it and use it. 
The situation in the Far East to-day is ominously like 
the situation in the Near East on the morrow of the 
Greek Army’s landing at Smyrna in 1919; and we know 
how that adventure ended. The invaders from overseas 
Were never able to bring to end by military operations the 
war which they had begun; it turned into a war of 
attrition; and, in the end, their superiority in equipment 
and organisation was outbalanced by the vastness of the 
country which they were invading and the grimness of the 
°pposition which their wanton invasion aroused. The 

énouement, after three years, was the debacle of the 
Greek Army and the Great Fire of Smyrna, in which the 
century-old commerce of Europe in the Near East literally 

Went to blazes.’ We are now apparently witnessing 
the re-enactment of this Near Eastern tragedy on the 
greater stage of the Far East; and the question which 
we have to decide is whether we intend to go on assisting 
at the spectacle as passive spectators while the tragedy 
Works itself out. If the abdication of the League and of 
the Powers is really an accomplished fact, this Sino- 
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Japanese war may be expected to continue until there is 
some catastrophic resolution of forces. We prophesy that 
when the accounts are cast up, China’s losses will prove 
heavy, Japan’s heavier, and ours the heaviest of all. It 
the forces of destruction are allowed free rein in the Far 
East, the Western nations stand to lose everything: their 
trade, their capital investments, their treaty ports, their 
extra-territoriality and, above all, their ‘‘ face.’’ And 
their losses will not be confined to the Far East. The 
penalty which we shall pay for failure to keep the peace 
and to maintain law and order there will be a failure to 
satisfy the world-wide craving for security. 





BRITISH ELECTRICAL DEVELOPMENT. 


(BY A CORRESPONDENT. ) 


PuBLic attention is so apt to centre on political poultices 
for economic sores that genuine economic treatments, in- 
spired in lucid moments, tend to disappear into the back- 
ground. Perhaps the least ostentatious and most signifi- 
cant plan of economic importance being carried out in 
Great Britain to-day is the national grid. The latest 
statistics of the development of this plan show big strides 
which will probably mean the completion of this great 
undertaking before the spring of 1933. In the work of 
reconstruction there is no other British enterprise con- 
ceived on so large a scale or which is being carried through 
with such celerity. 

The economic significance of this electric power network 
has perhaps not been fully realised. Under modern con- 
ditions of manufacture the consumption of electrical 
energy is becoming synonymous with industrial activity, 
and hence with national prosperity. The degree of elec- 
trification of production processes is considerable in the 
advanced countries; in Great Britain 70 per cent. of 
production processes are driven by electric power. Since 
the vital arteries of modern industry are electrical net- 
works we cannot dissociate electrical development from 
economic development. Not only, then, is the future of 
the electrical supply industry associated closely with the 
national grid, but all the big power consumption industries 
will become more and more identified with this scheme. 
The competitive power of British industry depends upon 
its ability to reconstruct its equipment, and by this pro- 
cess to reduce the costs of production. In this work the 
existence of a cheap and plentiful supply of energy is 
essential, since the modernisation of plant largely means 
conversion to electrical operation. The replacement of 
belt drive by electric drive, the substitution of electrical 
supply for steam reciprocating primary plant, and the 
introduction of conveyor systems operated by electric 
motors, are characteristic features of the most up-to-date 
plants. 

When the reorganisation of competitive power in the 
major industries of U.S.A. and Germany is studied, the 
emphasis on electrification is seen to be strong. | If we 
turn to the new industrial system in Russia we realise that 
the basis of Lenin’s conception of a national ‘* secondary 
productive ’’ unity is abundant supplies of electrical 
energy. In Great Britain, too, there has been a steady 
overhauling of manufacturing capacity during | recent 
years. This process has not been heralded here by impres- 
sive announcements of rationalisation technique, as in 
Germany, but by abstaining from excessive technical zeal 
as applied to production, it is probable that our industries 
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have been saved from building up excessive production 
capacity, and have quietly reorganised themselves to a 
greater extent than is often realised. 

The past year in this country has been marked by con- 
siderable electrification of industrial processes, a factor 
which has helped, together with the large grid contracts, 
to maintain the strength of the home market. Notable 
increases in electrical drive have been recorded in Scot- 
land, in Lancashire and in Yorkshire. Further, the ex- 
tension of electricity supply in rural areas of East 
England has been made in response to increased demand. 
Under the grid plan, schemes have been adopted for 
nine out of the ten supply areas, the North Scotland area 
remaining as the only one for which the Central 
Electricity Board has not yet approved a final scheme. 
Actually 98 per cent. of the population of Great Britain 
lies within the nine areas. 

The grid plan as a whole is well advanced. During 
1921, 1,706 miles of wayleaves were acquired, as com- 
pared with the 1930 figure of 1,000 miles. Towers erected 
spanned 1,495 miles, against 545 miles. In terms of 
expenditure the grid has involved £22,000,000 on con- 
tracts for building sub-stations and transmission lines. It 
has also sanctioned £8,625,000 for the work of frequency 
standardisation. The tower sites obtained numbered 
10,690, which makes a total of 22,400, or 87 per cent. of 
the total needed. Compared with the totals required to 
complete the grid plan, 15,450 sites have been secured out 
of 17,250 needed for towers on primary transmission lines, 
and out of some 8,900 sites for secondary transmission 
lines, 7,000 have been obtained. This progress has been 
facilitated to some extent by the greater understanding of 
the economic function of the national scheme and of the 
ultimate objectives of the Central Electricity Board. 
Certain developments have shown up advantages of the 
grid. It has made possible, during 1931, the supply of 
electricity by undertakings to under-populated areas 
where public supply is otherwise not economically 








possible. 
Tse Nationat Power ScHEME. 
Construction of Main Transmission Lines. 
Approx. Towers Erected. Lines in Operation. 
Scheme Area. — 
Since At Dec. | At Dec. | At Dec. | At Dec. 
* | 31, 1930. | 31, 1931. | 31, 1930. | 31 1931. 
Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 
RI cerecescsencecssee 252-2 240-6 240: 219-2 240-6 
Bouth Scotland ............cecceeeess 375°4 —_ 8-1 eee 8-1 
North East England ............... 180-9 179-2 23°6 
North West England and North 
ees 549-9 102-0 335-4 65-2 85-4 
Mid East England ................+. 524-5 96-0 478-7 —_ 130-2 
Central Enyland...............s00008: 415-5 136-6 382-0 15-7 120-3 
East England ...............0sse00008 154-1 ons 105-4 = soo 
South East Engiand................. 831-0°* 235-3 483-9 165-7 286-1 
South West England and South 
We ccscecsessnncceavececncseseveese 786-0 5-0 94-4 15-7 
Tota), Great Britain ......... 4,069-5 815-5 | 2,309-7 465-8 910-0 


® Including 101-2 miles of cable. 


The next step in the development of the grid is planning 
for the effective utilisation of this weapon. Industrial 
councils, supply undertakings and individual manufac- 
turers could with advantage call the Central Electricity 
Board into consultation on questions of regional plan- 
ning. The opportunity for national development presents 
itself. Those who advocate a planned economy for Great 
Britain already possess one large section of the national 
structure in planned form. What we are accomplishing 
in energy distribution we can accomplish in other fields. 





THE PRICE OF NEW CAPITAL. 


Tu results of our annual computation of the price of new 
capital in the London market clearly reflects the condi- 
tion of creeping palalysis whose symptoms, discernible 
in 1930, reached a critical stage last year. As we showed 
in our annual review on December 26th last (page 1223), 
new issues, restricted from the outset, ceased almost 
completely after Great Britain’s departure from the gold 
standard. Some £98.2 millions of new capital were 


offered directly to shareholders and the public in the first 





nine months of the year. The net total for the last three 
months was no more than £3.9 millions. 

The preference share practically disappeared as an 
instrument for the raising of new money. The importance 
of the equity share, both absolutely and relatively, had 
been sharply reduced in 1930 (after the collapse of the 
1928-29 boom), and suffered little further contraction last 
year, but the total of new bonds and debentures, ete., 
(much the largest group in all years) fell to less than 
one-third of its 1930 dimensions. The following table 
shows the distribution of new issues between the three 
groups in 1913 and during the last four years: — 


Pusuiic Issues or New CapiraL In LONDON. 





Class. | 1913. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931, 
£ £ £ £ £ 

Debentures, bonds, &c./139,920,400 {212,817,900 |137,670,300 |227,658,500 | 74,835,600 
Preference stocks and 

RIED envsccsesnenees 22,955,600 | 45,062,600 | 31,543,400 | 15,548,800 | 6,911,800 
Ordinary stocks an 

gvenssovecesons 33,661,300 |111,177,600 {116,017,600 | 24,593,300 | 20,296,800 

TR cmeseemns 196,537,300 |369,058,100 |285,231,300 {267,800,600 | 102,044,200 





Last year 73 per cent. of the issues were in the form of 
debentures, bonds, etc., 7 per cent. in preference, and 
20 per cent. in ordinary securities. In 1928, the most 
active year of recent times, the proportions were 58, 12, 
and 30 per cent. respectively. 

What rates were offered on the fixed-interest securities 
which represented the bulk of last year’s meagre offer- 
ing? The answer has no meaning apart from its peculiar 
context. In a capital boom, like that of 1928, capital 
is raised by those who think they may need it. In an 
ordinary cyclical slump, it is raised only by those who 
really need it. In a crisis like that of last year, even 
necessity loses its compelling power. Effective borrowing 
is limited to companies or authorities who, at one and the 
same time, cannot postpone their requirements to a more 
convenient season, and enjoys a credit status so exceptional 
as to compel an unwilling and mistrustful market to 
loosen its purse strings. This fact tends to limit the 
utility of conclusions regarding ‘* average ’’ rates paid, 
such as are shown in the next table in connection with 
three categories of Government loans raised during the 
last two years :— 


BritTisH, COLONIAL AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 
(000’s omitted.) 


Dominion 


British : Fore’ 
Government shennan pi Total, 
+Total Loans, Toone Loans. 
for Year F 
1913. 
Year | Year| Year| Year| Year | Year| Year | Year 
1930. | 1931. | 1930. | 1931. | 1930. | 1931.} 19230. | 1931. 














Yielding from :— £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
34% to 8% 11 4g go a ; aa a re - ned sae 
38% =e ’ 19,000 19,000 
44% to 44% f | 2295294 | °° 1. | 2,835 | 2835 
5 to 48% 1) 2 ges & 8,124] 1,147 8,124} 1,147 
42% to 5% ’ ai 1,662]... 1,662]... 

5 fe to 41%, P| Lat78{ | 080 ml diel Te 
54, tot const | ee oa 
58% to 6% " a .-» |12,000} 21,640 12,000} 21,640 
Ath. ©,392 ve ve 6,930 es 6,930]. 
64% to 68% 5,940 nid its 5,940]. 
63% a oa 10,800} 1,740} 10,800} 1,740 
14% to 74% 2,850 2,850] ... 
74% to 72% owe 
72% to 8% oo 


7,680 





$52,437) 58,040 
4-71] 4-67 


id 49,081) 30,572] 21,330] 1,740) 128,451) 32,312 
557) 552) 7-14 60 


7-00} 5:43) 5 





* Includes all borrowing at over 6%. 

+ This total of £52,437,000 includes £26,290,000 by Colonial Governments, at 60 
average yield of 4-15%, and £26,158,000 by Foreign Governments, at an average yield 
of 5-31%. The British Government was not in the market. 

All rates are shown subject to British income tax, and 
profit on redemption is allowed for when necessary. 
The British Government floated no loan in 1931. The 

| total borrowings were £10,700,000, comprising net 


receipts from sales of National Savings Certificates. These 
| are excluded from our table as the yield on National 
| Savings Certificates varies according to their “‘ life” 
before encashment. The effective yields on new Dominion 
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and foreign loans were fractionally lower last year than in 
1930, because the borrowers, as a whole, were of better 
class, over two-thirds of the “‘ Empire ’’ Government 
total being accounted for by relatively short-term issues 
on behalf of the Government of India. ‘* High-yielding ”’ 
bond providers, like the South American Republics, 
having difficulty in meeting their existing debt require- 
ments, remained outside the market, the sole non- 
Imperial borrower, in fact, being the Greek Government. 

The average rates offered by municipal borrowers and 
by railways are shown below :— 








Amount borrowed in Years Average Yield. 


1929. | 1930. | 1931. 1929. 1830 1931, 


£ £ £ | % 1 % % 
8,316,000 |41,657,600 | 8,007,300 | 4-96] 4-98] 4-66 
3,859,917 | 3,001,500 Nil 5-19) 5-09) ... 

472,500 Nil Nil 


British municipalities, &c. ...... 
Colonial municipalities, &c. ...... 
Foreign municipalities, &c. ...... oon 
British railways ..........cesssseeees 1,920,000 |13,164,500 Nil 5-36] 5-12] .. 
Colonial railways .........s.esceeee Nil 2,512,500 Nil ooo FONE _ exe 
Poreign railways ........seseeeeeeee 2,835,000 | 7,615,000 | 2,910,000 | 5-30} 5-66] 5-87 





That British municipalities were able to borrow so 
cheaply was due to the fact that they borrowed so little. 
Incidentally, the yield on existing British municipal 
securities, according to the Actuaries’ index, was 4.53 per 
cent. at the beginning and 5.01 per cent. at the end of 
the year, as compared with an average of 4.66 per cent. 
paid by new borrowers of a modest £8 millions during the 

ear. 

' The average rates offered by industrial borrowers are 
shown in the next table :— 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL Bonps, DEBENTURES, ETC. 
(ExcLupinG IssuES GUARANTEED BY BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
UNDER TRADE FACILITIES ACT.) 


| Year 1913. | Year 1928. | Year 1929. | Year 1930. | Year 1931. 


THe to 38% . Nil Nil Nil Ni 
% tO SB% orreceee i 
3 2 to Sa ae 60,000 Nil Nil Nil Nil 
44 to 44% oossecee Ni ' il Nil 
tyrosine [Poumon xu | xn |x| 
tO 49% .rceveee Ni Ni vil 
: to so pei 2,582,000 52,500 57,475 | Ni 3,015,000 
5%, to 54% ......... 6,852,000 | J 8840300 | 7,900,400 } 6,676,139 | 2,855,000 
54% to 54% 1852, 9,425,300 | '669,519 | 3,658,249] 950,000 
% to 59% 5,158,000 | 3655000 | 5,528,831 | 3,492,662 | 1,830,000 
* to 6% -........ 1158, 214,000 | 1,194,500 | 2,960,000 | 666,667 
6% to 64% ......... 9,252,0000| J 474,300 | 1,183,880 | "Nil 341,250 
64% to 64% ........ 1252, 3,999,400 | 120,000 | 1,094,750 14/250 
% to 64% ........ es 2,333,700 | 3,956,000 | 1,239:100| — 254,600 
ee? to 1%... 5,461,700 | 2,489,000 | 1,527,200 | 6,560,000 
1% to 1h, ......... 2,411,200 | 293,250 | 1,485,000] '294,000 
14% to 14% ........ 3,106,000 90,000 | °290,000 | 2,012,500 
is to 78% 1,219,000} 482,500| Nii 1,684,075 
8% to 8% ......... vo 150,000 74,000 | 1,705,750} 384,250 
8% to 84% | a Nil 1,760,000} Nil 39,000 
8% to 84% ........ ¥9 Nil Nil 33,250 72,800 
ue 09%... a Nil Nil 237,500| Nil 
ee ee : 122,500 50,000} Nil 33,250 
Total......ssceee 25,086,000 | 43,162,900 | 25,849,355 | 24,399,600 | 21,006,642 
Average yield% ... 5-5 6-08 6-05 5-97 6-33 





® Including all capital yielding over 6 per cent. 


The working of the ‘* quantity theory ’’ is aptly demon- 
strated by these figures. Industrial and commercial 
borrowers at fixed-interest rates obtained nearly as much 
new money in 1931 as in either of the two preceding 
years, but were compelled to pay on the average a higher 
rate than in any year since 1922. 

The average rates offered in recent years on new pre- 
ference ‘stocks and shares are shown in the next table :— 


PREFERENCE STOCKS AND SHARES. 


% % % 
TO ii 5-74 1924... seers 6-27 —-1929....ssseee 6-58 
a 8-09 1925.....saee Se Bi cesacssrns 6-00 
1921 1.0... 8-39 —-1926....seeee 6-70 193 1.......00000 6-50 
BIB fo ccsveces BEF BB rvcecsons 6-67 
a 6:59 «1928... sane 7:37 


The investment public was unattracted by preference 
shares last year, a relatively negligible total being raised 
at a price 4 per cent. higher on the average than in 1930. 
The preference share, indeed, appears steadily to have 

en losing its popularity of recent years, periods of high 
total issues, like 1928, coinciding with the highest figures 
of prospective yields. Our figures take no account of the 
Participating ’’ privileges offered in the last boom by 
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a host of “‘ shilling deferred ’’ companies, the majority of 
which have not lived to carry out their good intentions. 

For purposes of record we conclude with a table of 
average rates for 1913, and for every year since 1920 :— 


Average Average 
Average Rate Paid Rate on New 
Average 3 Months’ by all Issues of 
Bank Bill Government Industrial 
Rate Rate. Borrowers. Debentures. 
% % % % 
———— 4-77 4-37 4-77 9:5 
| 6-82 6-40 6-05 7-92 
EMER ceccceces 6-12 5:21 6-49 8-09 
UME sxsesc0es 3-79 2°65 5-65 6-72 
i, eee 3-49 2-70 5:34 6-4 
BEE csevscees 4-00 3°54 9°95 6-61 
POU ciecscnces 4-55 4-10 4-82 6°43 
BED avoececes 5-00 4-52 6-01 6-48 
BE (caaseinece 4-65 4-24 5-09 6-18 
PE oncseecce 4-50 4-15 5-09 6-10 
BED cecccceee 5-50 5:27 5:07 6-10 
ec reeesans 3°42 2°61 5°43 5-96 
PE sossasces 5-93 3°55 5-60 6-33 


Long-term rates, it will be seen, have fluctuated less 
extensively than short-term rates. Broadly, the declining 
tendency of long-term interest rates, which started after 
the war and was partially checked in 1926, has been 
more clearly halted in 1930 and 1931—due regard being 
had to changes in the composition of various borrowing 
groups, which have already been discussed. 

At the moment, the omens are unfavourable for an 
early resumption of normal activity in the London capital 
market, whose power to lend has been impaired by re- 
duced income at home and decreased interest remittances 
on its outstanding investments abroad, and whose inclina- 
tion to lend has been brought to the neighbourhood of 
zero, as a result of the collapse of the credit of nations. 
The resumption of more normal activity in the issue 
market, as in so many other branches of the body 
economic, is mainly a function of the future ability of the 
world’s statesmen to cheat Nemesis of the fruits of their 
past mistakes. 


Wisen:- of tite Week. 


The Bank Chairmen on the Crisis.—The main lines of 
the speeches of the bank chairmen this year were neces- 
sarily predetermined, in a common mould, by the force of 
insistent events. In discussing the present economic out- 
look they were bound to concentrate upon two main 
problems, (a) the suspension of the gold standard and 
monetary policy, and (b) reparations and war debts. On 
these subjects there was a marked similarity of view 
expressed in the various speeches. All the chairmen 
regarded the suspension of the gold standard as inevitable, 
and several of them went out of their way to traverse a 
widely expressed foreign view that the pound could have 
been saved by a rigorous Bank rate policy. As regards 
future monetary policy, including stabilisation and the 
eventual restoration of the gold standard, they all spoke 
cautiously, making it clear that decisions on these 
matters must await the progress of other events. Mr 
McKenna, at the Midland Bank meeting, was implicitly 
the most constructive, with his argument that we must 
either have a soundly managed gold standard or must 
definitely abandon gold. Mr Beckett insisted to West- 
minster Bank shareholders upon the need for delay until 
the major complications of reparations, debts and tariffs 
had been brought within manageable proportions. The 
solution of these problems, he suggested, should be 
followed by a period of de facto stabilisation, beyond 
which he refused to commit himself. At the National 
Provincial Bank meeting Sir H. Goschen lent his support 
to the view that the suspension of the gold standard had 
given, at least for a time, an exchange advantage to our 
industries; but Mr Dewhurst, in his address to Williams 
Deacons Bank shareholders, alluded to the way in which 
this advantage was offset by the increased cost of im- 
ported raw materials, by foreign exchange restrictions 
abroad and by the suspension of the gold standard else- 
where. On the question of reparations and war debts the 
chairmen spoke with complete unanimity in favour of 
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cancellation, or at least drastic modification. Mr 
Beckett, indeed, pointed out that the elimination of war 
debts and reparations would not create a new heaven 
upon earth or enable all nations to start from scratch; 
but he urged that, even so, our only hope lay in cancella- 
tion. Mr Beaumont Pease, at Lloyds Bank meeting, did 
not directly commit himself to cancellation, but insisted 
that no nation in the world could be self-dependent, and 
cited the “‘ second great commandment ’’ that we should 
love our neighbour as ourselves as a piece of real worldly 
wisdom peculiarly applicable in these days both to 
individuals and nations. Mr Goodenough held that, 
having regard to existing tariff barriers, full payment 
under the Young Plan was clearly impossible of achieve- 
ment, and that a final settlement must involve goodwill 
and sacrifice. Mr McKenna called for the final closing of 
this unhappy chapter of post-war history, and Sir H. 
Goschen spoke in similar terms. As a sidelight, though 
one of considerable importance, on the German problem, 
the chairmen spoke very frankly as to the extent of their 
banks’ commitments in bills or other credit instruments 
covered by the standstill agreements. They made it clear 
that in no case did their commitments reach serious 
dimensions, and that they had all been granted in the 
course of the banks’ usual and legitimate business. Mr 
Pease went further still, for he completely disposed of the 
allegation that London financial houses had been tempted 
by high rates to risk huge sums of English short money 
for the purposes of German capital expenditure. 


And Tarifis.—In comparison with monetary and 
reparations problems, the question of Britain’s fiscal policy 
held a minor place in the bankers’ addresses. With the 
single exception of Mr Beaumont Pease, all the chairmen 
had spoken before Mr Chamberlain had laid the Govern- 
ment’s proposals before the House; but inasmuch as 
they, in common with the nation at large, had a fairly 
accurate idea as tothe general character of these proposals, 
they were able to give their shareholders some indication 
as to their views. It was noticeable that they all spoke in 
very guarded terms. They were disposed, it is true, to 
admit that a tariff had become inevitable, but they empha- 
sised that it was a policy fraught with grave risk, and to be 
applied with great circumspection and a proper weighing 
of the consequences at home and abroad. Sir Christopher 
Needham, speaking as a Lancashire banker to the District 
Bank meeting, insisted that we must be ready to consider 
any modification of our policy of to-day in relation to 
changing world conditions, and to keep a lively awareness 
of the advantages to be gained by a freer interchange of 
the world’s commodities. Mr Goodenough called for the 
exercise of care in the imposition of duties, and for a 
careful watch over their effects. Wherever possible, we 
should exert our full influence in the direction of reciprocal 
action for the removal of trade barriers, so as to stimulate 
the exchange of goods for goods, which is the essence of 
international trade. The size of the population of this 
country and our dependence upon overseas supplies made 
it essential to have a large and growing export trade. Mr 
Pease alluded to the madness of nations being willing to 
sell to others, but by tariffs, restriction of imports and 
control of exchange, rendering it impossible for other 
nations to sell tothem, and in a later passage of his speech 
he said that if we have been compelled by force of cireum- 
stances to curtail our welcome to foreign goods, he could 
not help hoping that our action in this respect might be 
the means of opening the eyes of the world to the desir- 
ability of a wider and more hospitable range in regard to 
international trade. Mr Beckett spoke in similar terms, 
and only Mr McKenna and Sir H. Goschen expressed 
brief, though explicit, approval of the tariff proposals. At 
Martins Bank meeting Mr Paton advocated the formation | 
of an immediate currency union between Great Britain 
and the Empire and thosenations which had departed from 
the gold standard and were prepared to seek stability 
through definite co-operation to this end. There is little | 
doubt that British bankers as a whole recognise the equally 
imperative need for the formation of a union of low-tariff 
countries in which England shall be left free by inter- 
Imperial commitments to play her full unfettered part. 
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The Situation in India.—The Government of India has 
tried conclusions with Congress by force, and has beep 
successful in the first round. The Ordinances have done 
their work. Overt defiance of the Government's authority 
has been suppressed—except in the tribal districts of the 
N.W. Frontier and in the Indian State of Kashmir, which 
may fairly be taken as exceptions that prove the rule. 
Substantially, the Government has now reasserted its 
authority ; and that means that the time has now come for 
the Government to begin doing something else ; for repres. 
sion is never a feasible permanent régime, and least of all 
in India now. The saying that ‘‘ the one thing you cannot 
do with bayonets is to sit on them ”’ is one of the profound 
truths of politics in all times and places; but it is pecu- 
liarly pertinent in a case where an alien ruler is in process 
of transferring his authority to the people of the country, 
That is emphatically our case now in India. The transfer. 
ence of authority from British to Indian hands is the ae. 
cepted goal of all parties in India and in England ; and the 
very justification for the Government of India’s present 
militant assertion of its authority is the moral duty that 
is incumbent on it to hand on this authority to a future 
Indian Raj intact. In other words, the Ordinances are a 
means to an end; and they will stultify their very purpose 
if a too long or to origorous application of them makes the 
transfer of authority more difficult. How, for example, 
can we justify a perpetuation of penal measures against a 
‘* Buy Indian ’’ campaign in India when we are conducet- 
ing a raging and tearing ‘‘ Buy British ’’ campaign in 
Great Britain? What is sauce for the goose is sauce for 
the gander! And if we give the people of India any 
reasonable ground for suspicion that we have taken ad- 
vantage of a tactical blunder of Congress, which compelled 
the Government to assert itself, in order to push British 
trade and maintain British rule in India with a high hand, 
we shall be in danger of undoing the joint work of years. 
Ordinances can do no more than forcibly prevent external 
breaches of the law. They cannot compel private citizens 
to do business with foreign business men or to co-operate 
politically with a former regime. The present Ordinances 
in India have now done their work by repressing the overt 
defiance of Governmental authority. But they have 
merely driven the resistance underground; and this under. 
ground resistance—more dangerous, by far, than any overt 
acts—can only be overcome by conciliation. The moment 
has arrived for the Government of India to put the helm 
over and to sail once more on the Irwin tack. 


The Lithuanian Coup at Memel.—The Japanese coup 
in Manchuria has produced its first—but possibly not its 
last—repercussion in a Lithuanian coup at Memel. This 
Memel affair is on a petty scale; but before we dismiss It 
as opéra bouffe, we may pause to reflect that it touches 
Europe nearer home and that it directly concerns one 
great European country—Germany. Memel, in fact, ¥ 
a fragment of former German territory, the north-easterm 
tip of pre-war Germany on the far side of the River Memel 
or Niemen. In the peace-settlement, the victorious 
Powers detached the Memel district from Germany and 
garrisoned it themselves pending a decision as to how 
they should dispose of it. In 1928, Lithuania took ther 
decision for them. Noticing that the Polish General 
Zaligowski’s camp at Vilna had been eminently success 
ful, in spite of the Powers and the League, at Lithuania’ 
expense, the Lithuanians resolved to profit at Memel by 
the procedure which at Vilna had been employed against 
them. They seized Memel from the inter-Allied garrisot 
by force; and the Powers saved their faces by arranging 
that Memel, which is predominantly German in popul® 
tion, should enjoy autonomy under Lithuanian suzerainty. 
Since then, the Lithuanians have learnt from Japan the 


are of taking two bites at a cherry. The Japanese took 


their second bite at Manchuria last September, afte? 
having had their first bite in 1915 and, last Saturday, 
the Lithuanians—quick, as ever, to imitate the really 
progressive nations of the world—have taken their secoD 
bite at Memel. The Lithuanian Governor of the Meme! 
District seized the German President of the Administr® 
tion and sent him by car, under a Lithuanian military 
escort, to Kovno. The German Council of the territory 
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has been replaced by a Lithuanian Council, and the whole 
administration has been forcibly taken over. ‘This is, of 
course, a flagrant violation of the Convention of 1924, to 
which Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan are parties ; 
and when Dr. Briining arrived in Geneva on Sunday, he 
brought with him a Note requesting the Secretary-General 
of the League to call a special meeting of the League 
Council to consider the affair. The meeting has been 
called, but the Lithuanian Foreign Minister has prayed 
the Council to have him excused on account of an indis- 
position which will last till February 23rd. Presumably 
that is the date by which the Lithuanians expect to have 
dug themselves in. What will the League do about it? 
What it has done about Japan? Or is it still capable of 
calling a small country to order? 


goods we produce, and however effective our methods of production, 
we can sell our products to best advantage only when the purchasers 
are able to pay for them with products of their own. If we do not 
accept their products, they must sell them in some third country 
and transfer to us the credit they thus acquire—unless, indeed, they 
forego buying our goods at all and make their purchases in the 
country where they make their sales. 


The Government, in embarking on a general tariff system, 
would at least do well to accept the advice of those more 
experienced in these treacherous matters. 





Unemployment.—If the Government thought that by 
suspending publication of the weekly returns of un- 
employment it would eliminate a factor depressing to 
national psychology, the first of the monthly statements 
published under the new statistical regime suggests that 
its expectations were optimistic; for the position dis- 
closed is definitely disquieting. On January 25th the 
number of registered unemployed (of whom 56 per cent. 
were applying for normal benefit, 33 per cent. for tran- 
sitional payments, and 11 per cent. were uninsured or not 


Free Ports.—One of the first of our great industries to 
become aware of the injuries wrought by a tariff system 
was, of course, the re-export and transhipment trade. How 





important that business is to certain of our leading ports 
is shown by the fact that in London transhipments 
represent 38.6 per cent. of the exports of United Kingdom 
produce shipped from that port, in Southampton 29.2 per 
cent., and in Bristol 23.7 per cent., while Channel ports 
show even larger proportions. Hence, on the publication 
of the Government’s trade restriction plans there was an 
immediate demand for the establishment of *‘ free ports,’’ 
such as now exist at Hamburg and elsewhere on the Con- 
tinent, which for all intents and purposes would be re- 
garded as outside the Customs area. It was generally 
expected that the Government would make proposals 
along those lines during the passage of the Tariff Bill. 
These hopes were disappointed when, in answer to Major 
Attlee, in the debate on Wednesday, Mr Runciman said 
that the Government could not embark on a system of 
what is called free ports in the Continental sense. The 
whole geography and arrangements of our ports had grown 
up under another system. The Government was making 
arrangements whereby premises would be provided so that 
goods would be able to pass through transhipment without 
undue delay and the re-export traffic and the entrepdt 
trade would be handled without any undue hampering of 
those engaged in it. Mr Runciman’s altogether inade- 
quate dismissal of a very important problem should be 
compared with the following emphatic recommendation 
of the 1918 Departmental Committee appointed by the 
Board of Trade to consider the position of the shipping 
and shipbuilding industries after the war :— 


Reference must be made to the free port system prevailing in 

many foreign countries. Should it be decided, whether for revenue 
or other purposes, to extend widely the range of duties on imported 
articles, the question of creating similar free ports in the United 
Kingdom would become a matter of pressing importance. It is 
essential that the position of the United Kingdom as a great trans- 
shipment and entrepot centre should not be impaired, and the best 
means of safeguarding these national interests would undoubtedly 
be by the establishment of free customs areas on a large scale at the 
ports principally concerned. 
This quotation is the text of a well-documented report on 
the subject published on behalf of the Liverpool Steam 
Ship Owners’ Association, which, on February 2nd, 
passed a resolution urging upon His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the vital necessity of ensuring the provision of ade- 
quate free port areas in the ports of the United Kingdom 
80 as to enable the discharging, loading and handling of 
transhipment cargo to be carried on in such ports free 
from all control by the Customs. The mere acceleration 
and simplification of ordinary Customs procedure, such as 
Mr Runciman foreshadowed, is clearly insufticient. Bulk 
must be broken, the goods must be sorted, graded, re- 
packed, and displayed to buyers, none of which processes 
can be properly carried out either within the Customs 
system or in ordinary bonded warehouses, That fact was 
fully recognised by the United States Tariff Commission, 
Which examined the problem of the re-export trade in 
1919, and which concluded :— 

The business proper to a free zone consists in receiving and 
Manipulating foreign products, and re-shipping them in the direction 
and at the time to take advantage of the best foreign markets. 

18 is not only a profitable business, it is also becoming a necessary 
Usiness to our industrial growth. For however wide the range of 

















entitled to benefit) totalled 2,728,411, as compared with 
2,509,921 on December 21st last and 2,811,615 at the end 
of September. 
Christmas has wiped out roughly two-thirds of the 
apparent improvement which occurred in the first three 
months after the suspension of the gold standard; but the 
situation is even worse than would superficially appear 
from these figures, since administrative changes between 
the end of October and Christmas were estimated to have 
caused 90,000 persons to cease registration. 
further subsequent removals from the register under the 
influence of the 
employment appears now to be slightly greater than it 
was at the end of September. The increase in unemploy- 
ment between December 2Ist and January 25th affected 
all the most important industrial areas, only two major 
industries, namely, pottery works and boot and shoe 
manufacture, being reported to have shown an improve- 


It will be seen that the setback since 


Allowing for 


Seconomy Act, the volume of real un- 


ment during the period. A rise in unempioyment follow- 


ing the seasonal activity in a number of trades before 
Christmas is a 


normal feature of British labour 
statistics, but, as the following table shows, the deteriora- 
tion this year has been greater than in either of the past 
two years :— 


ToTaL UNEMPLOYED. 


Pre-Christmas. End January. Increase. 
BORO scncecccess 1,303,557 1,491,500 187,943 
BEMOTOE  .occc.50000 2,408,371 2,592,650 184,279 
EIGER SS. one scence: 2,509,921 2,728,411 218,490 


The latest figures are a curious commentary on Mr Hore- 
Belisha’s claim that employment had been stimulated by 
Customs duties. The inference is inescapable that the 
growing paralysis of international trade is outweighing 
the stimulus afforded to British industry by the depre- 
ciation of sterling. 


The By-Elections.—The results of this week’s two by- 
elections at South Croydon and the New Forest and Christ- 
church Division of Hampshire were never in doubt, for 
the Conservatives had majorities of 30,722 and 28,414 
respectively in these constituencies at the General Elec- 
tion, the contest being a straight fight against Labour in 
each case. But though the Conservative Party have held 
both seats, the majorities have shown a large shrinkage. 
In the New Forest the Conservative poll fell by over 
12,000 from 35,544 to 23,3827, as compared with a drop 
of 2,000 from 7,130 to 5,135 in the Labour vote. Even 
more significant was the slump in the Conservative poll 
at South Croydon, where the majority fell to 9,937. The 
Labour candidate held approximately the General Election 
vote, while the Conservative poll totalled only 19,126, 
against 40,672. Making due allowance for the normal 
apathy of Conservative voters in a safe seat at a by- 
election, this result surely suggests that some of the 
enthusiasm for the ‘‘ national ’’ Government has evapo- 
rated. Can it be that South Croydon did not respond 
whole-heartedly to Mr H. G. Williams’ unqualified 
advocacy of Protectionism ? 
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The Vegetable Duties.—The perfunctory defence by 
Sir John Gilmour, in the House of Commons last Friday, 
of the Orders so far made by him under the Horticultural 
Products (Emergency Customs Duties) Act did little to 
dispel the impression that the Government have plunged 
blindly into these repressive duties on vegetables, fruit and 
flowers without any proper appreciation either of the 
objectives or the probable consequences of their action. 
Take the single case of new potatoes, on which the duty 
is to be twopence a pound up to February 29th, a penny 
a pound during March and a halfpenny a pound from 
April 1st to the end of May. So far from providing any 
protection to English growers, whose supplies do not 
reach the market in any appreciable quantity until June, 
these duties will merely penalise the consumer in a year 
in which there is an acute shortage of potatoes at the cost 
of doing serious damage to the British potato trade with 
Spain and the Canaries. These islands, in which, inciden- 
tally, a considerable amount of British capital is invested 
in agriculture and which acquire both their artificial 
manures and their seed potatoes as exports from Great 
Britain, have so far been a free market for British manu- 
facturers. Hard hit by the duties not only on potatoes, 
but on their tomato crop, they will now doubtless indulge 
in tariff retaliation. But, apart from the serious inter- 
ference with the normal channels of trade which is 
threatened for the sake of a trivial revenue (for in most 
cases the duty will be prohibitive), there is still no evidence 
that the Government has considered the disturbance likely 
to be occasioned in our agricultural markets when foreign 
supplies, accumulated during the period of the applica- 
tion of the duties, are released when the duties come off 
on the various specified dates. 


The B.I.S. Meeting.—The February meeting of the 
board of the Bank for International Settlements was con- 
cerned mainly with routine matters. It took note of 
Professor Bruins’ report on the Austrian situation and 
also of the new German Standstill Agreement, the Special 
Agreement between the German, Dutch, Swiss and 
French Banking Committees and the report of the Foreign 
Creditors’ Standstill Committee. It authorised the Presi- 
dent of the Bank to designate the arbitrators who, by the 
terms of the new agreement, are to be nominated by the 
B.1.8. The board raised no objection to the proposal 
made to the B.1.S. by the Saar Governing Commission to 
accept deposits from the Saar, provided that the President 
reaches a satisfactory arrangement with the Reichsbank 
and the other Central Banks responsible for the currencies 
to be deposited. The board finally took note of the reso- 
lutions adopted by the conference of South American 
Central Banks held at Lima in December and entrusted 
the study of these resolutions to the Monetary Department 
of the B.I.S. in liaison with the Statistical Services of 
the Central Banks. It will be noticed that the question of 
the renewal of the bank’s share of the Reichsbank re- 
discount credit did not appear on the agenda. When the 
board of the B.1.S. renewed the credit at their January 
meeting, they followed their invariable practice of making 
their renewal conditional upon similar action by the re- 
maining participants in the credit, and a few weeks later 
the Banque de France decided to renew its share for one 
month only. The point has been raised in financial circles 
that the B.I.S. share was therefore renewed for one 
month only, which means that it expires before the March 
meeting of the board. Hence some surprise has been ex- 
pressed that a further renewal, on the usual conditional 
terms, was not authorised at the February meeting, and 
it is suggested that some technical difficulty may be 
created when the credit is due to expire at the end 
of the month, especially as the operation of the German 
Standstill Agreement is contingent upon the re- 
newal of the Reichsbank’s rediscount credit. In actual 
fact, no technical difficulty need arise. On several 
occasions last autumn outstanding credits granted by the 
B.I.S. to various beneficiaries were renewed by the 
President after receiving authority by letter, cable, or 
telephone from the different members of the board, and 
this procedure was followed in December, when the usual 
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monthly meeting of the board did not take place. There 
should be no difficulty in applying this precedent to the 
Reichsbank rediscount credit, so soon as the question 
arises. 
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The January Trade Returns.—The trade returns fo 


January reflect, as did those for December, the violent 


contraction of imports occasioned partly by the Abnormal 


Importation Duties, and partly as a natural consequence 
of previous forestalling. 
lower than the December figure and £9.5 millions beloy 
the monthly average for last year. British exports showed 
a decline of £1 million as compared with December (in 
which month there was one less working day). 
lowing table gives a comparison between the figures for 
the past three Januaries :— 


Total imports were £15 millions 


The fol- 


Monts oF JANUARY. 
(000’s omitted.) 













Increase or Decrease as compared with 





1932, 


January, 1931. January, 1930, 


£ £ £ 
Importe as 62,266 | —13,282 | — 17-5 | — 39,575 i 
British exports ....... 31,123 | — 6,441 | — 17-1 | —27:139| — 465 
XPOFtB ...ccccceeee 5,239 | — ‘798| — 13-2 | — 2:935| — 35-9 
ain — 16-6 | — 30,074 / 


seeeee 


On the import side, apart from the fall in manufactured 
imports, which amounted to only £13.3 millions, as com- 
pared with £18.2 millions in December and £20.4 millions 
in January, 1931, a significant and somewhat disquieting 
feature is the recession of £1.6 millions in the value of 
imported raw materials. This represents a check to the 
improvement of recent months and is a_ displeasing 
accompaniment to the January increase in unemployment. 
In the next table we compare the January figures of the 
quantity of our leading exports with those of the corre- 
sponding month of the two previous years :— 


Some Leaping Exports. 








(Quantity .) 
Month of January. 
1930, | 1931, | 1932, 

nl siiahaiiacnenbanenpinieniiiamenel tons 5,493,410 3,271,331 3,315,015 
Pig iron and ferro alloys ......... tons 40,445 18,743 13,40) 
Railway material ...............06 tons 43,597 10,694 10,034 
Total iron and steel ............... tons 351,846 167,373 167,309 
Textile machinery ................. 9,060 4,898 5,91] 
Total machinery 46,219 32,867 28,3917 
Cotton YaFMs ........ccccesereerereees 13,156,500 11,336,500 16,416,900 
Cotton piece-goods .. 313,183,000 | 155,629,900 | 179,852,000 
Ww ie ceetedapcons 27,197 23,99 34,309 
Woollen tissues --+ 84. 9,695,100 6,717,300 5,402,600 
Worsted tissues sq. yds 4,394,000 3,677,500 3,068,600 
Linen piece-goods ............. sq. yds, 6,539,200 5,650,800 5,865,000 
Leather boots and shoes dozen pairs 67,571 48,095 46,601 
IED ccchipethegduheesshinohersdel cwts. 22,657 12,886 12,657 
Paper and cardboard ............ cwts. 403,583 299,822 327,754 

OMOtIVES .....cccccsccsccrscesees tons 4,4 4, 64% 
Motor cars and chassis ...... number 3,211 2,498 2,815 


With the exception of woollen and worsted tissues, the 
comparison with the position a year ago is not unduly dis- 
couraging, though, regarded as a datum level, January, 
1931, can hardly be described as satisfactory. As for the 
outlook, we leave exporters to derive such comfort as they 
can from the consideration that the ability which they 
have so far enjoyed, as a result of the depreciation of 
sterling, to secure a slightly larger share of a diminishing 
total of world trade, is now to be impaired not only by a2 
increasing network of prohibitions and controls devised 
abroad, but by import duties in this country on many of 
their essential raw materials. 


The Dartmoor Report.—The report on the Dartmoor 
mutiny by Mr H. Du Paregq, the Recorder of Bristol, who 
was commissioned to inquire into the trouble, makes mixed 
reading. Comment on some aspects of it would be im 
proper, as the Home Secretary has since announced that 
criminal proceedings are to be taken against some of the 
ring-leaders. There are, however, several satisfactory 
features of the report which deserve to be noted. The 
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mutiny was quelled without loss of life or a single escape, 

and there is no evidence either that excessively humane 

treatment or the development of substantial grievances 

were a cause of the disturbance. Tribute is paid to the 

loyalty and efficiency of the vast majority of the prison 

staff, and, with the exception of his error of judgment in 

making a somewhat apologetic address to the prisoners 

immediately before the trouble broke out, the administra- 

tive skill and sense of justice of the Governor are not called 

in question. The mutiny is, in fact, ascribed to the leader- 

ship of a few desperate convicts, mainly of the *’ motor 

bandit ’’ or ‘* gangster ’’ class, who are young, determined 
and adventurous, and prepared to take great risks. In this 
connection a memorandum prepared by the prison doctor, 

classifying the convicts under various headings from the 
“ absolutely loyal ’’ to the ‘‘ real vicious brutes ”’ is of 
great interest and importance. On the other hand, several 
disquieting facts emerge from the report. Mr Du Pareq 
ig under no doubt that a small number of officers were 
guilty of ‘‘ irregularities and worse.’’ This raises the 
questions how far Government servants ought to be asked 
to pass their days in so remote and inhospitable a spot 
and how far recent administrative economies have reduced 
both the staff of the prison and their emoluments to below 
the danger level. Nor does Mr Du Parcq entirely reject 
the suspicion that persons outside the prison were in 
touch with some of the more dangerous convicts with a 
view to helping them to escape, though there is no doubt 
that many of the reports that appeared in the newspapers 
were exaggerated. This is a matter which is doubtless 
receiving the closest police investigation. The real point 
of the report, however, is that ‘‘ Dartmoor is an unsuitable 
prison in which to confine prisoners of the modern 
dangerous type.’’ In the old days its remoteness was its 
safeguard, for no convict could hope to escape both from 
the gaol and from ‘‘ the moor.’’ The invention of the 
motor car has impaired, if not destroyed, that safeguard, 
while the prison’s remoteness from available outside assis- 
tance can, as the events of the mutiny have shown, be a 
positive danger. When to these facts are added the de- 
pressing and unnatural circumstances under which both 
prisoners and staff have to live, there is no doubt that 
Dartmoor should be closed at the earliest practicable 
opportunity, and that in allocating the prisoners to other 
gaols care should be taken to separate the more dangerous 
convicts who were the leaders in the mutiny. One final 
point may be mentioned. If it is intended to recognise the 
gallant behaviour of some of the ‘‘ loyal ’’ convicts, it will 
create a far greater impression if such action is taken with 
the smallest possible delay. The psychological effect of 
immediate reward should go far to turn the individuals 
concerned into useful citizens. 


More Looms Agreement?—The official announcement 
was made in Manchester on Wednesday, following a joint 
meeting of representatives of the Cotton Spinners’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association and the Operative Weavers’ 
Amalgamation, that a tentative agreement had been 
reached regarding the wage basis to be paid for certain 
‘* more looms to a weaver ”’ 
system. This is the first time that there has been any 
unity between the two sides for over two and a half years, 
when the question of working more looms to an operative 
was first raised. Mr John Grey, the chairman of the 
employers’ association, in a statement to the Press, said 
that the committee had been discussing the formulation 
of a list along the relatively limited lines suggested by 
the operatives at the joint meeting on Monday of this 
week. This proposal was that the committee should first 
consider the basic price to be paid for weaving plain 
cloths and then discuss the basis for more complicated 
abries. The agreement reached on Wednesday is depen- 
ent upon reaching an agreement on other aspects of the 
question, which are stated to be quite considerable in 
detail and will take some further time for discussion. 

€ trade, writes our Manchester correspondent, wel- 
comed this distinct move forward towards peace, and it 
should not be difficult for the committee to reach agree- 
ment upon the outstanding points. 
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Cotton Machinery Redundancy Scheme.—Our Man- 
chester correspondent writes:—The scheme of the Joint 
Committee of Cotton Trade Organisations continues to be 
very freely discussed im Lancashire. At the beginning of 
January the proposals were considered by the General 
Committee of the Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ 
Associations, and after much difference of opinion had 
been expressed the committee decided that, although 
they could not recommend the scheme to the members, 
they were willing to take a ballot as to their approval of 
the scheme or otherwise. There has been some delay in 
taking action of this kind, but a circular has now been 
sent out by the Federation to the members giving the 
resolution which was adopted on January 5th aad asking 
firms whether they are in favour of the proposals or not. 
It is requested that replies should be received not later 
than February 17th. The Federation has not enclosed a 
ballot form with the circular, so it is probable that replies 
of a varied character will be received, and these may have 
to be tabulated carefully. It is quite probable that a 
number of spinning employers will give a decision in 
favour of the scheme with qualifications. It is under- 
stood that arrangements are being made by the Joint 
Committee of Cotton Trade Organisations to obtain the 
opinion of spinners who are outside the Federation, and in 
this connection considerable importance is attached to 
the attitude of the Lancashire Cotton Corporation, Ltd., 


in view of the big number of spindles now controlled by 
that combine. 





Sterling and Gold Prices.—The feature of the past 
fortnight’s development in the world-price situation has 
been the growing divergence between sterling and gold 
prices. As will be seen from the following table, the 
complete Economist index continues to show little varia- 
tion and is now almost at the same level as that at which 
it stood at the end of October. On the other hand, gold 
prices have fallen during the past fortnight by 5.3 per 
cent., and, as compared with October 28th, the fall has 


attained the catastrophic dimensions of over 12 per 
cent. :— 


SEPTEMBER 18TH, 1931 = 100. 





Economist Indices. 











tatis- Milan Statis- 
Trving tique Chamber | tische 
Date. Complete | Primary oun oa Ctntcale of Com- | Reichs- 
Index Productsa - £A rance. oe amt, 
(sterling).| (sterling). ae Italy. (Germany 
Sept. 30th ... 107-8 112-0 94-7 98-7 96-9 98-8 98-9 
Oct. 14th ... 108-3 114-3 95-7 98-9 96-9 99-7 98-0 
Oct. 28th ... 108-4 114-4 101-4 99-3 95-6 99-9 98-7 
Nov. llth’... 110-3 119-3 103-5 99-3 96-0 99-3 98-3 
Nov. 25th ... 109-1 114-8 98-0 98-3 94-2 98-8 97-6 
Dec. 9th ... 110-3 117-3 93-0 97-3 93-3 97-1 96-1 
— as 108-9 117-1 94-4 96-1 93-4 96-9 94-6 
9%2. 
Jan. 13th ... 109-6 117-7 94-5 94-5 93-8 96-3 92-5 
Jan. 27th ... 108-3 115-7 93-8 93-5 93-6 95-8 91-6 
Feb. 10th ... 108-6 117-3 88-8 cae a ad ca 





The four indices of the price level in gold countries, to 
which we are indebted to the Financial Times, point to 
the continuance, most pronounced in the case of Germany 
and the United States, of deflationary pressure on the 
gold price level. So far as the British price level is con- 
cerned, movements during the past fortnight, as may be 
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seen from the table below, have been of negligible 
dimensions :— 


*“ Economist ” INDEX. 


(1927 = 100.) 
Sept. 18, Jan. 27, Feb. 10, 

1931. 1932. 1932. 

Cereals and meat...... 64-5 69-7 70-3 
Other foods ............ 62-2 66-1 66:7 
sks secceune 43-7 52:5 52-5 
Minerals ............... 67°4 76:2 75-4 
Miscellaneous ......... 65-8 64°6 65-1 
Complete Index 60-4 65-4 65-6 
SE MED scunksnsesvn 83-1 90-0 90-3 
1924 =100 .........00. 52-2 56°5 56-7 


It will be noted that the two groups which have shown 
the least recovery from the level of September 18th last 
are the miscellaneous group and that comprised of ‘* other 
foods.”’ 


World Production of Iron and Steel in 1931.—The 
National Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers has 
published the following estimate of world production of 
iron and steel in 1931 :— 


(in Millions of Tons.) 

















1931 
>, 
1913. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | “fartly 
mated). 
Pia IRON. 
United Kingdom ............ 10-26 7-29 6-61 7°59 6°19 3-76 
III wccscuscprvntousiomceeses 10-73* | 12-90 11-62 13-19 9-54 6-04 
|) 8-93" 9-13 9-82 10-20 9-88 8-25 
IID -cincenenpaenenbsonseneses 2°45 3-65 3-80 4-03 3-35 3-14 
SEIT vencceneesseseserenes 2-51 2-69 2-73 2-86 2°43 2-03 
NEE ndenstssninvtemenesesebeenies 1-35 1-74 1-91 2-07 1-88 1-52 
Other European countries... 9-02 7-23 7°84 9-39 9°47 8-14 
United States ...............+. 30-97 36°57 38-16 42-61 31-75 18-50 
Australia, Canada and India 1-28 2-47 2-55 2°93 2°44 2-09 
Other countries .............+. 0-40 1-66 1-92 2-36 2-47 2-22 
on 77-90 85-33 86-96 97-23 79°40 55-69 
STEEL. 

United Kingdom 7-66 9-10 8-52 9-64 7-33 5-18 
ID wnnsnivsocnees 11-99" | 16-06 14-29 15-99 11-36 8-36 
TD eeentaenseesiann 6-86" 8-18 9-35 9-55 9-30 7-90 
oe eee 2-43 3-62 3-84 4-07 3-42 3-16 
Luxemburg 1-31 2°43 2°53 2-66 2-24 2-04 
ere 2-05 1-86 2-04 2-17 1-91 1-56 
Other European countries... 10-16 10-14 11-58 13-11 12-59 11-10 
re 31-30 44-94 51-54 56-43 40-70 26-41 
Australia, Canada and India 1-1l 1-96 2-11 2-43 2-05 1-74 
Other countries .............++ 0-28 1-90 2°12 2-25 2°43 2-14 


75-15 {100-19 |107-92 |118-30 | 93-33 | 69-59 





World Total 


* Present territory. 
As compared with 1929, the world production of pig iron 
and steel shows a decline of 43 per cent. and 41 per cent. 
respectively. This enormous reduction in activity illus- 
trates strikingly the extent of the contraction in the 
demand for capital goods in the form of plant, machinery 
and ships. In the United States, where the motor in- 


dustry accounts for a large proportion of the total con- | 


sumption of steel, the contraction has been most pro- 
nounced. Throughout the past year activity in the iron 
and steel industries declined almost uninterruptedly, and 
there are as yet no signs of an early improvement. A 
noteworthy feature is the fact that the level of produc- 
tion of iron and steel in 1931 was considerably below that 
of 1913. The relatively smaller reduction in steel pro- 
duction is mainly a consequence of the increase in the use 
of scrap materials in production. 


Polish Mine Wage Decrease.—The Government Arbi- 
tration Board, writes our Polish correspondent, has settled 
the wages dispute between the owners and mine workers 
by ordering a reduction of 8 per cent. in the Upper Silesian 
mines and of 10 per cent. in Dabrowa and other districts. 
Prior to the expiration on January 31st of the previous 
wage agreement, the owners had served notice of their 
intention to lower all wages by 21 per cent., so that coal 
exports to the northern markets need not be curtailed in 
consequence of the necessity of meeting depreciated ster- 
ling prices. The Government had definitely announced 
that such exports must be maintained at all costs, and that 
there should be ‘‘ equality of sacrifice ’’ in supporting the 
loss. The new agreement, based on an 8 per cent. reduc- 
tion, is not for a fixed term, but can be abrogated after 
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June 1, 1982, if either side yives two weeks’ notice. 
It is, however, binding until the beginning of June, at 
which time—the feeling now is—the mine-owners yi] 
insist on a further reduction unless, in the meantime, g 
material improvement takes place in the coal export 
situation. The owners, in fact, feel very strongly that 
the Government Arbitration Board has *‘ let them down ” 
in allowing a reduction of only 8 per cent., such compensa. 
tion being quite inadequate to cover existing losses jn 
export shipments to the Baltic and Scandinavian 
countries. The Arbitration Board, however, which js 
more of a political than of an economic body, had to give 
primary consideration to the political possibilities of too 
drastic a wage cut in one dose—and especially in Upper 
Silesia, where the minority elements know how to make 
trouble. 


Switzerland’s Balance of Payments in 1931.—The 
results of the international transactions of Switzerland are 
of particular importance in view of the fact that this little 
country has become a “‘ funk-hole ’’ for foreign capital. 
The following table has been compiled by the German 
Institut fiir Konjunkturforschung :— 


(Millions of Swiss francs.) 


| 1928. 





1929. | 1930, | 1931, 





Excess of imports of mer- 


chandise over exports...... — 543 — 600 — 782 — 883 
Excess of imports of gold over 

REE sncxvcsntnssibameinnten — 44 — 48 — 60 — 1,150 
Excess of exports of elec- 

tricity and other invisible 

SNE iincenbadinpaivcancbietinin + 40(a)] + 40(a)}] +7 40(a)} + 32a) 
Net income from services ... | + 127 + 140 + 140 + 112i(a) 
Net income from tourists ... + 315 + 315 + 256(a)] + 200(a) 
Interest on investments abroad} + 330 + 380 (a) + 446 (a) | + 400 (a) 


(a) Estimate. 

It will be seen that the excess of imports over exports of 
merchandise has increased rapidly since 1928. Until 1930, 
the net income from the export of electricity and other 
invisible exports, from services, tourists and foreign in- 
vestments was in excess of Switzerland’s visible debit 
balance of trade. Owing to the deepening of the world 
depression, Switzerland’s income from these sources de- 
clined from Frs. 882,000,000 in 1930 to Frs. 744,000,000 
in 1931. On the other hand the excess of merchandise 
imports over exports increased from Frs. 782,000,000 to 
Frs. 883,000,000. The outstanding feature has been the 
influx of foreign capital. This, of course, is partly re- 
sponsible for the increase in the unfavourable balance of 
merchandise trade. In order to check the pressure of 
imports, it appears that Switzerland has decided to em- 
bark upon a protectionist policy. The denunciation of the 
Swiss-German commercial treaty on February 4th has 
been the first step in this direction. 


The 1930 Census of Production.—Volume IV. of the 
preliminary reports of the census of production of 1930, 
published in last week’s Board of Trade Journal, covers 
the motor, aircraft and railway carriage building indus- 
tries, and the rubber and hosiery trades. The following 
summary shows the gross value, the net value (gross 
value less cost of materials and work given out to other 
firms), and the net output per person employed in the 
various industries in 1924 and in 1930 :— 





Net Output per 
Gross Output. Net Output. Employee. 
Industry. 
1924. | 1930. | 1924. | 1930. | 1924. | 1950. 
I ee 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Motors and cycles...........++- 88,320 | 102,883 | 42,638 | 42,152} 244 3% 
SINT -ccciehshenkuminmiennivs a 8,776 a 5,598 ams 259 
Railway carriage building ... | 16,235 | 10,081 | 5,302 | 4,062 180 = 
lle A A TE 23,834 | 28,119 | 11,692 | 14,143 | 246 28 ; 
BE scncevsndsshacnsavenensees 42,495 | 36,007 | 15,228 | 15,000 159 15 


* Not treated as a separate industry in 1924 Census. 


The production of private cars (including chassis) 
advanced from 117,302 units in 1924 to 167,651 units ™ 
1930. The number of commercial vehicles (including 
chassis) produced in 1930, at 66,920, shows an increase of 
30,720 on 1924. The average selling value of complete 
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private cars declined from £263.9 per unit in 1924 to 
2905.4 per unit in 1930. On the other hand, the average 
gelling value of commercial vehicles increased from 
£935.4 per unit to £264.1 per unit. Allowance has, of 
course, to be made for the increased use of the small 
private car and of the motor coach and of the larger type 
of motor omnibus since 1924. The output of motor 
cycles declined from 120,092 units in 1924 to 107,690 
units in 1930, and the average selling value, at £41.5 
per unit, shows a reduction of £7.4. The number and 
oss value of railway carriages and wagons built in 1930 
had declined sharply. Owing to the great reduction in 
the cost of materials and to the increase in the net output 
per person, the total net selling value had, however, been 
fairly well maintained. The output of rubber goods 
shows a considerable expansion, and the net output per 
person employed increased from £246 in 1924 to £281 
in 1930. 


Balance of Payments of the U.S.S.R.—The Birming- 
ham Bureau of Research on Russian Economic Condi- 
tions have published an interesting memorandum in 
which an attempt is made to estimate the extent of 
Russia’s international indebtedness on_ short-term 
account. The basis of the calculation is provided by 
oficial Soviet documents, but in several instances im- 
portant reservations and adjustments have been made. 
Import figures as returned by the Soviet Customs are 
compiled from prices given in the invoices presented to 
the Soviet trading organisations by foreign suppliers. In 
the opinion of the Bureau, these do not make adequate 
allowance for credit costs. The value of exports is revised 
in a downward direction, on the hypothesis that the 
prices declared by exporters to the Customs authorities 
are in general a measure of ‘‘ expectations ”’ rather than 
“realisations ’’ in the foreign market. Several items 
entering into the compilation are admitted to be little 
more than inspired guesses, so that the final result must 
be regarded with caution. In the following table we 
summarise the estimated changes in the balance of pay- 
ments of the U.S.S.R. for the past seven years :— 


Summary oF BALANCE OF PAYMENTS. 
Years to October 1 
{In million roubles. ) 












































jsae-s. sas. 1926-7. |1927-8. |1928-9. hsoe-soies0-s 
A. Fzpenditure. 
I Foreign trade ........... 841 839 810 | 1,024 932 11,178 |1,151 
II. Capital movements .... 6 9 46 17 52 30 35 
I, Foreign labour, &c. ... 3 5 5 10 15 18 38 
IV. Non-commercial trans- 
i icvchicsseinieetes 8 26 25 21 6 25 30 
hae 858 | 879 | 886 {1,072 |1,005 |1,251 | 1,254 
B. [ncome. | et 
L Foreign I aiiictinanai 604 734 789 901 916 982 955 
II. Capital investments— 
(a) Increase in short 
term indebtedness .. 69 62 41 120 45 210 230 
(+) Other items ....... 77 27 10 12 12 10 10 
. Non-commercial trans- 
DARIN cosanscannunaccas 43 43 43 35 32 43 55 
TV. Items unaccounted for 
UID nies cachanntnns 65 13 3 4 eee 6 4 
iit 858 | 879 | 886 |1,072 |1,005 | 1,251 |1,254 





In the above table the adverse balance of payments in 
any one year is thus represented by the item B. II. (a), 
Which in 1930-31 was estimated to be 230 million roubles, 
or roughly £23 millions at the official par of exchange. 
he total short-term debt was considered to be in the 
neighbourhood of 850 million roubles on October 1, 1931, 
against 625 million roubles twelve months before. Of the 
total sum, about two-thirds has to be paid off each year. 

aving aside the approximate nature of the above figures, 
their appearance is not such as to cause undue alarm as 
to the possibility of a commercial default. If the further 
curtailment of Soviet exports, as a result of the world 
slump and the deliberate creation of trade barriers, 
appened to coincide with a concerted refusal to renew 
Maturing credits, a difficult situation would obviously be 
treated, but the international repercussions of such a 
Policy would be so harmful that its eventuation, we trust, 
8 unlikely. 


Overseas Correspondence. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


The Conference Opened — The French Plan — First 
Tendencies. 
(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 
GENEVA, February 9. 

THE general debate at the Disarmament Conference has 
so far been on a high level. Every speaker—Sir John 
Simon, M. Tardieu, Mr Gibson, and the German 
Chancellor—has emphasised the decisive opportunity and 
the imperative necessity of satisfying the wishes of the 
peoples of the world, and the disasters to which failure 
would inevitably lead. Despite a certain air of cynicism, 
the Conference understands that there is no running away 
from the task ahead of it, and the cold comprehension of 
this uncomfortable condition is better than any amount 
of eloquence and exhortation. But the Conference has 
not escaped this either, for the unusual and commendable 
innovation of giving representatives of vast numbers of 
unofficial organisations an opportunity to have their say 
directly to the Conference, on Saturday, led to a striking 
demonstration, and a great deal of plain speaking from 
men and women representing many international groups 
—students, women, Socialists, trades unionists, churches, 
and the League of Nations Societies. Some of the words 
addressed to the Conference were not without a certain 
menace and the demonstration may well have been a 
salutary reminder to the delegates. 


With the exception of the French Plan, little has been 
added to what was already known on general lines. The 
main new fact is America’s willingness to consider limita- 
tion of expenditure on material as a complementary 
method to direct limitation. She has given no indication 
whether she will also consider British advocacy for agreed 
reduction in the size of ships and the maximum of gun 
calibre. M. Tardieu and Dr. Briining made the most 
emphatic contributions, which must be viewed in the 
light of the French proposals circulated before the general 
debate began. It is certain that these proposals will have 
considerable influence on the trend of the discussions, but 
it seems no more likely that they will enter into practice 
than when they were pressed in other forms—but with 
the same objects—at the Peace Conference and at the 
time of the Geneva Protocol in 1924. 


Before any close consideration can be given to the 
advisability of League development on the lines of 
organised force suggested by France, there is one question 
which must be answered. Is France, together with her 
European Allies, prepared to accept, as ‘its basis, that 
equality of rights and duties which the German Chancellor 
emphatically demanded as the foundation of any satisfac- 
tory disarmament convention? France has declared 
many times that she would enter into no disarmament 
convention except on the strict observance of existing 
treaty conditions, comprising, of course, the .military 
clauses of the Versailles Treaty. If she maintains that 
attitude, the acceptance of her plan, so far as Europe is 
concerned, would mean making French forces available 
for the League to support French policy, for Germany 
would have no forces to contribute under the French 
plan. Germany will not look at the proposals on any such 
terms. They are also foreign to the whole established 
policy of the United States. Great Britain will not enter 
into this enlargement of her commitments, and Italian 
opinion has bluntly described the proposals as_ bluff. 
Whatever opinion may be held about the French ideas, 
there is little or no division of opinion about their chances 
of success. It is difficult to see how they can possibly 
succeed, though there are certain elements which have 
something to be said for them, like the control or abolition 
of specially aggressive weapons. 

One thing that seems to be forgotten in this renewal of 
the determined and persistent French effort to make the 
satisfaction of French security claims the basis of any and 
every plan for the reduction of armaments, is that it was 
B 
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932. 
was not surprising that at their quarterly meetings this 
week the two leading makers, the United States Steg 
Corporation and the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, ry. 
ported operating deficits. United States Steel reduced its 
quarterly dividend by one-half, paying only 50 cents , 
share. Bethlehem omitted payments on the commoy 
shares altogether. In the case of United States Stee] the 
directors made it clear that inasmuch as common ghar 
dividends have come from surplus for the past year, no 
further disbursements will be made until earnings def. 
nitely improve. 








the definite decision of the 1928 Assembly that a sufficient 
degree of security had been reached to proceed towards a 
disarmament convention. It has not been without some 
impatience, therefore, that other countries find the French 
conditions brought forward once again on the eve of the 
first effort to achieve something practical by way of re- 
ductions. When this much has been said there is consider- 
able sympathy with M. Tardieu’s lament that, instead of 
making the fullest use of the Covenant, there has been a 
steady tendency to weaken its provisions, and no State has 

















a larger responsibility in this respect than Great Britain. 
Unfortunately, France’s policy for the full use of the 
Covenant is apt to be applied largely, if not exclusively, to 
the maintenance of the particular treaty rights she wishes 
to maintain, and she has not been conspicuous in any 
determination to see even the full moral force of the 
Covenant brought into action in the Sino-Japanese con- 
flict. What is good enough for others is apparently not 
good enough for France, and that is an essential point in 
the searching scrutiny which the French thesis requires. 
The technical application of the French proposals would 
in any event be extraordinarily difficult. 


The best contribution for the maintenance of world 
peace would be a far greater loyalty to the Covenant than 
has yet been demonstrated by the members of the League. 
This would give it all the force and authority needed. It is 
strange how little this is understood. It has amazed many 
people here that the Times, for instance, in its analysis of 
the French plan, says it would scarcely be profitable to 
place international forces in the hands of a Council which 
has shown itself so weak as in the Far Eastern affair. It is 
almost impossible to get into the heads of some people the 
fact that England and other Great Powers are members of 
the Council, and that the weakness of the Council is the 
weakness of Great Britain, unless Great Britain can show 
that she has desired strong action and has been unable to 
secure League support for it. It would be about as 
sensible, on the basis of the Times argument, to say that a 
weak British Government should not be allowed to possess 
a navy. 


It is now assured that the Conference will not be short 
of problems and proposals; in that respect, and in respect 
of the form of the speeches themselves, the beginning has 
been good. One of the most notable things was the signifi- 
cantly warm welcome given to the German Chancellor on 
his first appearance at Geneva; the tone of his speech was 
impeccable. There has been a tendency so far (apart 
from the French plans) towards advocating the limitation, 
reduction or abolition of definitely aggressive weapons—a 
line of approach which was persuasively presented to the 
Conference by Lord Cecil, who addressed it on Saturday 
in the name of the League of Nations Societies. The first 
point registered, however, in these early days of what 
must be a protracted and difficult task, is the recognition 
that the Conference cannot afford to fail. If that convic- 
tion remains constant, the Conference cannot fail. 





UNITED STATES. 


Company Profits — Reconstruction Corporation — 
Banking. 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 


New York, January 29. 

JAPANESE military operations in China, threats of ill- 
considered legislation in Congress to bring about changes 
in the banking system, and publication of discouraging 
company reports have checked any enthusiasm which 
might have developed over the start of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and the near approach to an 
agreement on railroad wage cuts. So far as current reports 
are concerned, only a mild seasonal rise in trade is taking 
place. The steel mills are now operating between 27 and 
29 per cent of capacity. This is encouraging when it is 
considered that the gain from the recent stagnation is 
one-third, but the actual rate is much below what it 
usually is at the end of January. 


For virtually four months the steel trade has operated at 
under 30 per cent. of capacity. Under the circumstances it 














charges in 1931. 


The Steel Corporation’s earnings were the poorest in its 


thirty-year history, and since it holds the undisputed 
leadership in American industry, its performance igs dis. 
couraging to lesser enterprise. 
other hand, reported earnings of a little over $2 a share 
on its 43,500,000 shares of common stock, or two-thirds 
the regular dividend rate. 
have so far published reports for 1931 reveal a drop of 
about 40 per cent. as compared with 1930. The nine 


General Motors, on the 
Industrial companies which 


months’ statements were down by over 50 per cent., and 


this higher percentage is likely to rule when the record is 
complete. 


Railroads in December report a drop of over 
50 per cent. in net operating income, and it is now being 
shown that many of them failed to cover their fixed 
Formal action has been taken in New 
York State to suspend for a year the provisions of the legal 
bond list. This will permit savings banks and trust com- 
panies to continue to hold railroad bonds which otherwise 
they would be constrained to sell, or at least be unable to 
purchase in additional amounts. 


Although it has barely been started, applications for aid 
have begun to pour in on the Reconstruction Corporation. 
It is natural that a great many people caught the idea that 
anyone needing to borrow could be accommodated by this 
body; but it will, of course, help only banks, rail- 
roads and other important enterprises, hoping to avert 
disasters which might have a far-reaching effect and to 
inspire general confidence. For the first time the National 
Credit Corporation, the credit body formed by the banks 
a few months ago, has published figures of its operations, 
showing that it has paid out $155 millions, in 750 separate 
loans to 575 different banks. The Corporation has called 
in subscriptions for a total of $135 millions, and con- 
quently another call, perhaps for 10 per cent. of the sub- 
scribed $450 millions of debentures, is expected at any 
moment. The Corporation expects to operate for several 
months, but eventually will disappear as the Reconstrue- 
tion Corporation takes over the sort of aid now being 
given. There is no provision in law for a merger of the two 
concerns. 


Some anxiety was aroused over the proposed Bill of the 
Senate banking committee designed to amend the Federal 
Reserve Act. Introduced by Senator Glass, the Bill 
contained one or two good features, such as provision for 
aid to depositors in banks which have failed, but its 
general aim is thoroughly disliked. By placing severe 
restrictions, amounting under some conditions to total 
prohibition, on member bank lending on stock and bond 
collateral, the measure would tend actually to spur on 
deflation. Its central theme is that the Federal Ieserve 
authorities could control the direction of credit and make 
it plentiful and cheap for business while withholding 
from speculation. Senator Glass belongs to the school of 
thought which in 1927-29 was opposed to increases 10 
the discount rate, the orthodox method of stemming credit 
expansion, and advocated moral suasion as a means 0 
keeping money out of the stock market. Now, apparently, 
ignoring the drastic deflation of the past two years which 
has expiated any previous inflationary crimes, he would 
punish the whole country anew. Fortunately, the oppo 
sition to the measure has been so vigorous, once the terms 
were understood, that its recall from committee in Its 
present form is quite unlikely. Some of its more fully 
considered provisions may appear in another Bill. 


Another Federal Reserve Bank, the Dallas Institution, 
has brought down its discount rate, so that all twelve 
regional banks now have a rate of 34 per cent. It is still 
believed likely that the New York Bank will reduce its 
rate to 8 per cent., though this week’s operations reveale 
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no further steps towards ease. Money rates have remained 
unchanged, showing only a slightly firmer tone on month- 
end settlements. Currency circulation dropped $24 
millions, the same amount as the reduction in the gold 
stock. Member banks borrowed moderately to make good 
the credit taken out by the running off in reserve holding 
of bills. On balance, Federal Reserve credit in use 
dropped $9 millions. Brokers’ loans declined another $18 
millions, the total being now only $513 millions, against 
a record low point in recent years of $510 millions in 1918. 
Deflation of bank credit generally has continued, the re- 
porting member bank statement showing a decrease of 
$28 millions in security loans and of $68 millions in other 
loans. The banks also sold $140 millions of their invest- 
ments, and these deposit-reducing operations were re- 
flected in a decline of $204 millions in deposits. 


In a recent address here, Mr Ogden Mills, Under-Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, blamed the banks for much of the 
deflation of the past three months, and criticised their 
excessive zeal for liquidity. He urged them to relax pres- 
sure to repay loans and to stop the sale of their invest- 
ments. Noting that with the bank failures and other 
delinquencies of the past year the weakest spots in our 
banking and business structure have been eliminated, that 
the strongest business units have so adapted themselves to 
prevailing conditions that with some increase in activity 
their operations may now be carried on at a reasonable 
profit, and that the Government is determined to balance 
the Budget, he urged that deflation be arrested. The 
“essence of the problem,’’ he said, ‘‘ is to make avail- 
able the credit needed by American business.’’ He 
thought the Reconstruction Corporation would do much 
along this line. Meanwhile both President Hoover and 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon have firmly stated their 
opposition to all schemes contemplating an expansion in 
currency circulation or an increase in borrowing beyond 
this fiscal year. 


There have been rumours that the New York Bank has 
been opposed in its easy money policy by the Federal 
Reserve Board at Washington, but this talk is not widely 
believed here. However, the heavy gold shipments must 
be an influence in central banking policy. With to-day's 
departure of $30 millions, the country has lost about 
$110 millions this month, against which it imported $25 
millions. Of the exports, approximately $30 millions were 
taken from earmarked metal. 





GERMANY. 
Presidential Candidature — Osthilfe. 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 


Bern, February 9. 


Coming developments in German domestic politics will be 
greatly influenced by the extent to which Dr. Briining 
is successful at the Disarmament Conference, and by the 
decision of the League on the question of taking energetic 
measures against the violation of the Memel Statute. 
These international events have coincided most unfortu- 
nately with an acute state of tension in Germany. The list 
of signatories to Herr von Hindenburg’s nomination is 
growing rapidly, although signatures are being collected 
almost exclusively in the large towns; but Herr von 
Hindenburg himself has not yet decided whether he will 
stand. He has evidently been impressed by the fact that 
the parties and organisations of the Right, which formerly 
represented a large section of his supporters, have so far 
hot declared in favour of his candidature because he is 
Supporting the Briining Government in office. An attempt 
as been made to use this fact to bring pressure upon 
the Chancellor to resign voluntarily in the interest of 

err von Hindenburg’s candidature, but Dr. Briining 
tecognises the political motive behind this movement, 
and it is to be hoped that he will not allow a false sense 
of chivalry to induce him to resign an office in which 
nobody at present is capable of replacing him. 


It has not proved practicable to carry out according to 
Plan the programme as laid down in the spring of 1931 of 
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assistance by means of credits to the farmers of the 
eastern provinces, as it has been impossible to release 
enough funds to redeem the short-term credits. In the 
autumn an attempt was accordingly made to put matters 
on a sounder basis partly at the expense of the creditors 
by forcing them to remit arrears of interest, reduce interest 
rates and, in some cases, to accept a reduction in their 
capital dues. Even this, however, did not solve the 
problem, as, on the one hand, too extensive encroach- 
ments on the rights of creditors had to be avoided, and, on 
the other, the uncertainty which this legislative inter- 
ference with the rights of creditors entailed was com- 
pletely stopping the flow of capital to agriculture in the 
east. The farmers themselves, as a matter of fact, 
realised that they would damage their own interests if 
they tried to take unfair advantage of the provisions of 
the Emergency Decree, and for that reason debtors have 
applied in comparatively few cases for protection against 
their creditors; but, even so, the psychological effect was 
there. It is,in consequence, almost impossible for farmers 
to get fresh credit for their working capital, and creditors 
are pressing for payment of existing short-term debts 
wherever they see any chance of getting it. 


The problem of the funding of these short-term debts 
has, therefore, grown more and more urgent, and a new 
Emergency Decree has now been issued, which transfers 
the business of settling the debts from the Bank fir 
deutsche Industrieobligationin to the Deutsche Renten- 
bank (not the Rentenbank Kreditanstalt). The Industrie- 
bank is only to co-operate in the technical execution of 
the scheme. The Deutsche Rentenbank is to issue new 4} 
per cent. bonds — ‘* Osthilfe-Entschuldungsbriefe ’’ — 
which are to be issued to the farmers’ creditors in place of 
their short-term claims. As security for these bonds there 
are not only the creditors’ claims, which are transferred 
to the Rentenbank, but also the old land debts, which, at 
the time of the creation of the Rentenmark, were regis- 
tered against all German land in agricultural use. As 
Rs. 600 millions have to be redeemed, and 100 millions are 
available in cash out of the special tax on industry, which 
was created by the Dawes Plan and subsequently, after 
the acceptance of the Young Plan, assigned in part for the 
redemption of agricultural debt, some Rm. 500 millions of 
Entschuldungsbriefe will have to be issued. They will, 
however, not be issued for another year or eighteen 
months. Whether the required sum will be forthcoming 
is not yet certain. The bonds are to be redeemed before 
1938, principally out of the further proceeds of the indus- 
try tax, but the issue will avail little to most of the credi- 
tors, whose need is for ready money. For this reason the 
Reichsbank will make advances against a proportion of the 
bonds, and it is also to be made possible for creditors, to a 
strictly limited extent, to get bills discounted by the 
Reichsbank through the Deutsche Rentenbank. 





AUSTRIA. 
New Bank Governor — Trade and Industry. 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 
Vienna, February 8. 
THE new officials of the National Bank and the Credit- 
Anstalt have at last been appointed. After two days’ 
interlude the former President, Dr. Reisch, was relieved 
by the former Minister of Finance, Dr. Kienbéck. Dr. 
Kienbéck has therefore retired from political life, and the 
Christian Socialist Party has lost one of its prominent 
leaders. The taking over of the management of the 
National Bank at the present moment will be an un- 
usually difficult task. If no help is forthcoming from 
abroad, Dr. Kienbéck, like his predecessor, will be unable 
to make any concessions in the allocation of foreign ex- 
change. Perhaps he will be more accommodating in 
regard to individual complaints than was President 
Reisch, who confined his efforts to promoting the pur- 
chasing power of the schilling at home. Dr. Kienbéck is 
a man of decided methods, and in the Ministry of Finance 


the whole of the Ministry himself. In any case, nobody 
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was allowed to interfere with him, and the chiefs of 
departments had scarcely ever before his regime been 
reduced to such impotence. In handling the question of 
the banks he was not always particularly adroit, but at 
least he has abundant energy. Whether collaboration 
between him and the present general manager of the 
bank, Dr. Brauneis, will be possible, is still doubtful at 
the moment. It is possible that, not immediately but in 
the near future, somebody closely related with the new 
President will be nominated as chief official of the bank. 


At the Credit-Anstalt the long-expected change has 
now taken place. Dr. Spitzmiiller is leaving the bank 
altogether, and is not remaining as vice-president, as it 
was one time supposed he would. It is expected that 
the present vice-presidents will also retire, while the 
president, Baron Louis Rothschild, will retain his 
position, in accordance with the express wish of the 
Government. One of the first tasks of the new general 
manager will be to come to a new s‘andstill arrangement 
with the foreign creditors, which should include relief, 
both as to capital and interest, for Austria, which took 
upon itself to guarantee the commitments of the Credit- 
Anstalt. Furthermore, an agreement will have to be 
made with the National Bank and the Government, so 
that the tremendous bill of exchange indebtedness of the 
Credit-Anstalt at the National Bank may at last be re- 
duced or converted into some other form. As things 
stand at present, the National Bank is compelled to 
exercise the greatest reserve in relation to bills of ex- 
change handed in for discounting purposes by the other 
banks and by trade in general, because the Bank cannot 
further reduce its percentage of cover. As the Credit- 
Anstalt will not for some time be in a position to redeem 
its bills, the only thing to be done will be to convert this 
bill debt, if possible, into a loan. 


The new President of the National Bank will also have 
to face the question whether he can accord facilities in 
the matter of the foreign currency restrictions. The ex- 
president, Dr. Reisch, declared that he regarded such a 
step as most difficult of accomplishment so long as foreign 
help was not forthcoming. Apart from such assistance, 
holdings of foreign exchange would of necessity decline 
still further, and the Bank would have to pay the bank- 
note tax. People are continually being arrested for illicit 
dealings in foreign exchange; they pay prices for foreign 
means of payment and for gold which are up to 30 per 
cent. above those quoted officially. The industrialists are 
demanding the cancellation of the restrictions on foreign 
exchange dealings, and in their claim they are backed up 
by most of the merchants. Up to the present, however, 
the National Bank and the Government have not shared 
this opinion. 

Unemployment is still alarming. The total figure is 
at present about 370,000 in receipt of the dole, together 
with 70,000 old age pensioners and about 16,000 un- 
employed without benefit, so that a level of 500,000 un- 
employed is nearly reached, and consequently every 
twelfth Austrian is out of work. There is no sign of an 
improvement in exports, for the expectations which were 
attached to the ‘‘ clearing ’’ arrangements are proving 
more and more clearly to have been optimistic. Very 
shortly a “‘ clearing ’’ contract with France will be signed. 
A department is being set up in Paris to function as 
clearing office and to do the same work in regard to 
Austria as, for instance, the Swiss National Bank does 
under the Austro-Swiss treaty. This office will probably 
be set up not at the Banque de France but at the 
Chamber of Commerce in Paris. In the past year imports 
from France amounted to 56.5 millions and exports to 
France to 63.2 million schillings. 


Individual small industries show the worst signs of the 


severity of the crisis. In the Vienna luxury industries 
there is at present a tendency to open branch factories 
abroad, as export is being injured by the difficulties over 
foreign means of payment and the high import duties im- 
posed in neighbouring countries. More than a year ago 
there were 2,800 workers engaged in the Vienna fancy 
leather industry, but at present there are only 150; in 
the hat industry the number of workers employed has sunk 
from 6,500 to 800. Dismissals of domestic servants are 
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still proceeding fast, because people are obliged to cyt 
down expenses, particularly on account of the heavier 
housing tax. Under these circumstances, revenue from 
all taxes is bound to decline. In various branches of the 
metal industry there have been meetings of the repre. 
sentatives of the workers to advocate the prompt conely. 
sion of a commercial treaty with Russia. The Goverp. 
ment and the banks are, however, not inclined to extend 
the risk which they are already running. 


Bankruptcies and insolvencies were as bad as ever in 
January. The weekly average was about 116 compogi- 
tions and 18 bankruptcies, against 62 and 12 in January 
of last year. There is no animation observable on the 
Stock Exchange. On some days shares in terms of 
foreign currencies rose, and Turkish securities also under. 
went a considerable improvement. In general, however, 
the tone was very quiet and the turnover very small, 
The saving deposit movement is not unfavourable, but 
there is no improvement in the quotations of securities 
bearing fixed rates of interest. 


HOLLAND. 
New Quotas — Finance — Trade Treaties. 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 
AMSTERDAM, February 10. 


Durinc the past week four new Royal Decrees have been 
issued under the quota law, limiting imports of boots and 
sho¢s, knitted wear, woollen and part-woollen fabrics, and 
outer garments respectively. The boot and shoe industry 
has eagerly desired the limitation of the import of foreign 
footwear. In consequence of intense foreign competition, 
prices had dropped to a disastrous level. Imports of 
boots and shoes during 1931 were 53 per cent. larger than 
in 1930; during the period October-December imports rose 
to 138 per cent. of the corresponding period in 1930, and 
in the month of December the importations were even 
180 per cent. higher than in December, 1930. Exports 
dropped to 354,717 pairs, and the output of the leather- 
producing industry had to be considerably curtailed im 
consequence of the reduced requirements of the Dutch 
shoe factories. The new Decree provides that during the 
period from January 1, 1932, to April 1, 1932, no imports 
may exceed prescribed percentages of the average number 
of pairs per quarter imported from each country in the 
years 1928, 1929 and 1930. These restrictions will chiefly 
affect Germany and Czechoslovakia, and it is said that, 1 
consequence of these restrictions, Bata, the great Czecho- 
slovak shoe manufacturer, is planning to erect a factory 
in the Netherlands. 


During the period from February 1, 1932, to May 1, 
1932, the import of outer garments and underclothing, 
knitted or made of tricot (socks and stockings excepted), 
is limited to 60 per cent. of the average value per quartet 
imported from each country during the years 1928, 1929 
and 1930. The import of fabrics, wholly or partly of wool 
and of outer garments is similarly restricted, but the per 
centages are 62} and 50 respectively. For outer garments 
containing rubber it is 100 per cent. These latter restric 
tions involve principally England and Germany, whic 
countries had a good outlet for these goods in the 
Netherlands. 


The new quota regulations are gradually giving rise t 
loud protests on the part of importers and dealers, who 
consider that their means of existence are being menace 
thereby. The Rotterdam port interests have also pro 
tested to the Minister of Labour, Commerce and Industry: 


The wages of dock labourers in Rotterdam and Amstet- 
dam have been reduced. The wages of labourers in the 
port were 5.60 guilders per day, as compared with 4.75 
guilders in German ports, and 4 guilders in Antwerp. The 
employers have been compelled to reduce the rate ° 
wages to 5.20 guilders per day, in connection with whieh 
they point out that the reduction should not fall unduly 
hardly on the employees, in view of the fact that the cos 
of living has dropped by 18 per cent. since 1924. Evet 
after this wage cut, the standard of wages in the Dutch 
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ports will be exceptionally high in comparison with 
the rates prevailing in foreign ports. 


A Bill has been introduced into the Second Chamber of 
Parliament authorising the Minister of Finance to 
negotiate a loan of 200 million guilders. The loan is to 
serve for the conversion of the 1922 loan and for the con- 
solidation of floating debt. As expenditure has been in- 
creased by the crisis, a Bill has been introduced, providing 
for the imposition of a 10 per cent. increase on the sugar 
excise duties, and an increase in the extra duty on wine 
excise from 20 per cent. to 80 per cent. In addition, in- 
creases are proposed in the duties on cigarettes, as well 
as in the stamp fee on foreign stocks and shares, and in 
the import duties on semi-tropical fruits, etc. The annual 
yield of the measures proposed is estimated at a total of 
13.2 million guilders. From this, 1.2 millions have to be 
deducted for super-tax exemptions on land taxes, leaving 
an aggregate of 12 millions. All the measures proposed, 
except the exemptions from land tax, are to apply until 
January 1, 1934. 


The distress among the peasant and agricultural popu- 
lation of the Netherlands is very acute, and petitions for 
support are repeatedly being submitted to the Government 
by various organisations. The new import duty which 
Britain is to impose on tomatoes means a heavy blow to 
our tomato growers. The import duty on tomatoes in 
the months of June and July is to be equivalent to 16 
Dutch cents per kg., and from August to October, inclu- 
sive, 8 cents per kg. As the price of tomatoes at the 
Rotterdam auction was 30 cents per kg. in June, 1931, 
and 9 cents in August, the duties will be ruinous to our 
output. 


It is announced that the negotiations for a new commer- 
ial treaty with Belgium have been brought to a success- 
ful conclusion. All kinds of problems, such as the ques- 
tion of the Scheldt estuary and the communication with 
the Rhine, with regard to which there has hitherto always 
been divergence of opinion, have now been solved. In 
Brussels the signing of the Belgian-Dutch treaty is ex- 
pected with certainty within a few months. 


As regards the Oslo treaty, the discussions held at 
Geneva have failed. It was suggested by Holland that 
the scope of the treaty should be extended to embrace 
quota matters. As an example, attention was drawn to 
the agreement on this subject between Belgium and the 
Netherlands. The suggestion of the Netherlands, however, 
did not find favour among the representatives of the other 
signatories, and disappointment was generally expressed 
8 to the practical value of the Oslo treaty. In this re- 
spect Denmark in particular drew attention to the quota 
measures adopted by the Netherlands to the detriment of 
the import of Danish meat. 


HUNGARY. 
Tarifis — Agriculture — Exchange Rationing. 
(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT. ) 
Bupapest, February 9. 


lris the irony of fate that the Hungarian people should 
vegin to realise the evils of high tariffs at a time when its 
Government is compelled to restrict foreign trade by all 
‘rts of prohibitions, increased duties and other devices 
© protect the currency. However desirable a reasonable 
mmercial policy would be in itself for all the Danubian 
countries, the time is not opportune for sweeping changes 
low, because every nation is preoccupied with its own 
udgetary and monetary difficulties. On the other hand, 
there is little doubt that time is working for a change. 
@ question is whether a reasonable tariff policy and a 
ose economic co-operation will forestall or follow the 
mplete financial disaster which is threatening all the 
atubian countries if the present system continues. 
4nd short of a miracle there is little hope that 1982 will 
a change for the better. 


The basic industry of Hungary—agriculture—is in a 
Ditiful state. The aggregate value of the 1931 harvest 
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is estimated at less than 1,000 million pengé, as against 
an average of 2,000 million pengd in the period of 
1927-29. Prices have fallen, marketing is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult, but debt charges fixed in gold cur- 
rencies remain unaltered. And, in addition to the 
crushing taxation and debts, the farmer has to bear the 
heavy burden of the mischievous tariff policy of the past 
and present, which has resulted in a striking discrepancy 
between agricultural and industrial prices, much to the 
detriment of the farmer. The bounty given to wheat and 
rye growers in 1930 and 193 ldid not prove to be an effec- 
tive help to agriculture, as it has delayed the necessary 
changes in production. The precarious state of the 
Treasury does not permit the continuance of the artificial 
** pegging ’’ of wheat and rye, and the Government has 
announced that the bounty system will be discontinued 
as from June 30, 1932. It is not yet known what the 
Government proposes to do to relieve the farmers. 


Complaints against the exchange regulations and the 
meagre rationing of the National Bank have become the 
order of the day. Scarcely one-third of the export devisen 
were surrendered to the National Bank in the period 
July 17-December 31, 1931. Though it is certain that 
the Statistical Department has over-stated the value of 
exports, returned at about 250 million pengé since the 
exchange restrictions came into force, it is no wonder that 
the National Bank could not allow more than 45.1 million 
pengéd for imports, as the amount of surrendered export 
devisen totalled only 65.5 million pengd in the period 
July-December. The League Report states that the per- 
centage of imports covered by exchanges allowed by the 
National Bank amounted to 13 and 23 per cent. respec- 
tively of the total merchandise imports in October and 
November, 1931. The prospects for 1932 are certainly not 
better. The various clearing and quota agreements 
entered into with Austria, Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, 
Germany, etc., have proved of little value to promote 
trade. Negotiations with Czechoslovakia for the conclu- 
sion of a new commercial treaty, after more than a year 
of Customs war, have not yet resulted in any agreement. 

The difficulties arising out of the transfer moratorium 
declaration are almost daily increasing. Though the good 
faith of the Hungarian Government in the matter of giving 
priority to the League Loan of 1924 cannot be questioned, 
the other creditors are complaining of unequal treatment. 
It is difficult to see how the delicate problems arising out 
of the transfer moratorium can be solved in the absence 
of the creditors’ representative in Budapest. More than 
six weeks have elapsed since the transfer moratorium 
was declared, and in spite of the fact that Baron Kordanyi, 
the Finance Minister, expressed in Geneva his desire to 
negotiate with the groups of the creditors at the earliest 
date, practically nothing has happened. Negotiations for 
new standstill agreements, as they only confirm an exist- 
ing status, are matters of rather secondary importance. 
But even these have been unsuccessful so far. 


NORWAY. 
Money — Banking — Trade Policy. 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 
TRONDHEIM, February 2. 


ALTHOUGH conditions in the domestic money market have 
shown stringency for some length of time, this tendency 
has lately become more pronounced, a fact which is 
clearly borne out by the return of the Norges Bank for 
January 3lst. While notes in circulation at January 22nd 
showed some decline compared with the previous week, 
this item rose by the end of the month from 309.6 million 
kroner to 310.08 million kroner. At the same time, 
deposits fell off by some 8 million kroner, balances abroad 
by well over 4.5 million kroner, and foreign securities by 
about 2.6 million kroner. This somewhat unfavourable 
development is not, however, unusual at this time of the 
year, when trade figures generally decline after the 
seasonal expansion over Christmas, and dividend pay- 
ments often cause an extraordinary drain on the resources 
of the private banks. 
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In the course of the past month most of the joint-stock 
banks have published their reports. Of the so-called 
*‘ big three ’’ in Oslo, the Christiania Bank og Kredit- 
kasse at present remains as the only ‘‘ free 
the publication of its report naturally is eagerly awaited. 
It appears that it has had a favourable year, in spite of 
the general trade depression and the somewhat reduced 
resources with which it has had to work. It is maintain- 
ing a dividend of 8 per cent., and has been able also to 
appropriate considerable funds for depreciation. What is 
true of this bank may also be said—with modifications— 
of most of the other Norwegian banks, whose position is 
now generally recognised as very sound. The two or 
three cases of suspended payments that occurred last 
month refer to provincial banks with a relatively in- 
significant sphere of action. The work of reconstruction 
of the Norske Creditbank and the Bergens Privatbank is 
now well advanced, as sufficient new capital has been 
secured. It is expected that normal operations on a free 
basis will be resumed in the near future. 


No political events of any importance have occurred at 
home for some time past, and the interest of politicians 
seems to be chiefly concentrated on international affairs. 
The question of a mutual preferential agreement between 
the British Empire and Scandinavian (as well as certain 
other) countries has been discussed with keen interest in 
this country. The commercial intercourse between Great 
Britain and Norway is so extensive that closer co-opera- 
tion between the two countries with regard to their fiscal 
policy would prove of the utmost importance to Norway, 
as well as to Great Britain herself. Further develop- 
ments in this matter are being eagerly looked forward to 
in Norwegian business circles. 


Unemployment figures for January 15th show a slight 
increase since December 15th last, though the figure, 
34,636, is considerably higher than a year ago, when the 
number of unemployed was 28,596. Operations on the 
Bourse were not very brisk last month. Bonds were 
steady, but the tendency for shares has been sagging. 
Recently, however, shipping shares have been firmer, 
especially those connected with Far East markets. 





SWITZERLAND. 
Foreign Trade — Industry — Budget. 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 


GENEVA, January 30. 


THE economic depression has not yet reached its bottom 
in Switzerland, and the general situation was aggravated 
in December by a further drop in exports and a rise in the 
number of unemployed. The December foreign trade 
returns were unsatisfactory, not only on account of the de- 
crease in exports, but also on account of the increased 
adverse trade balance. Imports totalled £8,174,100, the 
highest figure of the year, and that rise is due mainly to 
the fact that big purchases were made in anticipation of 
the coming increase in Customs duties and of the setting 
up of import restrictions. Exports, on the other hand, 
fell to £3,711,000, the lowest figure of the whole year. 


The foreign trade results for the year 1931 show a serious 
contraction. Imports aggregated £90,048,181, compared 
with £106,568,064 during the previous year, a decrease of 
about 15 per cent.; exports totalled £53,951,908, as 
against £70,700,000, a drop of nearly 23 per cent. against 
1930, which was already a low record year. The adverse 
balance is thus £36,096,278, compared with £35,868,001 
last year, and it is not expected that it can be made good 
by invisible exports, as the revenue derived from securities, 
banking and the hotel industry will be much lower than 
during the previous year. 


The slump in exports is particularly striking in regard 
to the key industries—watchmaking, silk, cotton and 
machinery—the aggregate sales of which show a decrease 
of 31 per cent. against 1930. The monthly average of 
exports is £4,495,992, the lowest figure recorded since 
1914. During the economic depression of 1922 and 1923 
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bank, and 





the average was respectively £5,871,000 and £5,867,00, 
and since then wholesale prices have been reduced by 
about 20 per cent. 


Commercial exchanges with the five principal countrig 


were as follows :— 

(£ millions.) (£ millions) 

Imports from Exports to 
1930. 1931. 1930. 1931, 
Germany .....-...0+ 28-0 25-3 11-2 7:5 
OD kdccwkhosovsecn 18-0 14:1 7:3 5-7 
DUE. scussnesnshssesnen 7-4 6:5 4-8 3-7 
Great Britain ....... 9-2 3:8 10:8 9:7 
TELM ccocipduennehe shine 8-0 6:2 5:3 3°4 


Germany retains the first place among the purveyors to 
the Swiss market, while Britain remains fifth. On the 
other hand, Britain has taken among the chief buyers of 
Swiss goods the first place, which Germany held last year, 
Commercial exchanges with Great Britain were rather 
slack; imports from Britain totalled £4,144,000, as against 
£9,277,000 in 1930, while exports to Britain aggregated 
£9,900,000, compared with £10,500,000 last year, the drop 
being due partly to the setting up of new duties in Britain, 
There is at present no sign of any coming improvement in 
the situation, business is very difficult, and there is no 
great hope of Swiss foreign trade developing in the near 
future. 

At the end of December the Swiss Parliament passed 
the Budget of the Confederation for 1932. Receipts are 
estimated at £16,364,000 and expenditure at £16,672,000, 
thus leaving an estimated deficit of £308,000. While 
receipts show an increase of £280,000 over the previous 
year, expenditure is £440,000 higher. The rise in expendi- 
ture is due to the fact that the instalment for the redemp- 
tion of the debt has been raised from £787,000 in 1931 to 
£1,651,760 in 1932; moreover, a sum of £912,000 is to be 
paid to the reserve fund for social and old age insurance, 
and the growth of unemployment has made it necessary 
further to increase the State subsidies for the unemployed. 


It has been recently stated that the 1931 accounts will 
show a small surplus instead of the deficit estimated; but, 
if business does not improve, the 1932 deficit is likely to be 
higher than the estimate. The Federal Government has 
therefore instructed the Federal departments and services 
to make drastic economies so as not to exceed the sums 
allowed to them. 


The public debt stood at £196,765,520 at the end of 
1930, a rise of £696,360. This is due to an increase in the 
total of the floating debt. On the other hand, the consoli- 
dated debt, which was £88,020,000 in 1925, was brought 
down to £75,330,880 at the end of 1930, and a further 
£520,000 was repaid in the course of the past year. Con- 
sequently the sum needed for the interest and service of 
the debt was reduced from £4,664,000 in 1925 to 
£3,999,600 in 1931, and it will only be £3,608,000 in 1932. 

The financial situation of the Confederation is sound, but 
it is felt that the Government is too generous in the grant- 
ing of subsidies to the Cantons, Communes and various 
organisations. ‘In 1920 State subsidies aggregated 
£1,460,000; they rose to £2,400,000 in 1931, and they are 
estimated at £6,000,000 in 1982. Public opinion has been 
vainly asking the Government to put an end to this 
dangerous policy, but nothing has been done so far to 
curtail these expenses, and, should they further increase, 
the question would have to be examined of imposing 
some new form of taxation, which the electorate woul 
certainly refuse. 





NEW ZEALAND. 


Election — Overseas Trade — Prices — Production. 
(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 
Curistcuurcn, December 12. 


Tne triennial general elections, held on December 2nd, 
caused less than the usual interest, and brought few sul 
prises. New Zealand has not yet had a Labour Govern- 
ment, and the two parties which have alternated in powe! 
for many years formed a Coalition late in the last sessio? 
of Parliament, gave the Coalition nomination to all sitting 
members of their parties, avoided three-cornered contests 
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wherever possible, and went to the country united against 
Labour. The Coalition party claimed that in the face of 
unparalleled depression and a critical economic situation, 
a strong Government was needed to effect economies in 
administration, and asked for a mandate to deal with the 
changing situation as necessity might demand. The 
Labour Party warned electors against the ‘‘ Coalition 
menace ’’ to the system of compulsory arbitration of | 
labour disputes, which is to be modified, and to State edu- 
cation, where economies are expected; and it advocated 
a State Central Bank, with heavy borrowing for public 
works to relieve unemployment. Few people doubted that 
the Coalition Party would be returned with a substantial 
majority. The results showed that the Coalition has lost 
four seats and gained two, Labour lost one and gained five, 
while Independents lost two. Before the poll the Coalition 
had 52 members, Labour 20, and Independents 8. After 
the election the Coalition had 50, Labour 24, and Inde- 
pendents 6. Since most of the Independents will support 
the Coalition, it is practically assured of a two to one 
majority. The Minister of Lands, the Hon. D. Jones, 
ex-Chairman of the Meat Export Board, lost his seat by a 
narrow margin, but there were few changes, as only | 
eeven new members, three of whom have served before, 
were elected in a House of eighty. Some changes and 
additions are expected in the Cabinet, but it is unlikely 
that the new Parliament will meet till June, as the imme- 
diate need is said to be for more economical adminis- | 
tration. 





The business outlook in the Dominion appears to have 
improved since the winter. Part of the improvement may 
be seasonal, but there are indications of some recovery of 
internal trade. Unemployment has decreased, the over- 
seas trade balance is definitely favourable, and, apart from 
seasonal developments, the relation between bank 
advances and deposits has been improving for some 
months. The value of overseas trade, however, shows 
no improvement as yet. For the year ended October 31st, 
exports were £34,369,000, as compared with £47,021,000 
in 1930, and £55,877,000 in 1929, while imports were 
£26,946,000, against £47,074,000 in 1930 and £48,935,000 
in 1929. For the latest year, therefore, exports exceed 
imports by nearly £7,500,000. Comparing exports during 
the first nine months of 1931 with the average for the 
same period over the five years 1927-31, wool decreased 
slightly in quantity and realised 52 per cent. less in value ; 
lamb increased 16 per cent. in quantity and fell 7 per cent. 
in value ; the quantity of mutton declined slightly, but the 
value fell by 28 per cent.; butter increased 18 per cent. 
in quantity and declined 8 per cent. in value; cheese de- 
clined slightly in quantity and fell 28 per cent. in value. 
Over the whole group, the fall in value is 27 per cent., but 
the inclusion of the two years 1930-31 lowers the base of 
comparison. The fall in total export values since 1929 
is nearly 40 per cent. The decline in imports has been 
even more drastic and amounts to 45 per cent. since 1929. 
Comparing the first nine months of 1930 and 1931, imports 
of motor vehicles and timber have fallen over 70 per cent. ; 
boots and shoes, carpets, musical instruments, hardware 
and iron and steel over 50 per cent. ; apparel, cotton piece- 
goods, tobacco and cigarettes, and motor spirit over 40 
per cent., and woollen goods, electrical equipment and 
motor tyres over 30 per cent. This decrease in imports 
is due in some measure to unfavourable exchange rates 
and higher Customs duties, but is mainly the effect of 
decreased purchasing power consequent upon the heavy 
fall in export prices. 


_As the year draws to its close the prospects appear a 
little brighter. There is more confidence in financial 
circles, share prices have been rising, and business has 
een more active since Britain’s suspension of the gold 
standard, and mortgage registrations and discharges indi- 
tate that both capital and property are moving. But 
the hope of substantial improvements in export prices 
during the 1931-32 export season shows as yet little 
chance of fulfilment. Prices of dairy produce and miscel- 
‘neous items have risen somewhat from their low levels 
at the end of last season, but meat and hides, skins and 
tallow are lower. The wool sales have begun, and are being 
‘nxiously watched, for wool is a large item, and is subject 
‘o the widest variations in price. The first sales at 
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Auckland, Napier, Wellington and Christchurch have pro- 
vided keen competition and active buying for the chief 
wool-using countries, but it is evident that buyers have 
definite and fairly low limits. Generally speaking, half- 
bred wool and all the finer counts show advances in price 


all the lower counts show declines. It is generally expected 
that, at present prices, the total yield of the wool clip may 
be a little greater than last year, but still much lower than 
in recent years, and in many cases still below cost of pro- 
duction. But despite low export prices and the fact that 
internal costs are not yet adjusted to export price levels, 
the general position in New Zealand probably compares 
favourably with the situation in most countries. The trade 
balance is adjusted, the Budget balanced, economies are 
being effected (notably in the railways since their removal 
from political control), unemployment is decreasing, 
internal trade improving slightly, and the farmers, though 
hard hit, appear able to carry on. The early part of the 
season has been dry in eastern districts, but the volume of 
production is likely to be little affected, and the surplus 
available for export is expected to continue its steady 
expansion. 





Letters to the Coittor. 


THE CRISIS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST. 


Srr,—I am sorry to have to trespass further on your space 
in commenting on the extraordinary statistical methods which 
the Duchess of Atholl uses in her determined effort to prove 
that, as usual, Russia is the villain of the piece, and that Sir 
Henry Strakosch is wrong in his explanation of the world 
crisis. She accuses me of being misinformed on dates and 
figures. If I am misinformed, then so are the Economist 
and the usual trade sources from which my information was 
taken. 

The Duchess’s use of average declared import values as 
evidence that a particular country is under-selling the market 
is, of course, of little value, for these figures conceal variations 
in quality, condition, relative market demand, and other 
similar factors. Is Australia constantly undercutting because, 
as the Duchess’s own figures show, her butter is normally 
imported for less than New Zealand or Danish butter? Is the 
Irish Free State also guilty because its eggs are on the average 
imported for considerably less than eggs from Denmark or 
the Netherlands ? 

As for her triumph in discovering that in 1931 Russian 
butter formed not 3 per cent., but 5 per cent. of our, butter 
imports, the explanation is that I was following her exactly 
in quoting 1930 figures, when the proportion was wellunder 
3 per cent. But in any case, it is ridiculous to suggest that 
either 3 per cent. or 5 per cent. of the supplies exercise an 
important influence on the market price. 

With regard to eggs, the Duchess now admits that in 1931 
Russia contributed only about 1 per cent. of our egg imports— 
apart altogether from home production, but she attempts 
to justify her assertion that this 1 per cent. caused egg prices 
to fall heavily in 1931, by observing that in 1928 Russia 
supplied about 9 per cent. of our imports of eggs. What 
imports in 1928 have to do with prices in 1931 she does not say, 
But if there were any force in her argument for 1931, then, 
presumably, Russian exports proportionately nine times as 
great in 1928 should have produced a correspondingly greater 
fall in price during that year. She seems to have overlooked 
the fact that actually egg prices rose in the course of 1928. 

The figures of wheat prices quoted by the Duchess for 
January and July, 1930, being averages covering all imports, 
are naturally in each case lower than the prices I quoted for 
standard grades of high quality. But in any case the propor- 
tionate drop in price is very nearly the same in both sets of 
figures—25 per cent. The Duchess now admits that Russia 
had nothing to do with this drop, but that it was due to price 
cutting alternately by the U.S.A. and the Argentine. If she 
reads Hansard for the latter months of that year, she will 
find that her Parliamentary friends threw much of the blame 
then on German dumped wheat and French dumped flour. 
So there seems to have been a bevy of foreign villains in this 
particular piece. 

As for the last three months of 1930, when our imports of 
wheat from Russia were unusually heavy, as compared with our 
imports from Canada, the United States and the Argentine, 
trade inquiries would have shown the Duchess that in this 
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period (1) the total world trade in wheat was in normal 
quantities; (2) the Canadian Pools and the American Farm 
Board were deliberately keeping off the market under the 
mistaken impression that by this means they could force 
European consumers to pay higher prices; and (3) as usual, 
just before her new harvest, the Argentine had practically 
no wheat to sell. There is a world market for wheat, and its 
price depends on the market estimation of supplies and 
demand everywhere. Actually, in the last months of 1930 
prices fell about as much in North America, where there was no 
Russian wheat, as in this country. And at that time there 
was good reason to suppose that wheat prices would fall 
considerably further, as in fact they continued to fall for 
months after Russia ceased to be an important factor in the 
market. The grain trade has good ground for its opinion that, 
quality for quality, Russia sold her wheat at a higher average 
price than those of her competitors who held for a rise and lost. 

It is true that if Russia ceased to export there would be 
smaller supplies of certain goods on world markets. Equally, 
in such circumstances, Russian purchases from abroad would 
correspondingly fall, and manufacturers and workmen now 
employed on Russian orders would lose their employment, 
thus even further reducing the demand for goods of all kinds. 

The Duchess has produced no shread of real evidence to 
prove that the general fall in prices is appreciably due to 
Russian exports, and no evidence—for none exists—that the 
responsible British distributing firms who have contracted to 
get the best price they can under existing market conditions 
for Russian produce are incompetent or guilty of gross breaches 
of trust. Iam grateful to her for providing an opportunity to 
demonstrate how slender a basis of fact exists for a campaign 
which generally relies on innuendos rather than statistics, 
but whose purpose is dangerously mischievous to peace and to 
normal trade developments.—Yours faithfully, 

E. F. Wise. 


Hazlitt House, 
Southampton Buildings, W.C.2. 
February 10, 1932. 


DIVIDENDS FROM TAXES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST. 


Sir,—During the years 1924-30 the beet sugar factories paid 
£17,876,934 for 9,668,854 tons of beet. (Pages 85 and 287 
Ministry of Agriculture Economic Series No. 27.) 

The factories made sugar from these beets and sold the sugar 
to the public at ordinary market prices. The result to the 
factories was a profit of £8 millions (page 288). 

The taxpayer provided £22,366,643 in subsidy (page 291) and 
approximately £44 millions by remission of duty, so that the 
factories had not only their roots but also their profits given 
to them as a present by the taxpayer. 

It would therefore have cost the taxpayer £8 millions less 
if he had paid the farmer for his sugar beet roots and then 
burnt the whole lot! The only losers would have been the 
factory shareholders, 33 per cent. of whom are foreigners! 

Yours, etc., 
Royal Empire Society, Gro. RicHaRDson. 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
January 27, 1932. 





Books and Publications. 


—_--+__ 


ENGLAND IN PALESTINE.* 


PaLesTINE, the home of religions and the cockpit of the 
pious, has provided Mr Bentwick with a double oppor- 
tunity, first to display his great administrative powers in 
building up its new legal system, and second to prove his 
gifts as an historian. It was no easy task to write and 
make readable the tangled story of Palestine since the 
war, but Mr Bentwick has done it, because being a born 
historian he knows how to select and marshal facts, to 
mingle judgment with narrative, to keep to the middle of 
the way, and, above all (despite his rather official style), 
to communicate, without straining the effect, the drama 
that runs through these ten years of strife and restoration. 
And what a drama it is! The land that Joshua overran 
and the Crusader fought for, wrested by a British army, 
dedicated by a British Minister as a national home for 
the Jewish people, passed over by the new League of 
Nations to Great Britain to be a testing ground for the 


* “England in Palestine.” 
Paul, Trench Trubner & Co., Ltd. 


By Norman Bentwick. 


Kegan 
12s. 6d. 
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newest kind of experimental government, administereg 
first by a Jewish statesman and then by an English field. 
marshal, torn by racial jealousy and religious fury, riven 
by earthquake, withered by drought, shaken by financial 
crisis, civil commotions and bloody rioting, impeded by 
trade boycotts, scolded by press lords, admonished by 
commissions, and withal growing almost every year jp 
strength and prosperity—such is Palestine in the years 
covered by Mr Bentwick’s history. ; 

In her first two High Commissioners the country wag 
more fortunate than any country in this world of bad 
government has a right to expect. Sir Herbert Samuel, 
who came to Palestine ‘‘ with the halo of a saviour” 
and left it “‘ trailing clouds of glory,’’ being a Jew, was 
from the first a stumbling block to the Gentiles; but the 
five years he spent in Palestine were years of healing and 
peaceful development, and when he came home in 1925 
he could claim for his work that it was ‘‘ not unworthy 
of the land on whose behalf it had been done.’’ Lord 
Plumer, following Sir Herbert, was hailed as a saviour— 
this time by the Arabs—but in the main he confirmed the 
policy of his predecessor, and by his success proved that 
Palestine could be administered as effectively by 4 
Christian as by a Jew. His presence was “‘ worth a bat- 
talion,’’ and no Englishman can read without pride the 
tale of how, when he wanted a salute fired on Armistice 
Day, no gun could be found in the land except an old 
Turkish cannon. 

The third of the High Commissioners had a more diff- 
cult task. It was his bad luck that while he was on leave 
the riot of the Wailing Wall broke out and that the 
problem was handled at the London end by a not too skil- 
ful Labour Minister and a Government that was never 
quite certain which side of the road it was walking on. 
The somewhat gaseous idealism of the Prime Minister 
mixed unhappily with the cynical vacillation of Lord Pass- 
field, and the period of their responsibility is not the 
proudest part of England’s record in Palestine. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
[Brief mention of a book in this column does not necessarily 
mean that it will not receive fuller notice in a subsequent issue.) 
(1s would be a convenience to our readers if publishers would 
make a point of notifying us of the prices of booke sent for 
inclusion in thie column. ) 

Disarmament and Security since Locarno, 1925-1931. By 
John W. Wheeler-Bennett. With an Introduction by 
Major-General Sir Neill Malcolm. (London) George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 40, Museum Street. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

A most comprehensive survey of the political and technical back- 
ground of the Disarmament Conference. 

The Politics of Naval Disarmament. By Giovanni Engely. 
Translated by H. V. Rhodes. (London) Williams and 
Norgate, Ltd., 38, Great Ormond Street. 15s. net. 


| A timely publication, in which the general principles of limits 

tion and reduction of armaments are discussed, and the history of 

the naval negotiations from the Washington Treaty to the Treaty 
of London are critically examined. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS. 
The following may be obtained from H.M. Stationery 

Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 

Public Department: Statement showing the Gross and 
Net Total Cost of the Civil Services and Revenue 
Departments of the Navy, Army and Air Services for 
the Year ended March 31, 1981. 3d. net. 

Department of Overseas Trade: Conditions and Prospects 
of United Kingdom Trade in India, 1930-31. 38. 6d. 
net. 

Report of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies for 
the Year 1930: Part 4—Trade Unions, Section | 
Proceedings and Statistical Notes. 1s. net. 

Colonial Reports: No. 1560, Seychelles, 1980. 1s. net, 
No. 1561, Northern Rhodesia, 1930. 2s. net. 

Civil Estimates and Estimates for Revenue Departments: 


Supplementary Estimate for Year ending March 31, 
1932. 3d. net. 


| Civil Appropriation Accounts, 1930. 7s. 6d. net. 
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The Stock Exchange. 


HOME RAILWAY PROSPECTS. 


Taree of the four main-line British railways and the 
Metropolitan Railway have declared their final dividends 
for 1931, and the announcement of the London and North- 
Eastern is expected next Friday. The general conclusions 
suggested can be briefly summarised. The second succes- 
sive year of depression has reduced railway gross revenues 
below the figures of 1926, the year of the coal stoppage, 
but expenses have been reduced to a point which would 
have been thought inconceivable five years ago. All the 
railways have earned less than the 3 per cent. ordinary 
dividend laid down by law as a condition of the full trustee 
status of prior charges and preference stocks. The Great 
Western has maintained its trustee position by drawing 
half a million from internal reserves (via its contingency 
fund). The Southern and the Metropolitan have chosen 
to relinquish full trustee status rather than draw upon 
liquid resources at a difficult time. The London Midland 
and Scottish has taken £495,904 from reserve, paid a 
nominal ordinary dividend, and hence retained the status 
of its prior stocks in England under the ‘‘ Chancery 
Rules.’’ Thus the Great Western stands in magnificent 
isolation as the only main-line British railway which has 
not lapsed from full trustee status—in other words, whose 
equity capital is for the time being represented by any 
appreciable earning power. To the remaining railways, 
legal prestige has appeared a small matter by comparison 
with the conservation of internal resources in a time of 
stress and uncertainty. The following table shows how 
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the income of railway ordinary stockholders has declined 
with the deepening of the depression of 1930-31 :— 














Company. Stock. Dividends. 
1929, 1930. 1931, 1930, 
% % % £ 
L.M.S.R. ........ Ord. 44 2 + 1 — 978,761 
. Pref. O. 3 + : 

LRM ........ Def. 0. Nil Nil + s|— 201,254 
 itiistceseoves Ord. 7 54 3 — 120,831 
SR Pref. O. 5 5 4 Ll— 68,476 
WD Bee eee ewer eearees Def. oO. 24 1; Nil J 

Metropolitan ..... Ord. 4 3t 24 + 1,524 


+ Not yet announced. 


Added to (+) or 
taken from (—) 
Reserves and 
Carry-forward. 


1931. 
& 
— 495,904 


sj 
— 502,923¢ 
35 


+ 1,936 


* £500,000 appropriated from contingency fund, which was subsequently 
augmented by the release of reserves no longer re quire d. The free reserves of 


the company now show a slight increase over the previous year. 


The results achieved last year reflect a certain credit 
on many railway managements. In no case, so far, has 
a British railway fallen far short of meeting all its prefer- 
ence requirements, whereas many foreign railways have 
not even earned their bonded interest. The figures for 
22 American railroads, which we show on page 881, reveal 
that aggregate gross receipts fell last year, as compared 
with 1930, by 18.6 per cent. Of the total decline, 70 per 
cent. was taken up by reductions in expenditure, and the 
decline in net receipts was 39 per cent. as compared with 


**Z*? CHARTS OF FOUR MAIN-LINE RAILWAYS 
(Gross Receipts : 1931 compared with Average of 1925, 1927, 1928 and 1929.) 
(The vertical lines show divisions by weeks, running from the first week on the extreme left to the fifty-second on the extreme right.) 
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1980. As regards the British railways, the fall in gross 
receipts on the London Midland and Scottish was just 
over 74 per cent. as regards both railway revenue and 
receipts from ancillary services. On the Great 
Western, receipts from railways and ancillary services 
declined by 9.3 per cent. On the London and North- 
Eastern gross railway receipts declined by 94 per 
cent., and on the Southern by 5} per cent. For the four 
lines together the falling off in railway gross revenue was 
of the order of 8 per cent. The L.M.S. (whose detailed 
figures are shown on page 366) has recouped no less than 
89 per cent. of its total decline in receipts by reductions 


in expenditure, so that its net revenue is down by only | 


6 per cent. The Great Western has recouped 62} per 
cent. and suffered a net decline of 184 per cent. 

These reductions in expenditure, indeed, are the chief 
consolatory feature of the 1931 results from the stock- 
holder’s point of view. They are the more gratifying 
because, in the first place, they are due only in part to the 
wage reductions effected as from the end of last March, 
and, in the second, because, while they represent a certain 
‘economy ’’ in maintenance, they have not been achieved 
at the cost of deterioration in the high standard of British 
railway properties. They are in the main the result of 
past capital expenditure and enhanced operating efficiency 
since ‘‘ grouping ’’ was effected—the fruits of policy 
initiated in earlier years, whose benefits may have been 
obtained, in some cases, last year (to use a Churchillian 
phrase), ‘* by a certain judicious shaking of the trees.’’ 

The following table, however, suggests that the stock 
markets, like the railway managements, are less concerned 
with the benefits of reductions in working costs than with 
the possible trend of future revenue :— 


: Present Price 7 . Yield at 
Highest Yield (%) |present Price 





~h compared . 
Company and Stock. soy og with at H ighest | sowing for 
F rice. | Highest Price, acermed 
30. , 1929-30. : 
1929-30. interest. 
% £ s.d. £ s. d. 
L.M.S.R. :-— 
Pm EID. copepennepecconcssens 85 69} — 18-23 414 2 5 1511 
ig evenanonanneaes 824 594 —29-09 417 0 619 3 
Pai, MIs sdencccensecccscssene 754 424 —43-71 § 6 0 9 8 3 
ho A EE 4 324 —56-08 5 8 1 12 6 3 
lb ‘ieewsensstbansebenseseseues 59 164 —72-04 3 710 110 4 
L.N.E.R. :— 
8 Sn 61 504 —17-74 417 0 6 0 90 
4% lst Guar. ...........000. 78 574 — 26-52 Re: 619 0 
4% lst. Pref. 72 42k — 40-95 Sil i 9 8 3 
4% 2nd Pref. 63% 234 —62-7 6 69 17 0 3 
ref. Ord 393 9} —75°36 012 6° 211 0 
TS wisecpebeicenninne 15% 42 —68-33 Nil Nil 
G.W.R. :— 
TL. shisbeimeasseeuanioys 862 744 — 14-12 412 3 6 7 5 
EL... sneueivasneeenstt 103 87 — 15-53 417 0 518 3 
OS eee 99} 714 —28-14 5 0 6 7 411 
ES — 56-38 517 0 712 0 
§.R. :-— 
SE I, is ncccepianieeeneieniit 864 704 — 18-50 412 6 513 6 
5%, Guar. 102 85 — 16-66 418 0 517 9 
5% Pref. .... 99 3 — 36-36 § 10 8 65 3 
Pref. Ord 774 36 — 52-98 6 90 1l 8 9 
Def. Ord 343 8 —74°45 Nil Nil 





* Based on dividends paid for year 1930. 

Broadly, quotations for railway debentures have fallen, 
since the present depression began, by 17 to 18 per cent. 
Guaranteed stocks have declined by 14 to 16 per cent. on 
the Great Western and the Southern, and by 25 to 30 
per cent. on the London and North-Eastern and the 
London Midland and Scottish. Senior preference stocks 
have lost around a third of their value on the two best 
profit-earning lines, and over two-fifths on the other two 
lines. The junior preference stocks of the London Midland 
and Scottish and the London and North-Eastern are now 
regarded as equity stocks with a limited income, while 
the equity stocks of all companies, except the Great 
Western, stand at prices representing not much more than 
“‘ option money.”’ 

It may be contended that the market is laying too much 
stress on the ‘‘ industrial risk ’’ as regards debentures and 
guaranteed stocks, and that, in view of the wide margin of 
earnings still available, some of these stocks are decidedly 
cheap at present prices. Another explanation, however, 
must be sought for yields of 8 and 9 per cent. on senior 
preference stocks. The market appears to have at the 
back of its mind, not only the fear of trade depres- 
sion in 1932 (attested by a further decline in gross revenue 
on the four lines for the first five weeks of this year, as 
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compared with 1931, of 8} per cent.), but apprehension 
that part of the railways’ traffic has been lost for good, 
The latter impression has been intensified rather than 
allayed by a fresh attack by the railways, at this precise 
moment, on the alleged ‘‘ unfair advantages ’’ of roaq 
transport. A glance at the next table will show that the 
incidence of falling traffic has not been equal on all the 
four lines either last year or over the whole period singe 
‘* grouping ”’: 


TotraLt Gross REVENUE FROM RaiLtway WORKING. 
(Amounts in million £.) 

















LMS.R. | L.N.E.R. | G.W.R, 8.R. Total—4 
Companies, 
Year. 

1923 1923 1923 1923 1923 
Amt. | “"j99| Amt. i Amt. | “"r99| 4mt- | yo9| Amt = 100 
100 | 61-3 | 100 | 32-4 | 100 | 23-8 | 100 199-0 | 100 

99 | 59-8 | 98 | 32:2] 99 | 23-9 | 100 | 198-5) 99 

97 | 58-2] 95] 31-3 | 97 | 24-2 | 102 | 192-7) 97 

83 | 48-6 | 79| 26-9| 83 | 22-3| 94] 165-1) 33 

95 | 56-7 | 93 | 31-8 | 98 | 23-6 | 99 | 189-9] 95 

91 | 54-1 | 88] 30-5] 94| 23-0 | 97 | 181-5] 91 

90 | 55-6 | 91] 31-0 | 96] 23-0 | 97 | 182-8] 92 

84 | 52-4 | 86| 29-6 | 91] 22-4] 94| 172-6) a7 

78 | 47-2t| 77 | 27-0t] 83 | 21-2t| 89 | 158-6t) 50 


* Coal stoppage. t Approximate figures, 


I Comparison since 1928 is approximate only, as a result of accounting changes, the 
general effect of which is to ralse figures for 1928 and later by about one per cent, in 
each case. 

Last year the falling tendency in gross railway revenue 
was least on the Southern and the London, Midland and 
Scottish, and greatest on the Great Western and the 
London and North Eastern. The point is graphically re- 
vealed by the charts on the previous page, reproduced by 
the courtesy of the Financial News, and of Mr T.G. Rose, 
author of *‘ Business Charts.’’* These charts have been 
drawn on the ‘‘ Z’’ principle, so that they show at a 
glance how gross receipts fluctuated last year, by com- 
parison with those of an ‘‘ average ’’ period embracing the 
years 1925, 1927, 1928 and 1929. The ‘‘ current ’’ curve 
in each case is a simple plotting of each of the figures for 
‘* all traffic ’’ during the 52 weeks. The ‘‘ cumulative ” 
curve explains itself, while the ‘‘ trend ’’ curve is based on 
the moving totals for 52 weeks ending with each week in 
question. Thus, the position of the curve at the twentieth 
week of 1931, for example, is determined by the total 
receipts for the last 32 weeks of 1930 and the first 20 weeks 
of 1931. 

The charts show that the London Midland and Scottish 
and London and North-Eastern Railways had suffered 
most from depression before 1931 began, their ‘‘ trend ” 
line starting furthest from the average. Last year, how- 
ever, the trend line of the Great Western showed a steeper 
fall than that of the London Midland and Scottish, while 
the ‘‘ gradient ’’ of the decline became noticeably less 
after the first few weeks of last year. The Southern, 
which at the beginning of last year had suffered least from 
depression, began to show signs of a less favourable trend 
before the summer. In short, the lines least dependent 
on heavy goods traffic are tending increasingly to register 
the effects of hard times, of which other lines took the 
impact much earlier. 

Until a decisive upturn in trade can be prophesied with 
more confidence, this tendency may continue. Mean- 
while, it would be regrettable if better times, whenever 
they came, were the signal for intensification of compe- 
tition between rail and road. The figures given in the last 
table suggest that, even in ‘‘ good ’’ years, the drain of 
railway traffic to the roads has been appreciable. I[n- 
creased taxation recently levied on the roads, for Ex- 
chequer purposes, has taken the sting out of part of the 
railways’ case against the alleged ‘‘ subsidisation "’ of road 
transport. The problem remains, however, of effectively 
co-ordinating two transport agencies which ought to be 
complementary and not competitive. Whether its solu- 
tion depends upon Parliament’s acceptance of the implica- 
tions of the fact that the railways no longer enjoy 4 
“* monopoly,’’ except for a limited range of heavy goods, 
and the sweeping away of statutory control of rates and 
fares, is a very far-reaching question. 





* “Business Charts” by T. G. Rose, M.I.Mech.E. (London), 
Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd. 
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THE WEEK IN THE MARKETS. 


THE LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE. 


SETTLING DAYS. 


TICKET, 
February 16. 


Account. 
February 18. 


Aw easier tone throughout the markets was associated with 
obvious internal and external factors like the continuance 
of hostilities at Shanghai, fading hopes of an early re- 
duction in Bank rate, and a large increase in the unem- 
ployment figures during January, which was regarded as 
more than seasonal. In view of the correspondence be- 
tween movements in London and New York, to which we 
have repeatedly drawn attention of recent weeks, another 
factor may have been the total absence of any signs of the 
much-prophesied improvement in American sentiment. 
Feeling in London was, if anything, slightly better in mid- 
week, the earnings and dividend statements of the rail- 
ways, particularly the London, Midland and Scottish, 
being less adverse than had been feared, while some sec- 
tions of the market drew a modicum of comfort from the 
reduction in the adverse visible balance of British overseas 
trade during January, and from nebulous reports of Anglo- 
French agrement over financial and fiscal questions. Pre- 
vailing conditions were reflected in a slow decline in the 
volume of business rather than in any considerable sagging 
of prices, the markets suffering less from unfavourable 
views than reluctance to take any view. 

Trading in Gilt-edged stocks remained dull and re- 
stricted, partly on the mid-week decline in sterling and 
partly on a little liquidation by stale bulls. Funding Loan 
came on offer and movements in War Loan were wider 
than usual, though a moderate improvement occurred on 
Thursday. India loans were also realised, and Australian 
issues again had an uncertain trend, the announcement of 
the prospective payment of the interest on New South 
Wales loans being regarded as reassuring but vague. 

Only a moderate business was done in Foreign Bonds, 
Brazilians being particularly dull owing to delay in 
publishing the Funding Scheme. German bonds received 
rather more attention. Chinese and Japanese issues lost 
further ground on the continuance of hostilities, and on 
fears regarding the ability of Japanese finances to stand 
prolonged strain. 

The dividend announcements by three of the “* Big 
Four ’’ railways are discussed on other pages. The relapse 
of certain stocks from full trustee status was not unex- 
pected. On Wednesday, the statement of the large 
economies made by the London, Midland and Scottish put 
the market better, but the Great Western statement 
quickly caused a reaction, which affected both ordinary 
and preference stocks of all the groups on Thursday. The 
continued fall in gross receipts provoked adverse comment. 
The Underground dividend, announced after hours on 
Thursday was 7 per cent., against 8 per cent. for 1930. 
Argentine rails were marked lower on a small business 
after reports of damage to the maize crop. Canadian 
Pacific was weak on the intimation that future dividends 
would be paid half-yearly instead of quarterly. 

The tendency of the Industrial Markets was uncertain, 
tariff prospects exerting little influence on prices, while 
the cautionary note of Mr Runciman’s speech on the out- 
look appreciably affected sentiment. Investment demand 
for electrical shares was less in evidence. Iron and steel 
issues were again heavy on hope deferred. Despite the 
mid-week announcement of an agreement in principle on 
the more-looms-to-a-weaver question, textile shares were 
depressed. Breweries remained fairly steady, but Tobacco 
shares obtained little support, Carreras being particularly 
heavy on forced selling. Selling from New York depressed 
the price of Ford, whose intentions with regard to the 
‘baby ’’ car market, are discussed in a Note on page 367. 
Tate,end Lyle fluctuated sharply on the news that the 
continuance of the Thames strike might involve the closing 
of the London factory. Cables and Wireless rallied on 
bear closing. International shares were irregular in sym- 
pathy with the tone in New York, but improved slightly 
before the week-end in a slight revival of Continental 
interest. Bank shares showed little change, but altera- 
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tions in insurance share quotations were fractionally 
downwards. 

Increased activity in oil shares did not last long, prices 
tending to recede immediately Continental support was 
withdrawn. A slight revival of Paris buying, however, 
was sufficient to put Mexican Eagle, Royal Dutch and 
V.O.C. better towards the end of the week. Rubber 
shares were as quiet as ever, and tended to sag in sym- 
pathy with the weaker conditions in the commodity mar- 
ket. Attempts to sell on an unwilling market caused a 
reduction of quotations for tea shares in mid-week, de- 
spite the steadiness of Indian tea prices in the auction 
room. 

Business in the Mining Markets was on a small scale, 
though the undertone became less dull as the week pro- 
gressed. Kaffirs were a little harder on a modest inquiry 
from Johannesburg and Paris. Copper shares, however, 
were adversely affected by the sharp fall in the price of 
the metal, which is dealt with on page 368. A potential 
improvement in tin shares was checked, similarly, by 
signs of weakness in the price of the metal. 

“ FINANCIAL NEWS” DAILY BARGAIN INDEX. 
(Approximate number of Bargains recorded in Stock Exchange Lists.) 























Feb. 4 | Feb. 5, | Feb. 6,| Feb. 8, | Feb.9, | Feb. 10,| Feb. 11, 
1932. 1932. 1932. 1932. 1932. 1932. 1932. 
Government and 
Municipal Loans | 1,340 1,251 568 1,112 1,177 1,108 1,066 
Transport, Com- 
munications, and 
Public Utilities... 539 660 259 578 575 720 591 
Commercial and 
Industrial*®........ 1,024 1,190 462 1,138 1,032 1,239 1,071 
Banks, Insurance 
and Financial ... 355 377 146 297 378 378 333 
Minea (including 
Nitrate) .....ccccc. 214 238 106 273 268 282 323 
i iiciiiiinastindinieness 180 ill 2 118 65 91 88 
Rubber, Tea and 
REEED cncscctccsece 45 68 25 65 67 56 60 
ID Senccacoses 3,697 3,895 1,588 3,581 3,582 3,874 3,532 


© Including iron and steel and breweries, 
“ FINANCIAL NEWS *. DAILY AVERAGE OF 30 INDUSTRIAL ORDINARY STOCKS. 
(1928 = 100.) 

























Highest | Lowest | red. 4,| Feb. 5, | Feb.6 | eb. 8 Feb. 9, | Feb. 10,| Feb. 11 
of 1932. | of 1932. ae wae St eb. 6, eb. eb. 9, eb. 10, wil, 
(Jan. 14.)|(Feb.11)| 1952 | 1932. | 1932. | 1932. | 1932. | 1932. | 1932. 
| | 
61-2 | 58-5 | 59-8 | 59-8 | 59-7 | 59-7 59-2 58-7 | 58-5 





FOREIGN STOCK EXCHANGES. 
NEW YORK. 


The course of the markets was irregular, slightly firmer 
conditions in mid-week putting a temporary end to 
scattered selling which had reduced a number of stocks, 
particularly railroad issues, to new low levels. The news 
that the U.S. currency is to be immediately expanded by 
$2,500 millions, however, brought a mercurial rise in all 
sections of the market during Thursday's late session. 
Business was helped by a statement of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation announcing its intention of open- 
ing 17 regional agencies; and describing its loan policy. 
A maximum of three years is laid down for advances, 
which in no case can be made to new enterprises. Dealers 
were hopeful that a compromise might be made between 
the Administration and Senator Glass, whose Bill for 
altering the banking system is holding up measures 
for relieving depositors in failed banks and an “‘ easier 
money ’’ policy in general. The fresh reduction of copper 
prices and the reduced demand for oil unfavourably 
affected the more speculative markets. Trade and in- 
dustry showed no signs of permanent recovery. Steel 
mill production for the week ended February 6th ran at 
28 per cent. of capacity, as in the previous week. The 
unfilled orders of the U.S. Steel Corporation for the month 
ended January 31st were 2,648,000 tons, against 
2,735,000 at the end of December and 4,132,000 tons a 
year ago. Automobile output was estimated at 126,518 
units, a gain of 2 per cent., as compared with December 
and a fall of 29 per cent. as compared with January, 
1931. The Ford eight-cylinder model is undergoing its 
final test, and production will start by the end of this 
month. The business index of the New York Times stood 
at 62.2 for the week ended January 30th, as compared 


(Continued on page 364.) 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS. 


Note.—Shares with a New York quotation, or with definite American interest, are distinguished by stalics, 


In calculating yields on the stocks and shares quoted below allowance is made for interest accrued since the last payment. Where stocks are definitely redeematle at a certain 
date the yield includes any profit or loss on redemption ; where stocks are redeemable at or before a certain date the final date ot repayment is taken when the stock stands ate 
discount and the earliest date when the quotation is above par. The return on ordinary stocks and shares is calculated on the dividends paid by the company during the last year, 


_erices 
Prices | ear 1932 
Year (Jan. 1 to Price Prioe | Rise | 
1931. Feb. 10) Name of Security. | 
inclusive. | 


ae ee 
High- y- | High-  Low- 


|| Prices | 

Prices | Year 1932 
Year |} (Jan. 1 to 
1931. || Feb. 10) 


Price Price | Rise i 


’ Name of Security. || = | | or & 
|| inclusive, | 1932. | 1932. | Fall. | 
High- | Low- | High- , Low- 


Present 
3, | >. 
|| 1932. 


| 


Foreign Rys.—cont. | 
$124 $5 | $42 | In. Ry. = 


264 , 14 12} | Leopoldina Ord. Stk.. 
56 25% | 20 Do. 54% Oum. Pr. Stk. 
55/- 26/3 | 26/3 | Nitrate Rlys. (£10) ..... || 
i 2 8 8 Paraguay Oen. D. Db. || 
| 70/- | 70/- | 70/- | Salvador Ord. (£10)..... | 
150 105 94 San Paulo Ord. Stk. .. | 
65/- | 23/9 20/- | Taltal Rly. Ord. £5 .... || 
| + 3 Utd, Havana Ord. St... 


British 
544 Consols 24% .o00....0.008 
814 | Consols 4% 
734 | Con. Loan 34% 
93 | Do. 44% 1940-44 ... 
99 | Do. 5% 1944-64 
838 | Funding 4% 1960-90... | 
97 f, | Treasury 44% 1932-34 | 
98% | Treasury 5% 1933-35... 
893 | Victory Bonds 4% 
95 War Loan 5% 
60% | Local Loans ‘Bo, 
36 India 23% 
424 | Do. 3% 
494 | Do. 38% 
67% || Do. 44% 1958-68 . 
| 97% || Palestine o% 42-67... 
1074 | 1034 | Sudan 539° ? Bonds . 
90 87% || Ulster 44% 45-75 
| 


i Dom. & Colonial Govts, 
84% | 77 || Australia 5% 1945-75.. | 
| 87 82 || Canada 4% 1940-60.... | 
|| 103 | 100% || Ceylon 6% 1936-51..... 
j st ii Gold Coast 44% 1956... | 


~~ 
on 


,| 
| est. || est. | est. | & 6. G.|| eat. . || est. eat. 
; |{_—-———_ 
| 


- 
uo 


Banks. 
16/9 (| 6/6 4/- Anglo-French (£1) 
9) 9/3 Anglo Lnternatl. (£1) .. 
37/6 Anglo 8. A £10 £5 pd | 
13/- / American | B £1 fy pd.|) 
| 50/- Bank of N. d sy 
23 Bank of Eng. Stk. .. 
Barclay B. (£1) 
Barcel. (Dom. &c.) A él 
Bk. of Australasia (£5) 
|| Bk. of Montreal oy | | 
Bk. of N.S.W. (£20) . 
British Overseas A £5 . 
Chtd. of India (£5) 
Comcel. Bk. of Aus. ~ | 
District A £5, £1 | 
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944 || Kenya 5% 1948-58 ... |) 
93 Nigeria 5% 1950-60 ... 
54 | N.S. Wales 5% 35-55... 

84 | N. Zealand 5°, 1946 .. 
70 | Queensland 5% 40-60. 
90} || S. Africa 5% 1945-75... 
88% j, Strte. Sett. 44% 35-45 || 


Do. B £1 fully p a | 
Eng.Scot.& Aust.£5,£3pd_ 
Hambros £10, £2} paid 
|, Hong. and 8. ($125) ... || 
Lloyds £5, with £1 pd.. |! 

Martins £20, £2} pd. ... 

Midland £1, fully pd. .. 

} | Nat. of Egypt £10 

31% | 28 | Nat. of India£25,£12}$pd 

10} 9% | Nat. Prov. £20, £4 pd. 
sie Ie | Royal Bk. of Scotland | 
St. of S. Af. £20, £5 pd. | 
PP | 56/74) Westminster £4, £1 pd. 

5 + || Brazil 5% Fund, 1914 


344 Do. 64% (1927) . Insurance. 

24 Chili 6% (1929) eee ane 16 Alliance £1, fully pd.... | 
31 || China 5% (1912) | 9 Atlas £5, £14 pd. ....... 
52 Do. 5% (1913) 7 | Com. Un. £2}, fully pd. | 
773 | Czechoslovakia 8%, .... | 11 | Gen. Accident £5, £14 pd) 
77 | Danish 3% 20 | Lon. & Lanc, £5, £2 pd 
60 || Danzig 64% N.Brit.& Mer £5, £14 pd || 


ee 
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| Foreign Governments. | 
744 | Argentine 4% Reciss. 
= Austrian 6% 1923-43 
Do. 7% Int.red.by 1957 
324 { B. Aires (Prov.) 34%. 
94 | Belgian 7% red. by 1956, 
32} || Bulgaria h% 


~ 


+; OCOOFfOnNW 
ooowooo 
+ 
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794 | Egypt Unified 4% 
no | | Estcnia 7% 1927" 
Finland 6% 1923 
A French 4% (British) .. 
286 ce | Do. 5% ciate 
German 7% 
Do. 54% Ste. Bads. 1930. 
> | Greek 6% Stab. Ln. 
66 Do. 7% Refugee ..... | 
514 || Hungary 74% | 
82 || Japanese 53%, 1935-65 | 
764/' Do. 6% —-* 
7 | Mexican 5% (1899) . 
we I| Norwegian 4% 1911. 





| Northern £10, £1 pd.... |! 
Pear! (£1), fully paid .. 
Phoenix £1, fully pd. .. |} 
Prudential £1 A ......... || 
Do, £1, with 4s. paid... 
Royal Exchange (£1) .. 

| Royal £1, 10s. paid .... 

| Sea Insur., £1 fully pd. 
Sun Insur., £lwith5/—pd 
Sun Life Assur.,£1 fy pd 
Yorkshire £1, fully pd. 

| Investment Trusts. 

| Anglo-American Deb. . 
Anglo-Celtic Ord......... 


me 
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Peru 74% 1922 
664 Poland 7% | 
904 | Siamese 6% 1934-64... 
75% || Swedish 34% 1908 
57 | S. Paulo Coffee 74% ... 
| Turkish 4% Unified ... 
Uruguay 5% 1919 


|| Brit. Assets Trust 5/- | 

|, Debenture Corp. Stk.... 
For. Amer., &c., Def.... | 
Grange Trust 





Krowoanw me 


| 
| Atlas Electric, &e., £1 . || 


od 
: #w 


Gnardian uaa ° 
Indus. & Gen. Ord. 
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Corporation Stocks. 

|| Berlin 6% 1932-57...... 
B’mgham 5%, 1946-56 
Bristol 5% 1948-58..... 
Danzig 7% 

| E. London 5% 1960-70 
Johannbg 54% 1937-52 
L.C.C. 3% 





! 
| 
| Invest. Trust Ord. . | 
Lake View Invest. 10/— | 
Mercantile Investment.. || 
Merchants Trust Ord.... || 
Metropolitan Trust...... | 
Nineteen Twenty-eight || 
Nineteen Twenty-nine 
Scottish investment(5/-) 


| 


Scottish Mortgage, &c. | 
Stockholders Invest. ... 
Trans-Oceanic £1 


Met. Wat. Bd. B 3% 
Pt. of Lndn. 5% 1950-70 | 
Seine 7% 1935- 52 
Sydney 53% 1954... 





eh hed 
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United States Deb. ... | 1824 


- || 
| Financial an, &c. || | 
| Arget.tine Land, &c.,£1 | = ' 


Australian Estates, &e. 
Brit. Nth. Borneo £1.. | a6 eco 
Brit. 8. Africa 15/- yl | 16/9 | + 3d 
Charterhouse Inv. £ 11/3 ese 
| O. of London R. Pty. £1 | 14/44] —73d 
64 | Dalgety £20, £5 pd...... i t 7 om 
Forestal Land £1 .... | T/-|— 6d 
Hudson's Bay Co. £i .. || 18/9 | —1/3 
Do. 5% Oum. Pref. £5 | 2 
Java Invest., &c., £1... 9/ ove 
| Peruvian f Ord. Stk.... 3 | 2% 
| Corp. Pref. Stk.... | 10¢ 
Primitiva Holdgs. £1... | 14/6 
| Staveley Trust £1 ...... 11/3 
21/3 | Sadan lantations £1 . } | 25/- 


Breweries, &c. | 
20/- 18/9 | Allsopps Ord. £1........ | , 19/6 
19/6 |17/10$| Barclay Perkins £1...... || 19/- | 19/- 
43/9 | 44/9 | Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1 .. | 48/- | 48/- 
27/- | Benskins Watford £1. 26/6 | 26/6 
6/6 | City of Lond. Def. 5/-.. || 6/3 | 6/3 
42/- | Courage Ord. £1 | 42/- | 42/- 

44/6 | Distillers Co. Ord. £1... || 43/6 | 43/6 

| 2b} 05 | 82/3 | | Guinness (A)....0...-0+000 79/6 | 80/- 

10 || Do. 7% Ist Pref. Stk. | ses ’ | 47/6 | 43/- | Ind Coope Ord. £1 ..... || 47/- | 47/- 


FF BAMNOVDOOWODAAOMOBMDAODNNS 
oH HOWOWOKRMOWOMOHOUUHDonrn 


tn 


British Railways. | 
G. Western Ord. Stk.... | 
| L. & N.E’st’n Def. Stk. 

Do. 5% Pref. Ord. 

Do. 5% Pref. 1955... 

Do. 4% 2nd Pref. Stik.!| 
b. M.S. Ord. Stk. 

4% Pref. Stk. 1925... | 
| Metropolitan Cons. . 

Met. Dist. Ord. Stk. 
| Southern Def. Stk. 

Do. 5% Pref. Ord. Sti! 

Do. 5% Pref. Stk...... | 
Underground Ord, £1.... \\ 


Dom. & Foreign Rys. | 
\tofagasta Ord. Stk. 


| Ar 

|| B.A. & Pacific Ord. Stk. 
|| B. 
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| 659 | 
\| 19/44 18, 


' 





163 | 
26 21 





41} | 3 A. Gr. Sthn. Ord. Stk. ] 
31 26 || B.A. Western Ord. Stk. 
424 | 37 || C. Argentine Ord. Stk. 
17 14 ‘|| C. Urnguay Monte V. 
22 164 || Can. Pacific Com. ($25) || 
644 | Can. Nat. 1927 Guat. 4%) 
Sp 44 || Cordoba Ord. Stk. 
1 
8% 
22 
= 


i] 
Depew: 
oo 


1, Be 
> 

ro 
on wm ao + 


| 
| 7 || Do, 5% 2nd Pref. Stk.|) we 7 | 26/- | 23/6 | Meux’s Ord. £1 25/6 | 25/6 
| 20 || Costa Rica Ord. Stk. .. | Dea | 42/- | 35/- | Mitchell & Butlers £1 . || 40/- | 40/-| ... 
| 358 | || Entre Rios Ord. Stk.... || —4 23/- | 22/3 || Ohlsson'’s Cape £1 23/- | 22/- | —1/- 
3 6% Onm, Pref. Stk. || —1 | 47/- | 45/- | 8. African Bws. £1...... || 46/- | 46/- | ... 
‘Oy 38 Do. 4% 2nd Pref.Stk.|) —2} | 10 10 28/44) 3/78 Taylor Walker Ord. - 26/3 | 26/3 
| ow: of Brazil £10 | Nil 39/9 | 32/- || W'tny Combe Det. £1... || 36/6x, 37/6x +i/-| 10 0 








Tt Free of Income Tax, 
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Prices 
Year 
1951. 


igh) Low- 
“ | est 


February 13, 1932.] 


THE ECONOMIST. 











Prices 





Year 1932 
(Jan. 1 to 
Feb. 10) 
incisive. 
biigh- | Low- || 
est. est. 
2I- 
Vr ll 10/- | 
i 4279 | 
31 1% 46/3 
{ /44\ 3/84, 2/6 
us 3/6 | 2/9 
8/9 | 12/6 | 12/6 
| 10/- 19/- | 18/- 
1/- at 1/7 
9d 1/103, 1/6 
2/6 6/3 | 5/6 
44/6 53/6 | 50/74 
2/3 «64/6 | +=3/9 
2/6 5/6% 4/3 
24 6; Wl 
3d /- 6d 
10/14 17/3 | 13/9 
3/1 5/10$, 5/3 
1/10 3/- | 2/04 
12/6 18/9 | 17/74 
20/74 “ee 25/- 
| 2/6 5/- 
6/3 96 8/1 
Thad «1/104! 1/4 
3/6 1/- | _5/- 
8/9 a 19/- 
3/3 6/6 
16/9 26/44) 25/3 
10/9 | 17/63) 13/9 
11/3 || 14/3 | 13/6 
6d , 1/11}! 1/6 
2/6 7/9 | 6/6 | 
13/9 | 14/88 13/- 
$55} $662 | $53} 
6/- 9/- | 7/104} 
14/14. 19/9 | 18/- 
2/- ze 2/93 | 
5/6 | 12/6 | 10/3 
| 11/3 | 19/- | 16/9 
3/6 | 11/3 8/9 
4/- 9/3 | 7/6 
2/6 7/104) 6/3 
4/6\ 8/3 | 1/3 
34/- | 41/- | 37/6 
24/74 36/103} 30/44) 
19/3 29/6 | 25/74) 
13/1} 15/- | 11/10}! 
10/- 16/14) 14/- | 
16/6 24/8}! 21/3 








Textiles. 

B. Otn. & Wool Ds. 5s. | 
| Bleachers £1 ........+..- 
| Bradford Dyers (£1) ... 
Brit. Celanese Ord. (10/-) 
| Do. 1% ist Om. Pf. £1 | 
| Do. 74% 2nd Om. Pf. £1 | 
Calico Printers £1 ...... } 
| Coats, J. and P. (£1).. 
Courtaulds £1 .......++0++ | 
English Swg. Ctn. £1... | 
English Velvet, &c., £1 
Fine Cotton Spinners £1 
| Linen Thread (£1) ...... 
Listers (£1) .......-.se+e: 
Patons & Baldwins £1 
Snia Viscosa Lire 120 

| Whitworth& Mitcheil £1 


1 tg. 
Associated Elec. (£1) ... 
| British Insulated (£1) 





Brazil Trac., no par ... 
| Bournemouth & Poole 
| Calcutta Electric £1 . 
| Charing Cross Elec. £1 | 
| City of London £1 


| County of London £1.. 
Hydro-Elec, Com. Stk. 
Lancashire Electric £1 
Metro. Electric £1 ...... 
Midland Counties £1.. 


Gas. 
Gas Light & Coke £1... 


Name of Security. 


Coal, Iron and Steel, 


4/08 3/44 Amal. Anthracite £1.. 
{9 | | Do. 7% Cum. Pref. £1 
| Armstrong Whit. A 1/- 
| Babcock, Wilcox £1 
' Baldwins 4/- 
Bengal Iron £1 ......... 
Beyer Peacock £1 ...... 
, Bolsover Ool'ry Ord. £1. 
Brown (John) Ord. 6/- 
Cammell Laird £1 
Consett Iron £1 ... 
Cory, William, £1 
Dorman, Long £1 
Do. 8% Non.Cm.Pf.0.£1 
Ebbw Vale Ord. £1 ... 
Do. 7% Cum. Pref. £1 
Guest Keen, &c. £1 ... 
Hadfields £1 ............ 
Har. & WIf.6% Om. Pf. 
Horden Collieries £1 ... 
Lambert Bros., £1... | 
Millom & Askham £1... 
Ocean Coal & Wilsons 
Pease and Partners £1 
Powell Duffryn £1 
S. Durham Steel £1 ... 
Do. B Ord. £1 .......++ 
Staveley Coal, &c. £1... 
Stewarte & Lloyds £1... 
Swan, Hunter £1 ...... | 
| Thomas (Richard) £1 
64% Om.Tax free Pf. £1 
Thornycroft, John, £1 
0. States Steel $100 ... 
Véobers GIB ....cccccccccee 
| WeardaleSteel&c.Df.£1 | 


Jallenders (£1) ......... 


Crompton Parkinson 5/- 
English Electric £1 ... 
General Electric (£1) ... | 
Henleys (W. T.) (£1)... 

| Johnson Phillips £1 

| Siemens £1 .........-.+00s | 


Electric Light, &c. 


Clyde Valley Elec. £1... 


Newcastle-on- Tyne £1... 


North Metropolitan £1 | 
Scottish Power £1...... 
Yorkshire Electric £1... | 


Imp. Continental Stk... | 


Newc.-on-Tyne £1 
S. Metropolitan Stk.... | 
| 
' 


phs,&e. | 
Cables \ A Ord. Stk, 
and B Ord. Stk, 
Wireless | 54% Cm. Pref. 


Great Northern £10 ... | 
International Telephone | $14 


Marconi Marine £1 ... | 
Motors and Cycles, | 
Austin Sf— cecccceceseeeee | 
Birm. Sml. Arms £1 . 

DEMME EF cescccccocceese | 


Ford Motors £1 .......++ 


o- Motors (10/-) 


Lucas (J.) £1 ......... ie | 


34/9 | 29/4) Leyland £1 ...........000+ 


Tea and Lb 
8/1 6/8},| Allied Sumatra £1 

| | 3/1 10/3 | Anglo-Dutch £1 

| 14/- 9/6 || Assam Co. £1 | 
| Bah Lias £1 


1/6 | 13/10}) 12/6 
17/3 28/9 | 26/6 
s/- 9/6 | 8/3 | 
41/14 50/74) 47/6 

i | 

15/- 20/9 | 18/14 
47/6 53/6 | 52/3 
46/3 43/6 | 47/6 
17/6 | 19/- | 17/6 
2/9 | 7/3 | 5/- 

| 34/9 |, 42/9 | 40/3. | 

4 4H) 4a 
23/9 |, 23/- | 22/- 

| 18/9, 21/9 19/3 
$93 | $162 | $134 | 
54/6 | 58/- | 55/9 
27/6 | 36/6 | 28/9 

| 28/9 29/6 | 27/3 

| 34/0 | 34/4$| 32/6 

| 28/9 | 32/- | 31/- 
40/- | 45/3 | 42/6 
$104 $13t| $94 | 
20/6 24/3 | 23/44) 
36/9 | 40/- | 36/- 
25/- | 27/3 | 25/3 
20/6 23/9 | 22/14 
4l/- 42/104) 41/3 
25/44 27/3 | 26/- 
28/6 | 31/103) 29/74 
17/6 | 19/63} 18/- 
290 336 | 310 
15/- | 16/3 | 16/- 
94 100 | 9% 

93 20 | 13% 
5 123 | 9 
40 50 | 44 
19 224 | 188 
$12. $16 | $llk 
27/6 | 33/9 | 30/- 
23/74 26/9 | 23/14 
5/74 6/9 | 5/6 
16/3, 18/9 | 17/3 
25/- || 34/6 | 27/9 
2/- || 3/3 | 2/78 
48/9 || 60/- | 57/6 
30/- 
17/9 | 22/14| 20/9 
5/- | 5/14| 3/9 
25/9 | 31/6 | 28/9 
s/- 8/3 | 6/9 | 
5/6 || 6/9 | 6/- | 
19/9 | 20/9 | 19/- || 
| 19/6 22/6 20/6 
| Nil 2 2 | 
t 
2/- 3/- 2/6 
5/- || 
a 
¥ 8/9 | 8/9 
83} GR 
| 73) 6/3, 
n2/e | 27/6 | 22/6 
26/3 | 32/6 | 26/104 
19/3 | 30/3 | 23/- 
ad 9/- | 8/lt 
2/2%| 1/84 
113} 9- 
if) 3 16/- 14/6 
1/44 111g) 1/64) U 





Napier 5/- ........sece00s 





Morris7}% Cum. Pref fi | 


Purness Withy £1 


seeeee 


iP. & O. Defd. £1 ...... I 
Royal Mail Ord. Stk... 

| Do. 5§% Prf. Stk....... | 
| White Star 63% Pref. 


seeeeereeees 


Cons. Tea & Lands £10 | 
Grand Cl. (Ceylon) £1 
Jhanzie Tea £1 
Jorehaut Tea £1.... 
Jokai (Assam) £1 
Linggi Plantations £1] i)“ 





London Asiatic 2/- . 
Malacca Rubber £1 .. 


seeeeeeee 


United Serdang 2/- . 





10, 
_ 1932. | 1932. | Pall 
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/ 
14/104! 6/104 
4/9 |) 
79/44 56/10} 
36/68) 15/- || 


Prices 
Year 


| Low- 


11/74, 5/1} 
20/- 
’ Ot) 56/104! 26/103 


5/ 
9/6 
1l}d 


30/9 | 


4/74 
1/1} 
12/6 
5/64 
3/6 


9% 
| 26/3 


10/- 


15/6 


16/7} 


| 15/- 


| 73/14 


10/74 


; 17/6 


15/- 
17/9 
16/14 
21/6 
22/3 
44 
31/3 
43/9 
18/9 
21/9 
20/74 
| 28/- 
5/14 


6/3 | 


70/- 
2/6 


, 19/6 


1/104 
3/9 


_ 19/6 


7/6 


| 24/6 


7/6 
5/24 


| 2/103 
5 
| 11/3 


4/73 
74/09 


58 | 23 
95/32, 71/104 


6/14 


| 19/44 
7/7 | 


9d 

8/- 
14/3 

9/14 


19/14, 11/3 


3/104 
6/3 
3 

12 
5/9 


9/9 


63/14 | | 41/3 || 


11/3 


+ Free of Incon.e Tax. 


Name of Security. 





Prices 
Year 1932 
(Jan. 1 to 

Feb. 10) 
inclusive. 
High- , Low- 
est. est. 
6/9 5/44 
25/- 20/3 
38/9 29/44 
1l/- 9/9 
14/6 8/3 
1/7} 1/l4 
39/0% 33/9 
7/0} 4/9 
2/62 1/Th 
24/3 16/3 
8/- 5/84 
4/74 3/7% 
164 12% 

43/1} 
27/6 21/9 
22/9? 16/3 
19/44 18/- 
16/9 15/- 
14/- 7/3 
2/8t 2/44 
13/6 | 10/6 
26/3 20/7} 
13/- 9/44 
25/74 24/44 
58/1 53/14 
31/6 25/- 
8/9 7/6 
33/3 31/- 
— 21/ 103 
7% 20/6 
$1) 73/9 
11/6 | 10/3 
33 25 
28/104 22/- 
11/6 8/- 
2/14 =L/ 
15/24 11/6 
23/6 | 17/3 
22/- . 20/6 
47/- 41/6 
3/3 3/14 
10/1} 9/- 
41/9 37/9 
8/9 7/6 
48/3 45/- 
13/6 | 12/9 
14/3 | 13/- 
15/10} 13/9 
| 4/10& 4/03 
6 || 81/104 74/03 
$14 $l% 
Sl3% Slow 
22/114 20/9 
10¢ | 848 
22/- 20/64 
21/- | 20/- 
43/6 40/3 
35/6 | 33/6 
97/6 » 95/- 
28/14 23/- 
96/3 | 89/44 
3/114, 3/33 
4/3 3/43 
4/9 3/74 
25/6 | 20/9 
82) 614 
794 57 
75/10 74/6 
13/9 | 11/3 
26/3 21/3 
17/6 15/9 
20/1 18/9 
18/6 17/74 
22/3 20/3 
35/3 | 32/- 
68 48 
41/6 | 38/9 
53/- 43/6 
23/3 | 21/9 
28/- | 22/6 
31/3 | 24/8} 
36/10} 34/74 
9/1 7/104 
9/6 8/6 
74/9 | 70/- 
4/9 3/9 
26/- | 24/- 
2/6 | 1/104 
4/14 2/6 
25/10% 24/3 

7/9 7/- 
41/9 | 34/6 
13/14 12/6 

9/1b; 8/44 
3/3 | 2/6 
68 54 
15/11} 13/9 
6/3 5/- 
5% 5 
44 3t 
93/44 77/6 
6/6 6/44 
22/- | 20/6 
8/74 8/14 
1/10% 1/6 
11/44 9/74 
15/6 | 15/- 
12/1} 11/9 
18/5 = 18/- 
5/- 4/3 
ba, 6/- 
a 
1b | 12) 
9/- | 73 
9/3 7/3 

7/6 7/- 
74/4 66/3 
20/6 | 17/6 
13/- | 12/44 
50/6 | 45/- 
23/9 22/14 


Anglo-Ecuadorian £1... 
Anglo-Egyptian B £1... 
Anglo-Persian £1 
Apex (Trinidad) 5/- ... 


Brit.Cont.Oils( V.T.Cts) 
Burmah Oil £1 
Canadian Eagle, no par 
Kern River Oil 10/-... 
Lobitos Oilfields £1 

Merican Eagle (£1/0/6) 
Phoenix Oil £1 
Royal Dutch (£84) 
33/14 Shell £ 
Trinidad Leaseholds £1 


Miscellaneous. 
Aerated Bread £1 


Allied Newspapers £1... 
. Dental Def. 5/- 
Amal. Press (10/-) 
Army & Navy 10/- ... 

Assocd. Newsprs. Df. 5/- 


Barker (John) £1- 


Borax Deferred £1 
Bovril Deferred £1 
British Aluminium £1... 
British Match £1 
Brit.-Am. Tobacco £1... 
Jarlton Hotel £1 


Chinese Eng’g £1 
Crittall Manuftg. £1 ... 
74 Debenhams Sec. (5/-) ... 


Industries Ord. £1 . 
Ever Ready Co. 5/- 

Finlay (James) & Oo. £1 
Frederick Hotels 7/6... 
Gaumont- Brit. (10/-)... 
Harrisons & Cros. Def. 
Harrods ( B.A.) 15/— Ord 


Home&OolonialsStores4/- 
Imperial Airways £1 ... 


Imperial Tobacco £1 ... 
International Holdings 

Inter. Nickel of Can. ... 
International Tea 5/-... 
Kreuger & Toll (kr. 100) 


Do.20% ym. Prf.Od.(£1) 
London Brick £1 | 


Manbre and Garton £1 
Marks and Spencer 10/- 
Maypole Dairy 2/- 
Millars Timber £1 
Platt Brothers £1 
Pinchin Johnson 10/- 


Reckitt & Sons Ord. £1 


Savoy Hotel £1 
Schweppes vef. £1 
Sears (J.) Ord. 5/ 

Slaters and Bodega £1 
Spillers Ord. £1 
Swed. Match, B. (kr. 100) 
Tate and Lyle £1 
Tilling, Thos., £1 
Tube Investments £1... 
Turner & Newall £1 ... 


United Dairies £1 
United Molasses £1 ... 
| % Cum. Pref. £1 
| Utd. Tob. (South) £1... 
Yocalion Gram. (10)... 
Wallpaper Mirs. Def. £1 
Ww oring & Gillow Or. 10/- 
% Cum. Pref. £1 | 
Wiggins, we Ord. £1 | 
Mines. 


Anglo-Am. of S.A. 10/- | 
Ashanti Goldfields (4/- ) | 
Broken Hill Prop. 8/-... 
Burma Corp. (Rs. 10)... 
Bwana M’ Kubwa, 5/-fp 
Central Mining £8 
Cons, Glds. of 8. Af. £1 || 
Cons. Mines Selection 10/ 
Crown Mines 10/- 
De Beers Def. £2} 


Idris Hyd. Tin 5/- 
Johan. Cons. £1 
Lake View and Star 4/- 


London Tin 10/- 
Malayan Tin 5/- 


Mount Lyell £1 
Pahang Consolid. 5/-... 
Rhodsn Anglo-Am. 10/- 
Rhokana Corp. £1 


Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- | 
S. Francisco of Mex 10/- 

Siamese Tin 5/- 
Springs Mines £1 
Tanganyika £1 
Tronoh Mines 5/- 4 
Union Corp. (12/6 fypd) | 48/9 

Zine Corporation 10/- 


£53 
41/3 
51/3 
22/6 


27/ 14x 


73/9 
4/3 


25/74 


2/3 
2/6 
25/- 


7/6 


38/-x 


12/6 
8/9 


7/10 vs 


1/6 
10/- 
16/3 
11/3 
17/6 

§/- 

6/6 

3 

15} 

7/6 

7/6 


33/9 ° 33/9 0 weet 
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8 15 

Nil 

Nil 
9 0 
8 16 
8 6 


412 


Nil 


7 ‘12 
Nil 
Nil 

8 0 


Nil 


Nil 
8 8 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
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NEW ISSUE PRICES. 




















Issue | Amt. Price, Price, 
Stock or Ghare. price. | paid. | Feb. 3, 1932. | Feb. 10, 1932. 

Central Electricity Board 5% Debs....... 95 5 = 2}-2 dis 
Cale (1B. K.) Ond. Sfm ccocveccococcssccccseseeee 5/- |fy.pd.| 12/6-13/- 12/3-13/3 
Do., 7% Red. Pref. £1 .......c0-reesesceosesse £1 | fy.pd.| 15/14-15/7§ | 14/6-15/6 
Electrical Finance Oo. 54% Debs.......... 99 |fy.pd.} 99-101 99-101 
Furness Withy New Ord. £1 ..............005 21/- | 10/- 8/0-9/0 7/3-8/3 
Galloway Water Power 5% Deb. 1947-9] 93 50 50-51 49-51 
L.G.0.C, New 5% Inc. Deb. ...........s.000. ae sie 95-97 94-96 
Mauritius 5% 1951-1971.........sesccceesees 98) | 58} 1j-2§ pm 25-34 pm 
Metropolitan Electric Supply New Ord.£1| ... |... 36/6-38/0 36/6-38/- 
Midland Counties Electric Supply New 

ee 24/- |\fy.pd.| 25/3-26/3 25/3-26/3 
Odhams Preas New 7% “‘ B" Deb. ........ 98 | fy.pd. 95-97 95-98 
Tilling (Thos.) New Ord. £1 ...........00008 30/- | 30/- 49/9-50/9 50/-51/- 
ND BU BRM ED vcpcoccecescccescccsseccee 96 5 } dis-4 pm 4 dis-; pm 
Westuninster Electric New Ord. ............ £1 24/9-25/9 24/9-25/9 





(Continued from page 361.) 


with 62.8 (revised) for the previous week. Freight-car 
loadings during the same week were 561,234, as compared 
with 563,015 in the previous week, 719,281 in the corre- 
sponding week of 1931, and an average of 925,628 during 
the seven years 1924-30. 





Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan, Feb. Feb, 
28, 4, ll, 28, 4, ll, 
1932. 1932 1932. 1932. 1932. 1932. 
U.S. 38% T. Bds... 91% 914% 92% | Natl. Biscuit ........ 40} 403 42 
Lb. Lin. 34% °32-47 94 94 9444| Phelps Dodge ...... 63 6) 63 
Do. 4}% °32-47 98 97 98 Pullman........0.+0008 21 21 20; 
Do. % "33-38 994 99% 99 Sears- Roebuck 31 31} 33 
Stadebaker........... ll ll 10 
ere vececvcccee 85} 80 717 Un, Pruit..........+0. 228 20 22 
Ohes. & Ohio......... 25 234 | U.S. Leather ........ 2 2 23 
Bix¥d .0...cccscccccccccce 9 8 7% | U.S. Rubber......... 4 4 3 
Tllinois Central .... 1 14 12 U.S. Steel . 37 408 43 
N.Y. Central ......... 31 28 28 Westinghouse ...... 24 25 264 
Pennsyivania ........ 21 20} 20 Woolworth .......+. 41 41 413 
Southern Pacific. 34 int 31 
Southern Riy......... 11t 10 10 | Am. Tel. & Tig...... nit 1133 «118 
Union Pacific..... 76 734 75% | Interboro R.T....... 8 9 10 
Int. Tel. Teleg. ..... 9 9 9 
Am. Oan. ..........+« - 89 60 62} | Radio Oorpn. ...... 7s 7 8 
Amer. Smelting .. 14 15 14; | Utilities P. & L. ... 9} 8 ‘8% 
a epeaiee 9 9 9} | W. Union Tig....... 37$ 36 384 
Bethlehem Steel 16 17 19 
Ohrysler Motor ...... 13 12 12 | Associated Gas“ A’ 3 4} 4h 
Oorn Produce Rf... 40} 4lt 41 Pan. Amer. B....... 18 17 16} 
Eastman Kodak..... 80 81 72% | Shell ............cececee 3 12 10 
Gen. Electric(New) 208 19} 202 | Shell Union ......... 3 34 3 
Gen. Motors ......... 204 21 21}x} Sinclair Oil .......... 5 st 5 
Int. Harvester ...... 25 23 24 Std. California 23} 23 25 
Montg. Ward......... 8% 8} 84! Do. NJ. 258 427k #8927 


x Ex dividend. 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics Company, Inc., 
of New York, and 13, Copthall Avenue, London, we print 
the following index figures of American values calculated 




























































































on closing prices (1926 = 100):— 
1930. 1931. 1932. 
Be- Feb, | Feb 
Loweat, | Highest.) Lowest. | Highest.) ginning 3. 10. 
of Year. » ” 
337 Industrials ... | 98-2) 174-1 51-4) 114-7| 52-2 52-6, 49-2 
33 Rails .......... ve 89-1 | 145-6 31-7 | 105-7 32-2 35-2 | 31-0 
34 Utllities......... 153-2 | 267-4 90-6 | 187-6 91-8 91-2 | 86-1 
Total, 404 stocks... | 105-5 | 184-2 54-7 | 124-6 55 5 56-1 | 52-4 
Ave yield of 
50 Industrial 
Common Stocks | 4-15% | §-95% | 9-37% | 5-11% | 9-29% | 9-22% | 9-89% 
DaILY AVERAGE OF 50 AMFRIOAN OOMMON STOCKS (1926 = 100). 
— soroan | Feb. 3,| Feb. 4,| Feb.5, | Fab. 7, | Feb. 8,| Feb.9, | Feb. 10, 
(Jan. 14. \(Peb. 10)| 293% | 1932. | 1952, | 1932. | 1932, | 1932, | 1932. 
68-8 | 57-4 | 61-9 | 61-6 | 59-6 | 59-2 | 58-2 | 57-5 | 57-4 
ToTaL DEALINGS IN New YorgE, 
Feb. 5, | Feb. 6, Feb 8, Feb. 9, | Feb. 10, | Feb. 11, 
1932. | 1932.° 1932. 1932, 1932. 1932. 
Btock Exchange— 
Shares (Thous.) 1,100 700 1,200 1,200 1,300 2,600 
Bonds (Value 
Thoas, $)...... 8,991 | 4,593 7,584 | 10,140 8,541 9,576 
Shares (Thous.) 180 110 200 230 180 250 





® 2-hour session. 


PARIS. 


Early professional profit-taking caused a fall in 
numerous issues, accentuated by London selling of oil 
and rubber shares. The influence of Wall Street further 
weakened confidence, and quotations continued to decline 
in the early days of the week. Trading was of small 
dimensions, particularly on Tuesday, when business was 
adversely affected by the Shrove Tuesday holiday. 
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Banks, iron and steel and coal shares came under selling 
pressure, Banque de France and Credit Lyonnais reacti 
sharply. The Dawes Loan showed weakness, partly due 
to professional ‘* switching ’’ into Young bonds. Sharp 
declines occurred in the speculative markets, following 
the weaker tone of metal prices. A strong rally occurred 
in Thursday’s sessions, however, and prices advanced jn 
most departments. 


Feb. Feb, Feb. Feb, Feb, 
4, 8, 1l, 4, 8, 

1932. 1932. 1932. 1932, 1932, 1382, 
Banque de France 12,360 12,845 12,650 | Wagons Lite......... 109-105 103 
Crédit Lyonnais... 1,890 1,915 1,860 | Mexican Eagle ... 36 35 3% 
Suez Canal ......... 14,025 13,979 13,860 | ‘* Chartered” ...... 81 78 78 
Chargeurs Réunia 280 285 oe 120 112 12 
BO TARGD  cccenccce 1,355 1,321 1,288 | De Beers ............ 347 «322 0—Ss«327 
Royal Dutch ...... 13,875 13,550 13,650 | ** Johnnies”’......... 98 98 96 

AMSTERDAM, 


The Amsterdam Bourse opened with an almost com. 
plete lack of business, both among professional operators 
and the public. Industrial shares continued to lose 
ground, Unilever and Philips Lamps being particularly 
affected. Dutch Ford were irregular on uncertainty 
regarding interim dividend possibilities. The fresh taxa- 
tion proposals of the Dutch Government were a bear 
point on Tuesday, arbitrage issues simultaneously 
declining on weakness in New York. Sugar shares were 
uninfluenced by a revival of reports of a fresh tightening 
of output restriction measures. 


Feb. Feb. Feb Feb. Feb, Feb, 

4, 8, ll, 4, 8, ll, 

1932. 1932. 1932. 1932, 1932. 1932. 

53% German ...... 38% 36% 36} | Steel Common...... 41 39% 404 
Unilever N.V. ... 108 105  £e Se em 42 41 39) 
Philips’ Lampe ... 87} 86 87 Ford Motor ......... 165 139 148 
Netherlands Ship Deli Batavia ...... 148 143 141 
TERED. sextesccacec 654 642 624 | Royal Duteh ...... 14 131 131 

Javea Oultuar ...... 120 oe 115 


OTHER CENTRES. 


Dull and unsatisfactory conditions prevailed on most 
of the minor European Bourses throughout the week. 
Stockholm was irregular throughout. Milan was fiat, 
apart from the market in Government stocks, with a 
slight improvement in mid-week. Small losses occurred 
all round on the Brussels exchange. Unofficial quota- 
tions in Berlin again assumed a downward trend. Dye 
Trust was done at 91.00 (against 97.75 a week ago), 
Siemens at 123.000 (against 126.75), General Electric at 


26.50 (against 33.75), and Reichsbank at 100.50 (against 
107.50). 








INVESTMENT NOTES. 


Trustee Law Anomalies.—The anomalies of contem- 
porary British law regarding trustee investments, which 
we found occasion seriously to criticise some time ago 
(see the Economist, September 27, 1930, page 578), have 
been exemplified by a number of recent developments 
which are causing disquietude among trustees throughout 
the country. The failure of the Government of the ‘Com- 
monwealth of Australia immediately to pay the interest on 
New South Wales bonds due on February Ist last, when 
Mr Lang failed to honour his obligations, has placed both 
New South Wales and the Commonwealth in the tem- 
porary position of defaulters. Under the Colonial Stock 
Act of 1900, however, and the Trustee Act of 1925, it 
would appear that no provision exists for removing at 
the list any Dominion security on which interest is not 
being paid. At the same time, the legal position of many 
home railway prior stocks has been affected as a result of 
the decline in railway earnings, to which reference is made 
in a leading article on an earlier page. The Trustee Act 
of 1893 made specific classes of railway prior stocks eligibie 
for investment by trustees so long as not less than 3 per 
cent. had been paid on the ordinary capital for ten years 
preceding. This is reproduced in Section I. of the Act 
of 1925, under which availability is also conferred on 
‘securities authorised under Rules of the Supreme 
Court.’’ As regards the investment of monies under the 
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control of the Court of Chancery, various rules have been 
made. When the London and North Eastern Railway re- 
duced its ordinary dividends to 4 per cent. on preferred 
ordinary stock only, after the coal stoppage of 1926, its 
prior stocks remained in the ‘‘ Chancery list ’’ by virtue of 
an Order of the Court rendering eligible debenture, pre- 
ference, guarantee or rent charge stocks of railways in 
Great Britain or Northern Ireland which had paid any 
ordinary dividend during ten preceding years. Last year 
the London, Midland and Scottish stocks lapsed from 
“ trustee ’’ to ‘‘ Chancery ’’ status, and this year the prior 
stocks of the Southern and Metropolitan Railways have 
suffered the same metamorphosis. Until the London and 
North Eastern statement has been made, next week, the 
market will remain uncertain whether that company has 
fulfilled even the ‘‘ Chancery Rules.’’ In any case, if the 
present depression were to continue for many more 
months, the position of more than one British railway, as 
regards fulfilment of the ‘‘ Chancery Rules,’’ might be 
open to question. Though the Court might conceivably 
lay down that all railway securities receiving full payment 
were eligible, and trustees would not, of course, in any 
case, be under a specific obligation to sell out their exist- 
ing holdings, the prestige of the framers of British Trustee 
Law would undoubtedly suffer a further decline. It is 
evident that provision should be made for more frequent 
overhauling of the content of the Trustee List, in harmony 
with changing conditions in the investment market. At 
present, the List is both too broad and too narrow, so that, 
e.g., it includes L.M.S. 4 per cent. preference stock (1923), 
whose dividend last year was not fully earned, and ex- 
cludes the issues of the Central Electricity Board. More 
particularly, its provisions as regards the eligibility of 
Dominion issues should have regard primarily to the 
benefit of investors rather than borrowers. 


New South Wales Loans: Announcement.—The Finan- 
cial Adviser to the Commonwealth Government has issued 
an announcement regarding the default on the New South 
Wales loans, to which we referred in our last issue. The 
announcement is merely a repetition of a statement issued 
to the Australian Press by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment, to the effect that it is satisfied that effective action 
can be taken to secure the necessary amount from the 
Government of New South Wales, and that it recognises 
that, as a result of the default, the credit of New South 
Wales in particular, and, to an extent, the credit of the 
Commonwealth as a whole, has been gravely impaired. 
In the interests of Australian credit, the Commonwealth 
Government has, therefore, decided to pay the amount due 
as soon as arrangements can be made, and, in the mean- 
time, will use every available method to compel New 
South Wales to pay the full amount. This statement has 
not entirely pleased the market, and until a date for the 
payment of the overdue interest is definitely fixed it is 
unlikely that there will be any appreciable recovery in 
Australian stocks. New South Wales stocks, in particu- 
lar, have remained a nominal market. Moreover, the 
revenue returns of the past seven months, which have just 
been published, are not a favourable market factor. The 
deficit on the New South Wales Budget amounts to 
£8,170,000, revenue being £22,999,000 and expenditure 
£31,169,000. The appointment of Mr S. M. Bruce, a 
former premier, as a Minister Resident in London is per- 
haps an indication that Australian credit in London will 
be jealously watched in future. 


The Greek Debt Position.—A report current in the 
middle of last month that Greece intended to suspend the 
service of her external debt was subsequently denied by 
M. Michalacopoulos, but the rumour sufficed to draw 
market attention to the difficult financial conditions which 
prevail in that country at the present time. As regards 
the revenues assigned for the service of the debt, gross 
receipts from monopolies are reported to have amounted 
to Dr. 209,926,040 for the year 1931, against 
Dr. 210,161,117 for the corresponding period of 1930, 


while receipts from the Pireus Customs totalled 
Dr. 990,431,581, against Dr. 959,842,449. Despite an 
improvement in the visible balance of trade during 1931, 
the further decline in invisible exports has resulted in an 
adverse balance of international payments, so that the 
foreign exchange reserve of the Bank of Greece has slowly 
fallen, the ratio being 44.42 per cent. on December 23, 
1930, and only 41.18 on December 29, 1931. 


GREEK GOVERNMENT LOANS. 
Suiits 

















Prices in 1930. Prices in 1931. Pri 
Descripti ~ rice | Present 
ption. End of ~~ 
' _ | 7 
Highest.| Lowest. | Highest.| Lowest. 

Gosek 69, 1BGL . ...cccccccoccee 77k 68 85 63 654 61 
eee 78 684 85} 60 624 594 
» Monopoly, 4%, 1887... 644 56} 70 48 52+ 484 
» 4% Rentes, 1889 ...... 62 55} 64 45 50 474 
99 5% pv 1890 ..c.crcccccecee 764 68 85§ 71 65 59} 
» 5% Funding Loan,1893 74 70 82 | 65 65 594 
» 4% Railways Loan, 

ee iveccunhimentodesa 644 57} 64 50 55 454 
» 5% National Loan,1907 90 83} 93 80 824 70 
ge We BR cvccccesscceces 64 56} 63} 47 504 48% 
» 5% Lean, 1914.......... 81} 734 84 58 62 614 
» 7% Refugee Loan, 192 104} 100 104} 66 71s 69 
» 6% Stabilisation Loan, 

BN. kcencmnaivecnsenss 934 863 943 58 604 544 
» 6% Public Works Loan, 

SE cccrvbinenatonasy 914 82 90 51 534 45} 
» 8% Exchanged Re- 

fugees Loans, 1926-28 102} 97 84 65 80 65 





So far Greece has endeavoured to balance her Budget, and 
M. Venizelos, the Prime Minister, has constantly stated 
that her financial integrity must be upheld. At the 
request of the Bank of Greece and the Greek Govern- 
ment, Sir Otto Niemeyer and an International Financial 
Commission are going to Athens to investigate the pre- 
vailing economie and financial conditions and to make 
recommendations regarding future measures. At the 
same time, M. Venizelos has visited a number of 
European capitals, and is understood to have put forward 
the suggestion that, in view of the difficulty of raising a 
further loan, an advance of some £2,500,000 should be 
made to the Greek Government, which would be 
periodically renewable, and would provide the means to 


LIETUVOS BANKAS 


(Bank of Lithuania) 
KAUNAS, LITHUANIA 


Telegraphic Address: “ EMISBANK.” 


BALANCE SHEET 
December 31st, 1931. 


Litas = 0.150462 gram fine gold. 
ASSETS, 


. Gold reserve... 

. Silver coins ... one 
. State Treasury coins 
. Foreign currency ... 
. Loans and discounts 
. Other assets nd 


50,185,201.08 


- 109,109,045.44 
11,463,454.46 


207,811,565.82 
STE 


LIABILITIES, 
a ame eee — +s» 12,000,000.00 
. Reserve capital we edt ‘ana ‘ou ia one 1,900,000.00 
. Bank notes in circulation ... ie own «+» 108,950,577.00 
. Deposits ai eee eee eee eee eee «» 77,988,302.85 
. Other liabilities ‘i ee a wis ae 5,831,311.66 
. Profit for 1931 1,141,374.31 


207,811,565.82 


. Capital . 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
for the Year ending December 31st, 1931. 
Expenses, depreciation and other write-offs 


9,814,640.15 
Net profit 


1,141,874.31 
10,956,014.46 
10,956,014.46 


Gross profit for 1931 


V. STASINSKAS, Governor. 
J. PAKNYS, Vice-Governor. 
J. MASIULIS, 

I. MUSTEIKIS, } Directors, 


B. MINIATAS, Chief Bookkeeper. 


At the annual meeting of stockholders of the Lietuvos Bankas, held 
January 30th, 1932.7 p.m., at the Bank’s offices, Kaunas, presided over by 
Mr. J. Tubelis, reports of the Directors, of the Advisory Board and 
of the Auditing Committee were presented. The reports were by 
motion unanimously carried, ordered received and filed. It was further 
voted to pay to the stockholders 8 per cent. dividend. 
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complete the productive works undertaken in Macedonia, 
which are expected in due course to increase the national 
revenue by seven millions sterling. A rumour current In 


the market this week that Greece would follow the | 


example of Uruguay and suspend sinking fund payments 
has not been confirmed. 


L.M.S. and Great Western Results.—The accounts for | 


1931 of the London Midland and Scottish Railway dis- 
close a decline, as compared with the 1930 figures, of 
£5,018,000 in gross railway receipts and of £673,000 in 
receipts from other businesses, and a fall in other net 
income of £150,000, making a total decline of £5,841,000. 
No less than £5,070,000, or 89 per cent., of the loss in 
gross receipts, however, has been made good by a reduc- 
tion in working expenses, of which £900,000 is accounted 
for by alterations in wage rates. This is an excellent 
achievement, the reasons for which are discussed in a 
leading article. By drawing upon available reserves to 
the extent of £495,904, the company is able to cover all 
its prior charges and to pay a dividend on the ordinary 
capital of } per cent., compared with 2 per cent. for 
1930 :— 
Year to December 31. _ —_ -_- 


73,195,264 68,241,425 63,223,399 
58,154,565 55,708,280 51,367,818 


17,175,283 13,426,291 12,655,656 
159,035 211,655 i 


279,106 495,904 
391,694 Nil 
488,000 Nil 


Railway receipts 
Railway expenditure 


Net revenue 
Brought forward 


Appropriation from reserve 

Profit on realisation of investments Nil 
Reserve for income tax released... Nil 
Debenture interest ............++.++ 4,364,170 4,418,314 4,439,171 
Dividend on guar. and pref.stocks 8,474,383 8,474,383 8,474,383 


- Ordinary dividend :— 

Amount 4,284,110 1,904,049 2,380,006 
Earned % 4} 4 Nil 
Paid % 44 4 } 


Carried forward 211,655 Nil Nil 
The amount expended on maintenance of way and works 
has declined by £571,459 and on maintenance of rolling 
stock by £1,180,615. The number of locomotives has been 
further reduced from 9,319 to 9,032, the latter figure in- 
cluding 784 stored and withdrawn from service. Although 
the total of engine hours has fallen by 6.4 per cent., the 
total engine miles run has declined only by 4.9 per cent. 
£1,783,384 is now invested in transport undertakings, 
against £1,527,541. Investments, having a market value 
of £15,608,048, appear on the balance sheet at 
£16,963,226. A statement issued by the Great Western 
Railway shows that gross receipts from railway and ancil- 
lary businesses for 1931 were £3,207,237, or 9.34 per cent. 
less than in 1930. Miscellaneous net receipts were lower 
by £271,006, and gross expenditure by £2,173,493, or 7.7 
per cent. Net revenue at £5,682,396 was down by 
£1,304,750. After taking £500,000 from contingency 
fund, the directors recommend the payment of a final 
ordinary dividend of 14 per cent., making 8 per cent. for 
the year. The balance carried forward is £62,473, against 
£65,396 brought in. 


OFFER TO NEW READERS, 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this journal 
with this week’s issue is invited to fill up the attached : 

To Publisher, ‘‘ Economist Newspaper Ltd.,” 

8, Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 

In order to test the value of your publication I should like you 
to forward this to me by post for the next four weeks. If I then 
decide to become a subscriber, it is understood that there will be 
no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise I shall be 
willing to pay 48. to cover their cost. 


Name......... seeneeenn eal cheeeaieiDeaebentbbbiebnusinessésesbeenes 


Address eeeeee eeeeeereeeee SESE SE TEH EES E SES ES EEE EES seeeerereecece sence 


SOS S ESSE HEHEHE SEES SES EHESE SOE OE ESET ESEEETEEEEE SESE EES EEEES eeeeee 





Metropolitan Railway.—The accounts for 1931 show a 
reduction in gross receipts of £73,682 and in expenses of 
£41,039, so that net receipts are down from £527,001 to 
£494,358, and total receipts from £874,194 to £841,765 :— 

Year to December 31. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
£ £ £ 
1,627,470 1,644,471 1,570,789 
1,071,519 1,117,470 1,076,431 


555,951 527,001 
890,770 874,194 


Sundry charges 46,255 46,196 45,634 
Net revenue 844,515 827,998 796,131 
Other income* 1,014 5,901 4,813 
259,990 302,854 
585,539 531,045 


264,263 264,263 


Gross receipts 


Net receipts 


494,358 
Total receipts 


841,765 


Debenture interest 329,991 
470,954 


264,263 


Net profit 
Pref. dividend 


Ord. dividend :— 
303,147 265,253 189,467 
. 3-5 2-7 
St 23 


$9,288 
Reserve Nil Nil 


Special charge 


Inc. or dec. in carry-forward + 8,129 + 1,529 + 7,936 


* Excluding amounts received from surplus lands committee. 
+t Costs of opposition to London Passenger Transport Bill. 


The sum of £108,938, representing a dividend at the rate 
of 44 per cent. per annum on the surplus land stocks, was 
receivable from the Surplus Lands Committee, against 
£105,636 received in 1930. Some £141,000 has been 
expended during the year on maintenance of way and 
works, compared with £159,000 in 1930, while £6,000 less 
has been spent on the upkeep of rolling stock. Locomotive 
running expenses are practically unchanged, though 
savings were effected in traffic expenses to the exter ‘ of 
some £12,000. The statistical returns show that the 
number of passengers carried fell from 96,235,533 to 
90,174,442, while goods tonnage declined from 4,324,115 
tons to 4,156,477 tons. Allowing for the final dividend, 
the consolidated stock gives a yield of about £7 7s. per 
cent. at the present price of £35}. 


Gas Company Results.—The reports for 1931 of the 
Gas Light and Coke Company and the South Suburban 
Gas Company reveal that the consumption of gas in the 
areas worked by these companies is still on the upward 
grade. The Gas Light and Coke Company shows receipts 
from gas sales of £8,519,389, against £8,441,802, and 
from rentals of £1,516,647, compared with £1,469,662. 
Net profit has risen from £1,339,708 to £1,412,712, per- 
mitting the payment of the usual ordinary dividend of 
53 per cent. and an increase of £17,066 in the carry- 
forward, after writing £51,114 off debenture issue expenses 
and crediting £18,453 received in Treasury grants. The 
report of the South Suburban reveals that receipts from 
gas sales amounted to £840,830, compared with £771,206 
in 1930, while income from rents advanced from £118,122 
to £119,085. Sales of residual products contributed only 
£159,510, against £165,366, a further small loss being 
returned on ammonia sales. Net profit totalled £109,509, 
an increase of £7,517 compared with last year; but as the 
new preference stock required £15,000, the ordinary divi- 
dend earnings were insufficient to cover the annual pay- 
ment, reduced from 6} per cent. to 6} per cent. 

Year to December 31. 19300 N93 Se Tgag teal. 


£ £ £ £' a 
8,441,802 8,519,389 771,206 840,830 


1,339,703 1,412,712 y ’ 
Earned for ord. % 5:7 6-0 “a mer 
Paid on ord. % 53 53 6} 6} 
Inc. or dec. in carry- 


forward — 23,236 + 17,066 + 1,646 — 1,978 


The larger company recorded an increase in gas sales of 
14 per cent. and in the number of consumers of 27,027; 
the smaller company increased its sales by nearly 5} per 
cent. and its consumers by 7,545. Resolutions are shortly 
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a» sapoeiineninetciase laa ceiuineninesaaeitiipaangstitsi-anaren 
to be submitted to Parliament by the South Suburban 
authorising the acquisition of the Sevenoaks Gas Company 
and the Tonbridge Gas Company, while the Gas Light 
and Coke Company is seeking to control undertakings 
at Southend-on-Sea and Brentford. The ordinary stock of 
the South Suburban gives a yield of about £6 4s. Od. per 
cent. at its present price of 1034, while the £1 units of 
the Gas Light and Coke ordinary stock return a yield of 
about £5 19s. Od. per cent. at their present price of 19s. 3d. 


Retail Store Profits.—The preliminary profit and divi- 
dend figures of a number of large retail store concerns 
show that the decline in earnings last year was rela- 
tively moderate. Of the four companies whose profits are 
shown in the following table, Lewis’s, whose interests are 
in the North, has actually increased its earnings, as com- 
pared with 1930, by 3 per cent. Those of Harrods have 
fallen by 74 per cent., and those of its subsidiary, Dickins 
and Jones, by 22 per cent. In the case of Selfridge and 
Company, the drop in profits is equivalent to 7 per cent. 
The Maple dividend has been reduced from 9 to 5 per 
cent., and the decline in earnings is understood to be ap- 
preciable, but the company’s intimate connection with the 
shipbuilding and export furnishing trade fully explains 
this phenomenon :— 























- i. re é Pro Ord. fee. | ers 
Name of Company. — os oo con ah Yield. 
£ % £ % £s. d. 
Dickins and Jones......... 115,910 12 90,065} 10 | (t) | (t) 
NR aie ae 752,482 20 697,069 17% | 28 7 8 O 
Dscasussnaihin oo 866,165 275t 890,899 | 275¢ | 24(s)| 613 3 
Maple and Co. ..........+.. naa 9 aa 5 613 $ 
Selfridge and Co............ 431,097 * 400,269 ° 4(m)jll 8 6 





* Not available. + Deferred shares. 
(s) 15 per cent. preferred ordinary. 


(t) No quotation for ordinary shares. 
(m) 10 per cent. preferred ordinary. 


The figures which are regularly published in the Board of 
Trade Journal suggest that the decline in retail sales of all 
kinds throughout the country last year, in terms of money, 
was of the order of 44 per cent. The stability shown by the 
results of well-established store companies, both in the 
North and South of England, is gratifying to shareholders, 
whose experience in other branches of industry has been 
less fortunate. It may be ascribed to various factors. 
“Luxury ’’ business does not bear a high proportion to 
the total turnover of a general store. The amount of 
“fixed ’’ capital required is moderate, and goods are 
turned over with a rapidity which is a valuable protection 
of profits in times of falling prices. The most valuable 
attribute of the best British store companies, however, is 
the ability and experience of the managements, which has 
seldom shown to better advantage. 


A “ Baby ’’ Ford.—An authoritative announcement has 
been made that the Ford Motor Company will enter the 
European ‘‘ baby ’’ car market. This announcement may 
be weleomed as showing that the requirements of the 
European and American motor markets are to be differen- 
tiafed in framing the respective policies of the American 
and British Ford companies. It was believed improbable 
that the eight-cylinder model (which Mr Henry Ford is ex- 
pected to launch shortly on the American market to meet 
the progress of General Motors’ Chevrolet) would be intro- 
duced in Europe. The announcement of a Ford 8-h.p. 
model, however, suggests that the needs of the European 
car markets are finding their reflection in the production 
programme of the British company’s Dagenham factory. 
No information regarding the new car’s performance is 
yet available, but it is believed that the car will be shown 
to the public at the exhibition which the Ford company 
is holding from February 19th to 27th next at the Albert 
Hall. The car would appear closely to resemble, in out- 
side appearance, the ‘‘ baby ’’ cars of British makers 
Which have built up a position in the British market. 
This type, in existing hands, is the result of many years 
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of technical improvement and running experience, and the 
field is already hotly contested. The news originally 
leaked out in telegrams announcing the departure from 
Detroit of twelve Fords only 10 feet long, consigned for 
England. This suggests that the new car has been 
developed in America, possibly by American engineers. 
At Dagenham, production of two different models may 
increase manufacturing costs somewhat. The Ford 
organisations, however, may have been actuated by the 
consideration that, although cars are bought out of 
“* capital,’’ they are run out of ‘‘ income,’’ and, in these 
times of economic stress and high taxation, consumers are 
likely to attach great importance to relative figures of 
running costs, including tax, insurance, petrol, oil, 
cleaning and garaging. On the Continent the ‘‘ Baby ”’ 
Austin is already locally manufactured under licence, and 
in both countries there are numerous competitors, includ- 
ing Peugeot in France and D.K.W. in Germany. 


Sugar Beet Position.—The recent offer made to beet 
sugar growers by the Anglo-Dutch group of companies, 
which operate factories at Cantley, Kelham, Ely, Ipswich 
and King’s Lynn, has stimulated fresh controversy regard- 
ing the position and prospects of this ‘‘ new ’’ industry. 
As the whole question of further Government assistance 
is under review, and a decision is not immediately ex- 
pected, the Anglo-Dutch group has been obliged to proceed 
with arrangements for the growing of this year’s crop “‘ in 
the dark.’’ The present suggestion envisages ‘‘ co-opera- 
tion ’’ between the growers and the factories. The whole 
net proceeds from the manufacture of white sugar, pulp 
and molasses produced from the beets delivered by the 
growers are to be ascertained, under the scheme, by 
Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and Co., and, together with 
any direct or indirect Government assistance which may 
be forthcoming, will constitute a ‘‘ common fund.’’ The 
growers’ share of the net proceeds is to be 80 per cent. 
and the factories’ share 20 per cent. until such time as the 
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return of the growers reaches 45s. per net ton of 154 per 
cent. sugar content, when the division will be on a ** fifty- 
fifty ’’ basis. The usual cash advances, seed supplies, 
etc., will be made to the farmers, while the payments on 
account on the usual monthly pay-days will be 35s. per 
net ton of 154 per cent. sugar content, with an addition 
or deduction at the rate of 2s. 6d. for each 1 per cent. 
above or below 15} per cent. The arrangement is to hold 
good for one year. The farmers, however, regard the 
Anglo-Dutch offer as in no case as satisfactory as the offers 
of factories outside the group, which in some instances 
give 40s. to 42s. as a guaranteed minimum instead of the 
35s. of the Anglo-Dutch scheme—which, in spite of the 
‘* common fund,’’ may prove to be a maximum price. 
It is relevant to recall that during the past seven years 
the production of some 1,300,000 tons of home-grown 
sugar has cost the British taxpayer, directly and indirectly, 
nearly £30 millions. Discussion at the moment is con- 
cerned (1) with the minimum conditions under which it 
will be possible for the growers to continue cultivation, 
and (2) as to whether the subsidised factories should not 
confine their operations to the production of ‘* raws ”’ 
rather than be allowed to compete with existing refineries 
on a subsidised basis. The mere hint of further protection 
must lead to bickering and ‘‘ log rolling ’’ by the rival 
interests, and it is difficult not to sympathise with the old- 
established refiners, who bitterly complain of ‘* unfair 
competition.’” The Anglo-Dutch group of factories has 
enjoyed several years of prosperity at the public expense, 
for which competent management is no adequate compen- 
sation. Three of the group’s companies have already, in 
the aggregate, returned more than the whole of their share 
capita! in dividends and amassed a general reserve fund 
greater than the valuation of their factories in the balance 
sheets. If we must develop a home-grown sugar industry 
by artificial aid, common sense demands that the subsidy 
should provide an adequate return to the farmers, and 
should not react to the detriment of established interests. 


Snia Viscosa.—The decision of the directors of Snia 
Viscosa (in which Aku, Glanzstoff and Courtaulds have 
an interest) to pay a dividend of 6 per cent. in respect 
of 1931 was not apparently anticipated in the market. 
The last dividend paid was 10 per cent. in respect of 1926 
on the old capital of 1,000 million lire (about £10,900,000 
at par). Since then the capital structure has been con- 
tinually changed. In 1926 it was reduced from 1,000 
million lire to 750 million lire, and increased again to the 
old figure by the issue of new shares. In 1928 the same 
procedure was adopted, the nominal capital being re- 
duced to 800 million lire and then restored to 1,000 million 
lire. In March, 1930, a reconstruction scheme was carried 
through. The subsidiary Societh Anonima Veroda was 
merged with the company and the Snia capital written 
down to 333,833,333 lire and then increased to 350 million 
lire (£3,800,000 at par). The shares were reduced to 40 
lire and exchanged for new shares of 200 lire. In 1930 
the net income amounted to 42 million lire and, after 
allowing for interest payments, the net profit to 20.4 
million lire. Owing to special depreciation, which absorbed 
688.2 million lire, the year showed a deficit of 666.6 million 
lire, which was written off under the reconstruction 
scheme. It would appear that if a dividend of 6 per cent. 
has been earned, the net profits before allowing for deben- 
ture interest amounted to much the same as in 1930, but 
that no special depreciation has been called for. A strong 
cash position, it is understood, has been maintained. The 
profit figures will not be known till March 5th, when a 
general meeting of shareholders will be held, but the 
dividend announcement is of special interest in view of 
the imminence of Courtaulds’ dividend. The company has 
a working agreement with Courtaulds for technical and 
commercial collaboration. Snia Viscosa shares are quoted 
at 9s., and were unchanged on the dividend announce- 
ment. British shareholders should note that the voting 
trust for Snia Viscosa shares has been terminated in 
accordance with the terms of the agreement of January, 
1927. Voting certificate holders, having regard to the 
various capital reductions, are entitled to one share in 
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respect of each unit of five shares specified in the certifi. 
cates. These certificates should be lodged with Hambrog 
Bank (Nominees), Ltd., without delay. 


Industrial Profits in January.—Industrial profits during 
the first month of the New Year showed a relative improve. 
ment, due, in part, to the fact that the published reports 
afforded comparisons with those of a period of progres. 
sively increasing depression. During January we received 
the reports of 127 companies, revealing a decline in profits 
of 19.65 per cent. The figures for the last ten months are 
shown :— 

Variation in 
Net Profits 

No. of (1931 compared with 

Companies. 1930). 


Reports 
Published in 
1931. 


% 

217 10-49 

211 22:3 
192 21-93 
J 185 39°46 
August 55 19-59 
September 74 44-02 
October 170 58-26 
Ns ecg 147 35°59 
December 157 68-54 


(1932 compared with 
1932. 1931). 
January — 19-6 


We set out below the figures for various industrial groups, 
according to reports received during the last month :— 


INDUSTRIAL PRoFITS—MONTH OF JANUARY, 1932. 


Net Profit (after 
Payment of 
Debenture Interest). 
Reports received during 
January, 1932. 


No. of 
Com- 
panies. 


1930-31. 1931-32. 
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Breweries 

Canals and Docks 

Electric Lighting and Power 
Financial Land and Investment... 
lron, Coal and Steel 
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1,007 19,658 
21,222,000 | 18,257,087 


25,558,396 | 20,536,921 


6°42 
14°16 


19-65 


The average fall of nearly 18 per cent. in profits in the 
‘‘ Trusts ’’ group is particularly significant. One of the 
few increases during the month was that of United Tobacco 
(South), whose profits rose from £620,773 to £645,462. 
The largest item in the total was the earnings of Imperial 
Tobacco, which declined from £10,177,046 to £9,876,064 
(after deduction of taxation at an increased rate), while 
the British American Tobacco figures receded from 
£6,501,560 to £5,334,448 (with a similar qualification). 


Fall in Copper.—Last Wednesday the cash price of 
standard copper on the London Metal Exchange at one 
time fell under £35 per ton, closing at £35 12s. 6d. This 
followed a downward movement which has been in pro- 
gress with occasional rallies for several weeks. The lowest 
closing level ever known on the London Metal Exchange 
was £27 14s. 4$d. on the Friday before Great Britain 
went off the gold standard. Allowing for the depreciation 
in sterling, Wednesday’s price represents little more than 
£25 per ton. The event is a curious sequel to the scheme 
of drastic output restriction decided upon in New York 
recently. So far as can be judged—information on the 
point is not as definite as might be desired—producers 
representing 90 per cent. of the world’s output agreed to 
restrict to 264 per cent. of capacity. This decision re- 
sulted in a small recovery in American quotations t0 


7.50 cents per lb. for domestic metal and 7.625 cents for 
export. 


Rumours were even current of the intention of 
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the interests concerned to advance the price to 8 or even 
10 cents. A flurry of buying on the part of some nervous 
consumers was succeeded by a practical cessation of 
demand. Indeed, on one particular day America’s sales 
to Europe amounted to a single ton! In the hope of 
stimulating demand, the New York quotation was re- 
duced, towards the end of January, first by 50 points and 
subsequently by a further 25 points. Last Wednesday 
the quotation was further reduced by 50 points to 6.375 
cents (for export). In view of the fact that the latest 
reports of conditions of the motor and other metal consum- 
ing industries in the United States are anything but en- 
couraging, a fresh cut in copper prices is regarded as 
probable in usually well-informed quarters—despite the 
fact that the present level of prices is unprofitable to nine 
out of ten producers. 


Company Meetings of the Week.—On later pages of this 
issue will be found the reports of the following com- 
panies :—Lloyds Bank, London Merchant Bank, English 
and New York Trust, Sterling Rubber, Steaua Romana 
(British), United Serdang (Sumatra) Rubber Estates, and 
San Francisco Mines of Mexico. At the annual meeting 


of United Serdang, Mr. Eric Miller told shareholders that | 


the output of rubber during 1931 had added no less than 
130,000 tons to the surplus stocks, bringing world stocks 
of ready rubber up to the equivalent of a year’s require- 
ments. Presiding at the annual meeting of San Francisco 
Mines, the chairman observed that the possibilities of 
improved metallurgy were limited, but they had been able 
to bring down costs to 14s. 6d. as compared with 19s. 1d. 
in 1928-29, iargely as a result of increased production. 
At the annual meeting of the Sterling Trust, Baron 
d’Erlanger said that if the movement to boycott goods 
continued all communities would have to live upon their 
own fat until they woke up from their hibernation as lean 
as a bear. 





CAPITAL ISSUES. 


A speculative issue is rara avis in a period of financial 
crisis, but this has not deterred the promoters of 
Universal Greyhound Totalisators, Limited, from offering 
10 per cent. participating preference shares of 10s. to 
the public this week. All the ordinary shares of 5s. have 
been issued as fully paid to the vendors, and the purchase 
consideration also includes £45,000 in cash. Investors 
will admire the courage of the promoters. 


ISSUES OF THE WEEK. 


By Prospectus or Offer for Sale. 


Total recorded, January 1 to February 6, 1932, excluding conversions, £8,753,375. 
Total recorded, January 1 to February 6, 1932, including conversions, £8,753,375. 





National Savings Certificates. 
Net receipts, week ended February 6, 1932, Dr. £500,000. 
Total net receipts, April 1, 1931, to February 6, 1932, £2,150,000. 





Conver- New 

sionsor Money 
Nominal Repay- Cash Sub- First Further 
Capital. ments. scription. Payment. Liability. 


To the Public. £ £ £ £ £ 
Universal Greyh und Totalisa- 


tors ptg. pref. 10% = at par 55,000 ove 55,000 13,750 3 741,250 
To Shareholders only. 
Bibiani (1927), 750,000 ord. 
shares, 4s, at par...............+ 150,000 150,000 37500 112,500 
Kerala Tea, £20,000 8% deb. 
Ee eel ink cctnennenss 20,000 20,000 5,000 15,000 
Roan Antelope Copper Mines, 
924,290 shares of 58. at 
Se eee 231,072 346,608 346,608 
Wiggins Teape & Co. (1919), 
200,000 7% cum. pref. £1 at 
ae 200,000 = 205,000 25,000 180,000 
Total offered to share- 
holders only, week ended 
February 13, 1932 ....... 601,072 721,608 414,108 307,500 
Total Offered for Subscription— Total Offeredfor Subscription— 
Including Excluding Including Excluding 
Conversions. Conversions. Conversions. Conversions. 
Jan. 1 to date— £ £ Whole year— £ £ 
rr 9,029,983 9,029,983 BOSE cccccs 114,290,666 102,044,291 
ROSE .ccce 32,382,063 26,410,920 BID cccces 454,888,784 267,800,700 
BOO cccocs 22,557,881 22,557,881 c_ 488,764,940 285,239,400 
ee 72,300,979 58,726,428 SE ce iees 693,100,056 369,058,073 
, sine 129,710,207 ET -ecnnes ah 355,165,970 
BT dees 104,911,535 ES ian 230,782,600 
1926 ...... 38,457,373 a 232,214,500 
1925 ...... 21,792,362 BD cveces 209,326,101 
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Nature of Borrowing. 


Preference Ordinary 
Debentures, Stocks and Stocks and 
Bonds, &c. Shares. Shares. Total. 
January 1 to date— £ £ £ £ 
BE ccenscscncvonesen 7,073,375 260,000 1,696,608 9,029,983 
a 24,129,857 371,571 1,909,492 26,410,920 
BEE iicnsscccudenhes 20,913,801 763,262 880,818 22,557,881 
Whole year— 
a nicaneitacuiiaaies 74,835,599 6,911,859 20,296,833 102,044,291 
EE Bic icticacinnuncunnis 227,658,500 15,548,800 24,593,300 267,800,600 
137,670,300 31,543,400 116,025,700 285,239,400 
| eae 218,817,900 45,062,600 111,177,600 369,058,100 
Sey 228,958,000 36,836,600 98,381,400 355,156,600 
ON ssccdesccucnsigs 145,180,000 39,393,200 46,209,400 230,782,600 


By Stock Exchange Introduction. 








Amount Prices at which Total 

of Capital Dealings Cash 
Introduced. Began. Involved. 

£ £ £ 
Amount previously recorded .............0.0065 94,000 96,500 
otal to date, 1952... <ccescesccccsecesecesccsseecs 94,000 96,500 
po  . : | a e 2,456,375 2,508,632 
Universal Greyhound Totalisators—Issue of 110,000 


10 per cent. participating preference shares of 10s. each at par. 
The company has been promoted to conduct the business of 
installing and operating electric and mechanical totalisators 
on greyhound racecourses. Estimated annual profit, £20,000. 


Further Stock Exchange information, including the 
latest dividend announcements, traffic returns, American 
railway receipts, summary of balance sheets, profit and 
loss accounts, and reports and notices will be found under 
the heading of ‘‘ Company News ’’ on page 380. 





OIL OUTPUTS. 


ANGLO-ECUADORIAN OILFIELDS, 
January is cabled as 18,058 tons. 


Lrp.—The ¥ production for 


BrRITIsH CONTROLLED OILFIELDS, Lrp.—Production for the week 
ended January 27th:—Venezuela, 28,558 barrels; Trinidad, 
32,977 barrels; total, 61,535 barrels. Production for the week 
ended February 3rd: Venezuela 28,441 barrels; Trinidad 31,136 
barrels; total 59,577 barrels. Production for January : Venezuela 
125,948 barrels; Trinidad, 153,845 barrels; total, 279,793 barrels. 
Shipments for January: Venezuela, 112,096 barrels; Trinidad, 
86,212 barrels; total, 198,308 barrels. 


Hamitton’s Or Concessions (RouMANTA), Ltp.—Production 
for month of January, 1932, 7,991 tons, equal to 55,937 barrels. 


Lositos OrtFietps, Lrp.-——The production of the 
Company for January is cabled as 25,327 tons. 


PHa@nix Om anp Transport Company, Lrp.—The gross 
production of crude oil of the Phenix Group of Companies for 
January was 46,884 tons. 


SERVICE PeTRoLEUM Company, Lrp.—Returns from Romano- 
Africana S.A.R. show the production from the company’s oil 
wells at Gura-Ocnitzei, Moreni and Ceptura for the week ended 
January 24, 1932, totalling 3,763 tons (26,341 barrels). 


Steaua Romana (Britis), Ltp.—The production of the Steaua 
Romana Company, Bucharest, for the month of January was 
85,711 tons. 


Tampico Orr, Lrp.—The total production on the company’s 
properties in Mexico during January was 18,749 barrels, in respect 
of which the royalty due to Tampico Oil, Ltd., amounted to 1,406 
barrels. 


Peruvian 
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COMPANY MEETINGS, &c. 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED. 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS DESPITE YEAR’S DIFFICULTIES. 
CRITICISMS OF BRITISH BANKS ANSWERED. 
CAUSES OF WORLD CRISIS. 
TRADE RESTRICTIONS—NEED FOR CO-OPERATION BETWEEN NATIONS. 


The seventy-fourth ordinary general meeting of Lloyds Bank 
Limited was held, on the 5th instant, at Southern House, Cannon 
Street, London. 

Mr J. Beaumont Pease (chairman of the bank) presided. 

The notice convening the meeting having been read by the secre- 
tary, and the auditors’ report by Sir Gilbert Garnsey, K.B.E., 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the directors’ report, 
said :—I would like to commence my remarks by making some 
personal allusions. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE MR PHILIP NOBLE. 


Last year we lost a very valuable colleague by the death of Mr 
Philip Noble owing to a flying accident. I knew Mr Noble inti- 
mately all my life, and, like every one else who knew him, was 
strongly susceptible to the charm of his personality and character. 
To all his friends the news of his untimely death came with a great 
shock and left us with a sense of void which nothing can fill. In 
the bank no one will miss him more, or deplore his death more 
deeply, than members of the staff in our Northern branches, whose 
interests were always near his heart and into whose occupations and 
ambitions, whether inside the bank or on their playing fields, he 
entered with a whole-hearted sympathy. 

He was a partner in the banking firm of Lambton and Company, 
and, after its amalgamation with Lloyds Bank, joined our board in 
1912. He was a most valuable director, not only establishing him- 
self firmly in the affections and minds of his colleagues, but bringing 
to their deliberations a full knowledge of men and affairs in the 
North. We all miss him very greatly, and often wish we still had 
with us his helpful counsel and charming personality. We tender 
once more our deepest sympathy to tlie members of his family. 

In October last Mr Alfred Davidson retired from the position of 
joint general manager in Birmingham, an appointment he had held 
since January, 1924; but you will be pleased to know that we are 
not losing the benefit of his long experience of the Midlands. A 
Birmingham committee has been formed, to which Mr Davidson has 
been appointed, and that committee, which includes our directors, 
Mr Cyril Lloyd and Colonel Morcom, has been further strengthened 
by the addition to it of Mr Walter Barrow, whose name has for so 
many years past stood in high repute in Birmingham. Mr G. L. 
Potter, manager of our City office, has been appointed district 
manager in Birmingham, and, with these arrangements, our Midland 


customers will be more closely in touch with head office than 
hitherto. 


THE BALANCE SHEET. 


In going through the balance sheet I propose to point out some of 
the principal items of interest. On the liabilities side the capital 
remains the same, but, as we explain in the report, we have taken 
£2,500,000 from the published reserve in order that the value of the 
bank’s investments might be written down to market value or under. 
We thought it wise to meet this situation in this way rather than 
to have recourse to our internal reserves, which in these days of 
uncertainty it is desirable to maintain in abundant strength. (Hear, 
hear.) Since December 31st there has been a very substantial re- 
covery in the value of our investments; but in any case the depre- 
ciation did not give us undue anxiety, 1s a large proportion of our 
investments is in short-term bonds repayable in a year or two at par. 

Our current and deposit accounts show a fall of £31,000,000, 
representing a drop of 8.4 per cent, in the year. The current and 
deposit accounts of all the clearing banks show a total decrease of 


£148,403,000 during the same period, representing a fall of 7.8 
per cent. 


The only other items on the liabilities side to which I desire to 
call your attention are those under the heading of acceptances and 
endorsements, etc. The acceptance figure of £2,695,520 is down by 
£3,300,000, and includes the amount we have outstanding on account 
of German banks under the standstill arrangement. Of the omnibus 
item, endorsements, etc., over £20,000,000 represents forward ex- 
change transactions, to which, of course, there are counterpart items 
on the assets side of the balance sheet. We have included this item 


MR J. BEAUMONT PEASE’S IMPORTANT REVIEW. 










for several years in our balance sheet, following the recommenda. 
tions of the Cunliffe Committee, but the actual risk involved is 
purely a marginal one and is negligible. The balance represents bail 
bonds, endorsements, etc., which also have their appropriate contra 
entries among the assets. 


GERMAN STANDSTILL AGREEMENT. 


I think it is desirable that I should say a word about the German 
standstill arrangements, as there has been a great deal of mis- 
understanding and misrepresentation in regard to the City’s com- 
mitments with Germany. The Basle Committee have published the 
figure of 12 milliard Reichsmarks, or £600,000,000 at par, as the total 
to all countries of German short-term obligations. A census of 
London banks and accepting houses shows that of this total, apart 
from other debts such as loans to States and municipalities, which 
are not governed by the Standstill Agreement and are moderate in 
amount, £53,000,000 represented on July 31, 1931, the amount of 
German acceptance credits with London banks and accepting houses, 
and £11,000,000 on the amount of other forms of short-term 
indebtedness. 

An analysis of the City’s acceptance figures shows that more than 
half of the total of acceptances was in respect of credits granted for 
financing the movement of goods, as the London banks and accepting 
houses granting the credit either see the relative documents or are 
provided with proof of shipment. The great proportion of the 
balance is stated by the institutions making the return to be also of a 
self-liquidating character, though in this case there is no proof of 
the actual movement of goods. Compensation for the risk taken con- 
sisted merely of the usual acceptance commission, ranging from, 
say, 4 per cent. to 2 per cent. per annum, according to the credit of 
the credit-taker and the class of business transacted. 


REFUTATION OF CHARGE AGAINST LONDON FINANCIAL HOUSES. 


These figures are a complete refutation of the charge brought 
against London financial houses that, tempted by the offer of high 
rates, they risked huge sums of English deposit money at short 
notice for the purposes of German capital expenditure. On the 
contrary, they show that the amount of the acceptance credits 
quoted above was by no means excessive for London to have granted 
to a great country like Germany, with a vast import and export 
trade. It was a business that London had done on a large scale for 
many years with safety, and was arranged for the purpose of con- 
ducting the essential import and export trade of the country. 

London institutions have, indeed, done nothing more in these 
transactions covered by the standstill arrangements than transact 
their normal business with Germany, which was essential for the 
smooth working of British, and, indeed, the world’s commerce. It 
was the unparalleled world crisis which developed so quickly, 
coupled with Germany’s reparation obligations and abnormal non- 
banking short-term indebtedness, which brought into prominence 
the normal banking credits granted by the London banks and accept- 
ing houses to their regular German clients. From what I have 
already said it will also be seen that the rates charged for this 
credit business was not high. On the contrary, they appeared to us 
at Lloyds Bank unduly low compared with the risks involved, and 
in 1929 we drew a distinction between the rates charged for credits 
representing imports into Germany and exports from that country 
and raised our commission for the latter. 


BANK’S COMMITMENT UNDER STANDSTILL AGREEMENT. 


The effect has been to reduce considerably the liabilities of 
German banks to us, and by July 31st last year our bank’s commit- 
ment under the Standstill Agreement, both in respect of acceptances 
and cash advances, was less than 3 per cent. of the total amount out 
standing in London on that date. So many wild statements have 
been made on this subject that it is well to contrast this meagre 
figure with some of the exaggerations that have obtained publicity. 
(Cheers. ) 

The continuation of the Standstill Agreement for a year, subject 
to certain conditions, has recently been arranged in Berlin, and, 4S 
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chairman of the Joint Committee of British Short-Term Creditors, 
[ should like to put on record our gratitude to our representatives, 
Mr Brand and Mr Tiarks, for the arduous work which they have 
given to this task continuously since the middle of December. 
(Hear, hear.) I would like also to emphasise what they say in their 
report. The standstill arrangements were made on the recommenda- 
tion of the Seven-Power Conference in London last July, with the 
implied promise that, if bankers held their hands for the time 
being, the Governments would take the necessary steps for the 
restoration of German credit. In the words of the report, ‘‘a 
Standstill in the nature of things is only a temporary measure de- 
signed to give time for a fundamental solution. Neither foreign 
creditors nor German debtors can control the main current of events, 
and both await the decisions of the Governments.”’ 


To turn now to the assets side of the balance sheet, cash shows 
3 reduction corresponding to the drop in deposits. There is a large 
reduction of over £10,000,000 in Treasury bills for the same reason, 
while the total of our liquid assets of £167,238,083 represents 50 per 
cent, of our public liabilities. 

The next item is our investments in subsidiary companies, and the 
total of these has been written down very considerably below their 
asset value. 

The demand for accommodation has been less than in the previous 
year, and the figure for our advances therefore is lower by 
£8,390,000, but represents 50.2 per cent. of our deposits, as com- 
pared with 48.2 per cent. last year. I have made the usual analysis 
of our advances, but it fails to show any significant changes. The 
only groups which have any important increase are ‘‘ Local Autho- 
ities,” ‘‘ Banking, Insurance and Finance,’’ and ‘*‘ Public Utility.”’ 
On the other hand, there are large decreases under ‘‘ Personal and 
Professional,’’ ‘* Retail,’’ ‘‘ Engineering,’ ‘‘ Agriculture,’’ ‘‘ Build- 
ing,” ‘‘ Shipping,” ‘ Foodstuffs and Tobacco,’’ ‘‘ Paper and Print- 
ing,” “‘ Cotton,”’ ‘‘ Corn’ and ‘* Stockbrokers.” 

The only other asset to which I need draw your attention is 
premises. This shows an increase of £270,000. I think we are 
likely to see the increases under this head diminishing in the future. 
(Hear, hear. ) 

Banks have sometimes been criticised for opening new offices in 
places where banking facilities were redundant. The multiplicity of 
branches has been to the advantage of the public, but undoubtedly 
there are places where the business is not sufficient to ensure satis- 
factory results to all the banks represented there, and, with this in 
mind, and by mutual arrangement with other banks, we have closed 
down a good many sub-offices, with a consequent saving in expense. 
(Hear, hear.) 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS. 


Our net profit brought in, after charging rebate and income tax, 
provision for bad and doubtful debts, having been made partly out 
of profits for the year and partly out of sums previously set aside 
for that purpose, amounts to £1,926,903 17s. 7d., which is about 
£200,000 less than last year. We have transferred £400,000 to con- 
tingencies account, and recommend the payment of a dividend on 
“A” shares at the rate of 134 per cent. per annum, and a dividend 
on the ‘‘ B’ shares at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, being the 
same rates as those paid last half-year. Our balance to be carried 
forward will be £522,055 4s. 8d., which is about £11,000 more than 
that brought in. 


THE FINANCIAL CRISIS. 


I hope these results, obtained during a period of unexampled 
difficulty, will not be considered unsatisfactory. The year 1931 was 
packed with a number of wholly extraordinary circumstances. 
Beginning with a low Bank rate of 3 per cent., subsequently re- 
duced to 24 per cent., with gilt-edged securities standing at high 
Prices, it ended with a Bank rate of 6 per cent. and a serious 
depreciation in the value of Government stocks. Warnings as to 
the danger of our national finances given during the introduction 
of the first Budget in the spring were amplified in an alarming 
way by the report of the May Committee, and were acted upon in 
the second Budget passed in October, with onerous additional 
burdens of taxation, after a General Election of unprecedented 
significance, 

The breakdown of credit in Germany and Central Europe and the 
drain of gold from this country finally brought about our departure 
from the gold standard. All these facts, coupled with the numerous 
failures of banks in nearly all countries throughout the world, 
‘xcept our own, and political unrest in many places, built up a 
situation hitherto unknown. British banks have received a large 
Measure of congratulation from a generous Press and public for the 
Way in which they have conducted their business and maintained 
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ally made, but no cry was ever less effective or received less 
credence than that raised against the banks during the General 
Election last October. (Hear, hear.) 


COUNTRY’S PATRIOTIC SANITY AND COMMON-SENSE. 


I would like to pay a humble tribute to the patriotic sanity and 
common-sense restraint of the people of this country. Instead of 
running to the banks to withdraw deposits in a panic, and thus 
creating the very troubles they wished to avoid, they hurried to the 
Inland Revenue offices to pay the increased taxes which they had 
voluntarily imposed on themselves by their votes at the last General 
Election. 

Three times already in this century the country has been con- 
fronted by a crisis of first-class magnitude. In each case it has with- 
out hesitation unflinchingly faced the situation. It has only been 
necessary to convince it of the danger of the emergency to receive an 
immediate response. Though sometimes slow to observe the signs, 
when the people have eventually realised that the country was in 
danger they have shown in the clearest possible manner that they 
were prepared to put up with any sacrifice to free it from its diffi- 
culties. About the future of a country and a people with these 
characteristics it is impossible to be pessimistic. (Hear, hear.) 

The tragedy is that, with a people so anxious to know what their 
duty is and to do it, a multitude of counsellors with a great 
variety of conflicting counsels have so confused the political and 
financial atmosphere that the ordinary citizen may well be excused 
if he fails to have a clear vision in regard to the many issues with 
which he is confronted. 


WORLD PROBLEMS. 


We in Lloyds Bank are attempting to provide our contribution to 
the general knowledge. In the hope of throwing more light on the 
situation and giving voice to those moderating influences in Ger- 
many, France, and the United States of America, where men of 
good will are seeking to find a solution to the problems which 
perplex the world, we have arranged for the production next month 
of a series of articles in our Bank Review, including one setting 
forth the French point of view, another by an _ eminent 
German economist, and a final summing-up by Sir Arthur Salter, 
whose work on the Economic Council of the League of Nations is so 
well known. 

For the moment I am going to content myself by referring to 
what seems to me to be the main cause of our troubles. Primarily, 
of course, the war is responsible, either directly by the huge de- 
struction of wealth which it caused and the vast borrowings which 
were entailed for its pursuit, or indirectly by the dislocation of 
trade which followed in its train. The great increase of productive 
power and new inventions arising out of the war caused an over- 
production of primary commodities relatively to the high cost of 
manufactured articles, and thus a lack of purchasing power was 
experienced by countries engaged in the production of primary 
commodities, both on account of the lower prices obtained for the 
increasing amount of their goods, and also by reason of the rela- 
tively excessive price of manufactured articles. 

A further contributory factor was the disturbance to the monetary 
systems of the world caused by the transfer of huge sums from 
debtor to creditor nations, which had no commercial origin or basis 
and produced a constant drift of gold to the two nations which had 
become the chief war creditors in the world. The consequent rise 
in the value of gold, and its corollary, the fall in prices of com- 
modities, still further accentuated the unfortunate position of the 
nations engaged in primary production, and curtailed their power 
of purchasing from manufacturing nations. 


TRADE BARRIERS. 


Confined in this vicious circle, and cut off from the possibility 
of normal international trade, nations of the earth have been show- 
ing an increasing tendency to think of themselves alone, and to aim 
at an impossible state of self-sufficiency ; to be willing indeed to sell 
to others, but, by tariffs, restriction of imports, and control of 
exchange, to render it impossible for other nations to sell to them. 
In such a mad world a return of prosperity, the one thing we all 
want, has, for the time being, been made an impossibility, and 
international trade has been brought largely to a standstill. 


INTERDEPENDENCE OF NATIONS. 


Within the last few weeks a chairman has not hesitated, in the 
rather unusual surroundings of a company’s annual general meeting, 
to invoke the words of a prayer initiated 2,000 years ago. I should 
like to follow his example and ask this meeting whether, behind 
the spiritual meaning of the words of another statement of an 
equal age and sanctity, embodied in the ‘‘ second great com- 
mandant,”’ there does not lie a real worldly wisdom, a wisdom 


their reputation for strength and soundness through all the financial | which is peculiarly applicable in these days both to individuals 


‘onvulsions of last year. Criticisms on some points were occasion- 


and nations. 
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So far as this country is concerned, I think we are justified in 
feeling that it has shown a readiness to live up to these exhorta- 
tions. It has indeed forgiven great debts, though it has not received 
an equal forgiveness in return, and it has striven to be a good 
neighbour. If it has been compelled by force of circumstances to 
curtail its welcome to goods from other countries, I cannot help 
hoping that our action in this respect, which I agree was neces- 
sary, may be the means of opening the eyes of the world to the 
desirability of a wider and more hospitable range in regard to 
international trade. (Hear, hear.) Are we not all dependent one 
upon the other? Can we really live alone? 













































































A UNITED STATES VIEW. 


A citizen of that great country, the United States of America—of 
all countries perhaps, if the British Empire is excluded, the most 
self-supporting—writes as follows :— 

“‘ Italy has no coal or iron; France no oil; Great Britain must 
import two-thirds of her food supply ; the United States is depen- 
dent on other countries for tin, silk, nickel, rubber and many other 
commodities. The tyres on American automobiles come from the 
rubber plantations of the Dutch East Indies. American newspapers 
are made of Canadian wood pulp. We, in the United States, could 
not manufacture a telephone receiver or an electric light bulb 
without calling on help from abroad. Take the question of steel, 
for example. Forty different commodities, assembled from 57 
different countries, are necessary to its manufacture. Nickel from 
Canada, vanadium from the high Andes of Peru, manganese 
from the Caucasus, chrome from New Caledonia in the Southern 
Pacific—it is by grace of these materials, and through the sweat 
of the labourers of these countries, that we have locomotives and 
turbines and skyscrapers. A country that could not make a loco- 
motive, an automobile, or an airplane without materials from 
abroad can scarcely be called self-contained.” 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN NATIONS. 


Allowing for some possible exaggerations in the above statement, 
does it not indicate that here surely is an opportunity for nations 
to improve their relations with each other, and both in their own 
interests and those of their neighbours to arrive at some mutual 
understanding for the removal of the various restrictions to trade 
which at present are strangling the life of all? That is one of the 
first immediate requirements as I see it. The other is the settle- 
ment of the vexed question of war debts and reparations. Both, 
though economic in essence, are in actual practice political in 
character, and without a final and speedy arrangement in regard to 
them it is difficult to see how prosperity can be regained. 

In the matter of war debts and reparations we are at present at an 
absolute deadlock. Divested of its many complexities, we are con- 
fronted by this simple and well recognised fact—that countries can 
only pay their debts by the transfer of goods, services or gold. 
Gold, in ordinary circumstances, is only used for the payment of 
the comparatively small balance resulting from the exchange of 
goods ; but France and the United States of America have to a great 
extent refused to take any commodities but gold, and now that they 
have received the great bulk of the existing stock of this metal, it 
would seem logical that they should consent to receive payment in 
the only other form left available, if they insist on the payments 
being continued. 


A LESSON FROM HISTORY. 


It is interesting in the light of present events to read Mr Francis 
Hirst’s book on the life and writings of President Jefferson, when 
the international position between Europe and America was the 
exact converse of that prevailing now. In 1792, as Secretary of 
State, he dispatched a State paper to the British Minister setting 
forth his views on the law and philosophy of war debts. 

These approximate very closely to the views held by debtor 
nations to-day, and, translated into the language of modern condi- 
‘tions, set forth that it is illogical for a State to exclude by high 
tariffs or prohibitions the products of another State from which it 
is demanding a payment of debts. I quote the following extract :— 

“« To the necessities for some delay in the payment of debts may 
be added the British commercial regulations, lessening our means 
of payment by prohibiting us from carrying in our own bottoms 
our own produce to their Dominions in our neighbourhood, and 
excluding valuable branches of it from their home markets by 
prohibitory duties. The means of payment constitute one of the 
motives of purchase at the moment of purchase. If these means 
are taken away by the creditor himself he ought not in conscience 
to complain of a mere retardation of his debt, which is the effect 
of his own act.’’ (Hear, hear.) 

Although these views are being accepted with a growing degree of 
unanimity by men of enlightenment in all countries, there seems to 
be an unfortunate hesitation in publicly admitting them and con- 
veying them to the general mass of the people. Our experience has 
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been in this country that the people are not afraid of truths, anj p 
when they are told the facts they have shown a willingness anj 
anxiety to face them. 
that the world as a whole will speedily see the necessity of improy. f 
ing the relations between all its constituent parts; but in am 
case we have a fruitful field in the British Empire in which , 
expand them and bring them to fruition. 
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(Hear, hear.) It is sincerely to be hopej 


DIVIDEND RESOLUTION. 


I now beg to move the following resolution :— 
‘That the report just taken as read be received and adopted, 


and that, in accordance with the recommendation of the director; 
therein, a dividend be declared for the half-year ended Decen. 
ber 31st last on the paid-up capital of the company at the rate of 
134 per cent. per annum on the ‘A’ shares, and at the rate of 
5 per cent. per annum on the ‘ B’ shares, payable, less income tar, 
on and after February 6, 1932.”’ 


I will ask the deputy chairman, Sir Austin Harris, to second it; 


but before putting the resolution to the meeting I shall be glad ts 
give an opportunity to any shareholders to make any comments and 
to ask any questions, which I shall endeavour to answer to the bes 
of my ability. 


The resolution was seconded by Sir Austin E. Harris, K.B.E, 


the deputy chairman, and carried. 


The retiring directors were re-elected, and Messrs. Price, Wacer. 


house and Company were reappointed auditors for the year 1932. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF. 


The Deputy Chairman, in moving a vote of thanks to the staf 


of the bank for their excellent work during the past year, said ;- 


In expressing our thanks last year to the staff for their efficient 


work, I referred to the steps we were taking to provide our younger 


men with the means of gaining experience in as wide a field of 
banking practice as possible. That scheme, the object of which is 
that individual industry and talent shall reap their reward, is 
proving increasingly attractive, and we are doing what we can to 
encourage and foster it. The highest executive positions in the 
bank are to-day held by men who commenced their careers a 
juniors in our service and have risen by their own individual efforts 
to their present posts, and there is nothing to prevent any young 
man in the bank from commanding similar success in his career. 
This knowledge should be a great incentive to effort. Among 
many distinctions gained by members of the staff in 1931 was that 
of being bracketed first in all England in the Institute of Bankers’ 
examination. 

Although we are still feeling the loss of many promising met 
killed in the war, we are ensuring that the bank will maintain a 
efficient staff to deal with the intricate problems which now, more 
than ever, are constantly arising in the everyday work of a) 
institution such as ours. 


CONDITIONS OF SERVICE. 


We are all passing through a difficult period ; but there is an ides 
prevalent among the public that the staffs of banks are unaffected 
by bad times, and that while the pay of Civil Servants and others 
has been cut the bankman’s conditions of service remain the same 
whatever the state of trade. This is a misconception; our staf 
during the past two years of depressed world trade and decreased 
banking profits have had to work considerably harder, and though 
basic salaries have been maintained others items of remuneration 
have been appreciably reduced. 

The staff have their own representative committee, with whom 
such matters are freely discussed, and, while that committee neglect 
no legitimate argument to support their claims, they realise, | 
believe, that it would not be reasonable for the staff to expect t 
escape altogether from the effects of the world depression. The 
sacrifices which the staff have been called upon to make in this 
respect, as well as in the incidence of a share of the new taxation, 
have been accepted in a spirit which claims every acknowledgment 
and recognition. Their loyalty and co-operation are warmly appr 
ciated by the board, and it is my pleasure to move a hearty vote 
of thanks to them for their efficient services during a year of excep 
tional pressure and difficulty. 

I now move :—‘‘ That the best thanks of this meeting be most 
heartily voted to the whole of the staff of the bank for thelt 
excellent work during the past year.”’ 

The resolution, seconded by Mr. C. E. Barnett, was cordially 
approved, and was acknowledged by Mr G. F. Abell, one of the 
chief general managers. 

A vote of thanks to the directors for their services during the 
past year, and to the chairman for presiding, was carried unanl 
mously, and the proceedings then terminated. 
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THE LONDON MERCHANT BANK, LIMITED. 
EFFECTS OF EUROPEAN FINANCIAL CRISIS. 
MR J. E. HUMPHERY ON THE OUTLOOK. 


The sixtieth ordinary general meeting of the London Merchant 
Bank, Limited, was held, on the llth instant, at 38, Lombard 
Street, London, E.C. 

Mr J. E. Humphery, who presided, said that the events of 1931, 
a year of financial crisis unprecedented in range and intensity, 
would by themselves have sufficed to disorganise international trade 
and finance in a very large measure. Following, however, as they 
had done upon the disturbed course of commerce experienced in 
1930, their combined and cumulative effect could not be otherwise 
than distinctly harmful and in some respects almost calamitous. 

The starting point was the announcement in May last by the 
Austrian Credit-Anstalt regarding the necessity for a far-reaching 
reconstruction. Owing to the fact that most of the big banks in 
Central Europe after the war had had to rely upon foreign centres 
for short-term facilities to a greater extent than formerly, the 
Credit-Anstalt affair had resulted in the sudden calling in of large 
amounts from Austria and Hungary and particularly from Ger- 
many. If a wholesale curtailment of short-term foreign credits 
was apt to cause considerable dislocation even in normal times, its 
effect was accentuated in a period of trade depression, and the 
occurrence of a first-class financial crisis in the countries concerned 
could not be avoided. 


Germany's foreign banking creditors had agreed by an inter- 
national arrangement, known as the ‘‘ German Credit Standstill 
Agreement,”’ to the prolongation of short-term facilities for a period 
of six monhs expiring at the end of the present month. The total 
of the debts falling under the agreement was equivalent to 
£320,000,000, of which about one-fifth had since been paid off. 
Apart from restrictions during war, that was the first time in 
modern financial history that one of the principal trading and 
manufacturing countries had thus postponed the payment of a large 
volume of current commercial indebtedness. The impression 
created by that departure had been intensified by the fact that the 
definite conclusion of the Standstill Agreement had not taken place 
until a few days before the date on which Great Britain suspended 
the operation of the gold standard. He would mention that this 
bank had no uncovered foreign exchange engagements outstanding 
when the gold standard decision was arrived at. 

To the detriment of international trade, the abnormal conditions 
prevailing had led to the introduction of severe restrictions on 
foreign exchange not only in a great number of European countries 
but also in most of the South American Republics, some of which 
had suspended the service of their loans. 

Current, deposit and other accounts showed a considerable re- 
duction. Acceptances on account of customers at £1,454,736 com- 
pared with £2,924,603 in the previous year. Acceptance business 
constituted the main branch of their activities. Matters had pro- 
ceeded more or less normally during the earlier part of the year, 
but the position subsequently arising had caused accepting houses 
to curtail their commitments. Notwithstanding that the bank had 
given due consideration to their customers, they had been able to 
bring the total of their acceptances down by 50 per cent. The 
debtors who had thus at short notice repaid credits in entirely 
abnormal circumstances might well claim that the confidence 
reposed in them had not been misplaced. 

A renewal of the German Standstill Credit Agreement had 
recently been arranged until the end of February, 1933. That was 
no criterion of the ability or otherwise of their German debtors 
individually to discharge their liabilities, but was merely part and 
parcel of the problem of transferring funds from one country to 
another when foreign exchange was scarce or not obtainable. The 
directors were well satisfied as to their financial standing in general, 
many of them occupying a leading position in their line of 
business. It was the concensus of opinion of the London market 
that German Standstill debts, though their maturity was postponed 
by the Agreement, could be considered good. 

Opportunities of earning normal profits had been much curtailed 
and the directors were unable to recommend the payment of divi- 
dends for the year under review. As to the future the outlook 
depended largely upon the handling of reparations and war debts. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





Orders for the publication in these columns of the reports 
of Company Meetings should be addressed to the Reporting 


Manager of Tux Economist, 8, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4. 
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STERLING TRUST, LIMITED. 
WORLD CRISIS AND THE REMEDY. 


The fifteenth ordinary general meeting of the Sterling Trust, 
Limited, was held, on the 9th instant, at Winchester House, 
London. 

Baron Emile B. d’Erlanger (the chairman) said that the accounts 
submitted were in striking contrast with those of last year and a 
succession of preceding years. The world crisis had not spared the 
company, nor could they hope to escape from its widespread and 
drastic nature. The valuation of the investments at December 31st 
last, after deducting the amount of the reserve account and the 
balance carried forward, showed a depreciation of 43 per cent., but 
a valuation at February 8th showed a slight improvement, the 
depreciation being reduced to just under 4 per cent. The net 
revenue for the year amounted to £245,383, as against £277,647 in 
1930. The income for the year was approximately 154 per cent. on 
the ordinary capital, but it was to be anticipated that before the 
ardently desired improvement in world affairs set in a further 
reduction in revenue might have to be faced. After placing 
£25,000 to reserve account the directors recommended a final divi- 
dend of 6 per cent., making 11 per cent. for the year, which would 
leave £80,144 to be carried forward. 

Dealing with the world crisis, he said that for freedom in the 
interchange of goods, freedom and expansion in the internal and 
external facilities of credit were required. An equalisation of 
freely achieved trade balances by an equally free movement of the 
universally adopted standard of money—gold—was absolutely neces- 
sary. Instead of this, reparations had falsified balances of trade, 
not only in the countries from which they were drawn, but in those 
which were in receipt of them. The movement of gold for the 
equalisation of trade balances had been frustrated by the accumula- 
tion and subsequent freezing of gold imports. Tariffs had been 
built up and constantly heightened in each country to prevent the 
importation of foreign goods, and bounties and artificial support 
had been given to exports to steal over the barricades and yet allow 
no counter-sortie. 


EFFECT OF BOYCOTTS. 


Apart from these fiscal measures there had been boycotts— 
physical boycotts in some parts of the world, which had led to 
strife and bloodshed; moral boycotts in more peace-abiding coun- 
tries, requiring of good citizens that they should only buy their 
own nation’s goods. If this movement were extended to the whole 
world all communities would have to live upon their own fat till 
they woke up from their hibernation as lean as a bear. Indeed, in 
consequence thereof, instead of the maximum amount of goods 
being produced and exchanged at remunerative prices, the minimum 
amount of goods was being exchanged, and at a loss, and the 
prices of all commodities, be they in the nature of raw materials, 
manufactured goods or securities, had fallen to a level which spelt 
the destruction of capital and the impoverishment of the world as 
a whole. 

England resisted the examples of others to the peril of her own 
existence till convinced that she could not remain unprotected 
against the attacks of the whole world; for in commercial warfare, 
as in military warfare, combatants must adapt themselves to the 
tactics and strategy of their opponents or go under. Commercial 
disarmament, as well as military disarmament, must be achieved as 
a collective international measure. England and the British Empire 
would certainly adhere to their newly-adopted policy till the object 
of their endeavours was achieved. What was to be done if the 
fast-impending catastrophe, which might spell the doom of Western 
civilisation, was to be avoided? 

In the first instance, a moral transformation of the people was 
necessary. They must be made to understand that the ruin of a 
neighbour or his impoverishment would, at no distant date, spell 
their own ruin or impoverishment; that massive reparations, or 
heavy yearly tribute, exacted from a people over successive genera- 
tions were tantamount to making the workmen of the tributary 
nation take the bread out of the mouths of the workmen of their 
own and other nations; that gold was nothing more than a token 
of adjustment for rectifying differences in the balances of trade, 
and not a commodity to be hoarded and sterilised in armoured 
safes; that England’s age-long example must be followed and any 
excess of wealth in the form of gold or credit balances be used, 
but used with discrimination, for the needs of the less fortunate 
nations and for the development of the world; that tariffs should 
only be moderate, and, as far as possible, equal in all countries. 
This could not all be done in one day, but if the world only felt 
that it was going to be done, and simultaneously the leaders in all 
countries had the courage to tell the unadulterated truth to their 
people, the task would be achieved under the revived spirit of con- 
fidence and goodwill which would spread over the world. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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SAN FRANCISCO MINES OF MEXICO, LIMITED. 
REASONS FOR SUSPENSION OF PRODUCTION. 


The nineteenth ordinary general meeting of shareholders of San 
Francisco Mines of Mexico, Limited, was held on Monday, Febru- 
ary 8th, at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C., 
the Rt. Hon. The Earl of Denbigh, K.C.V.O., presiding. 

The Chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen,—We do not come 
before you with a very happy picture to-day, and that, I need 
hardly say, is due to the extraordinary world depression which has 
affected almost every industry, and especially that dealing with the 
production of base metals. The price of lead averaged £13 7s. per 
ton, compared with £19 13s. 10d. in the previous year; zinc 
£12 12s. 3d. per ton, against £18 12s. 6d.; and silver 15d. per fine 
ounce, as against 20.9d., or an average reduction of 30 per cent. on 
the year, which, in turn, represents a fall of 22 per cent. on the year 
1928-29. Present prices, when reckoned in gold, as we have to do 
for reasons which I will presently explain, are 56 per cent. below 
those of 1928-29, which is the year at the end of which the world 
slump commenced. The only way to combat it in our case was to 
improve metallurgical practice, and especially to reduce costs. The 
possibilities for improved metallurgy have been limited, but we have 
been able to bring costs down to 14s. 6d., as compared with 19s, 1d. 
in 1928-29, largely by reason of an increased rate of production. 
These economies have not sufficed to meet the reduction in revenue 
due to lower metal prices. 


Last year we milled 393,390 tons, as compared with 337,480 tons 
in the previous year, but the operating profit was only £60,895, as 
compared with £165,359 in 1929-30, though if we had had the 
benefit of even the relatively low metal prices of 1929-30 it would 
have been raised from about £61,000 to the neighbourhood of 
£300,000. This operating profit of £60,895 for the year is converted 
into a net loss of £19,033, mainly by allowing £50,186 for deprecia- 
tion of machinery, plant and buildings, and £25,801 for taxes. 
From May onwards we made operating losses, and we decided to 
suspend production at the end of December, after having stopped 
the production of zinc concentrates at the end of October. 

Since we made the decision to suspend milling, base metal prices 
as quoted in sterling have risen some 35 or 40 per cent. as a result 
of this country going off the gold standard on September 2Ist, and 
it has been assumed by some that this fact might lead us to 
reverse our decision. That, however, has no bearing on our posi- 
tion. In effect, it may be said that the bulk of our expenses are 
payable in dollars and we therefore have to look to the dollar value 
of our revenue. Consequently, we have to reckon the gold values 
of metal prices, and these have hardly moved at all since Septem- 
ber 2lst. 


The plant and workings are being kept in order and the mine kept 
clear of water, so that everything will be ready to permit of the 
resumption of work at very short notice. You will probably ask 
when production is likely to be resumed, but it is a question which 
cannot be answered at all definitely. I decline to forecast when and 
under what conditions we can seriously consider resumption of 
output. We know we cannot make a profit at anything like the 
present level of metal prices. It is worth while, however, to bear 
in mind that we were operating at a profit with prices as ruling 
in the first half of the year. 


At September last our ore reserves were 1,837,270 tons of blocked 
out ore and 483,670 tons of partly blocked out ore. Taking the two 
figures together, there is a trifling increase of about 5,000 tons, and 
the fact that it is not more is due to the adoption, for reasons of 
economy, of the deliberate policy of developing only sufficient new 
ore to replace that sent to the mill. 

We were, unfortunately, obliged to suspend operations at a most 
interesting period in the development of the mine. On the 9th level 
it is probable, as mentioned by the manager, that the lower limit 
of the ore shoot on the San Francisco or Main Vein is being 
approached. This cannot, however, be stated with certainty, as 
there is considerably more lateral development work to be done in 


the lower levels, We have yet to learn what is really in store for 
us. 


There are a number of veins from which we may anticipate to 
secure large quantities of ore in the future. Especially to the south 
of our main workings, where development has been somewhat 


limited, I feel we have reason to expect some happy surprises. A 
fair amount of development has been done on one of these veins, 
namely, the Brown Vein, which now figures heavily in our ore 
reserves. The West Brown and Bronces Veins are also attractive. 
We had hoped to have been able to equip the Clarines property as 
part of a programme of expansion, if it had not been for the econo- 
mic blight that has fallen on the world. This mine is likely to 
become increasingly important for us. 

In conclusion, I believe this mining enterprise is a sound one, 
and, consequently undue weight should not be attached to the 
situation as we find it to-day. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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STEAUA ROMANA (BRITISH), LIMITED. 


PROBLEM OF OVER-PRODUCTION. 

The eleventh annual general meeting of Steaua Romana (British), 
Limited, was held, on the 10th instant, at Winchester House, 
London. 

Sir Albert G. Stern, K.B.E., C.M.G., who presided, said that 
the year under review had been even more difficult than preceding 
years for oil producers all over the world, but the international] 
basis of Roumanian, French and British co-operation, on which 
the company’s business was founded, had continued to the benefit 
of all concerned. There was little to record in the world’s markets 
except a succession of reductions in prices. It was only by a 
corresponding succession of the most stringent economies that the 
Steaua Romana had been able to safeguard its position and survive 
the recent banking crisis in Roumania, and the serious losses jn. 
curred due to the fall in the pound sterling. The Steaua Romana’s 
cash position had been maintained in spite of these adverse blows 
of fortune, which constituted a proof that Roumania, with the new 
prolific sands opened up in recent years, could compete as regarded 
economy of exploitation with the majority of oil-producing 
countries. 

During the year the Steaua Romana, although no official restric. 
tion scheme existed, had restricted its drilling, and, consequently, 
its production, so that the quantity of itsown crude oil available for 
refining was kept at the rate of approximately 2,500 tons per day, 
supplementary quantities of crude oil up to refinery’s capacity of 
approximately 4,000 tons per day being purchased on the market. 

The production of the Steaua Romana Company for the year to 
June 30, 1931, was 886,421 metric tons, as compared with 904,828 
metric tons in the previous year, a decrease of 2 per cent. The 
total quantity of products exported was 959,808 tons (including 
414,378 tons purchased on the market), an increase of 309,311 tons, 
or 47 per cent. on the previous year. The Roumanian Con- 
pany had not seen its way to declare a dividend for the year 1930, 
due principally to the high cost of transport in Roumania and the 
low selling prices. Their own trading profits had been considerably 
reduced, due largely to the reduced earnings of the tank steamer 
‘“* Oltenia.’’ The profit for the year, after deducting the liability 
for income tax, was £69,687, and the directors proposed to pay 
a final dividend on the ordinary shares at the rate of 2 per cent. 
(less income tax), making 4 per cent. for the year, and to carry 
forward £36,012. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


UNITED SERDANG (SUMATRA) RUBBER 
PLANTATIONS, LIMITED. 


POSITION OF THE RUBBER INDUSTRY. 

Mr H. Eric Miller, presiding at the twenty-fourth ordinary 
annual general meeting of this company, held, on the 5th instant, 
at Winchester House, London, said that during the past year they 
had had to contend with a severe fall in the selling price of rubber, 
and their principal preoccupation had, therefore, been to effect 
economies in the working of their estates. 

In his survey of the rubber industry, Mr Miller said that 
absorption by manufacturers during 1931 they estimated at 670,000 
tons, against 705,000 in 1930 and 790,000 in 1929. Practically the 
whole of the decline in absorption had occurred in the U.S.A., the 
absorption by the rest of the world having been remarkably steady 
at around 320,000 tons. The output of rubber during 1931 had 
added no less than 130,000 tons to the surplus stocks, bringing 
world stocks of ready rubber up to the equivalent of a year's 
requirements. Such persistent over-production was bound to have 
a disastrous effect on the market. The statements made on behalf 
of H.M. Government had given a clear indication of their desire 
to co-operate with the other Governments concerned to rescue the 
industry. They were still waiting to hear officially what the 
attitude of the Dutch and Netherlands Indies Governments was. 
Every week’s delay was to be regretted, because it carried with it 
a proportionate increase to the surplus stocks. 

The companies with which he was connected had reduced their 
production very substantially, but too many producers had con- 
tinued on full production in the forlorn hope that the slightly 
lower unit costs which they might thereby obtain would advantage 
them. If all producers had been content to harvest 75 per cent. 
of their 1931 output there would have been no addition to stocks 
during the year. The idea that allowing the so-called law of 
supply and demand to operate unchecked would prove a happy solu- 
tion for the survivors was quite illusory, for no rubber tree would 
cease on that account to be a potential source of supply in future. 

As to the United Serdang Company, they had maintained it in 
a strong financial position. They had considerable areas of 
potentially high-yielding bud-grafter rubber coming on, and could 
face the future without anxiety. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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THE ENGLISH AND NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


BOARD’S DIVIDEND POLICY. 


The annual general meeting of the English and New York Trust 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 5th instant, at 27, Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C. 

Major Rex Benson, D.8.0., M.C. (the chairman of the com- 
pany), presided. 

The Secretary (Mr R. C. Noakes) read the notice convening the 
meeting and the auditors’ report. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said :—The report and balance sheet have been circulated, and 
with your approval I propose as usual to take them as read. 

Gross revenue amounts to £68,797 against £66,982 for last year. 
After deduction of expenses, interest on debenture stock and bank 
loans, income tax, etc., we carry £33,250 to the balance sheet 
against £37,353. 

These earnings are equal to 7.21 per cent. on the ordinary stock 
against 8.57 per cent. earned in 1930. We are again proposing a 
final dividend of 3 per cent., making a total dividend for the 
year of 5 per cent. 

Turning to the balance sheet you will see that debenture stock 
outstanding amounts to £450,412—an increase of £135,531 on last 
year. The selling of the balance of £49,588 of this stock must 
wait for more propitious times. 

I am glad to say that we owe no money to our bankers ; indeed, 
we shall have some cash in hand after paying the proposed 
dividend. 

I find that in announcing our dividend last year I made the 
statement that ‘‘ had times been normal your directors would be 
more generous in their distribution.” 


BOARD’S DIVIDEND POLICY. 


This year the recommendation of a three per cent. dividend was 
only made after very careful thought and you are entitled to know 
the reasons which guided us and the general view that we have 
taken of the 1932 outlook. 

Firstly, we have earned our ordinary dividend with a margin 
of nearly £5,000, and we shall carry forward a balance of 
£18,765 2s. 8d., equivalent to 8.34 per cent. on our ordinary stock ; 
or, to put it in another way, our carry-forward is sufficient to pay 
a little more than one year’s dividend on the preferred stock. 

Secondly, your board has taken the view that in these days when 
the Government is asking the people to pay a large proportion of 
their severely-diminished incomes into the Exchequer in order that 
the Budget may be balanced and the country placed on a sound 
financial footing, investment trust companies should be as liberal 
in their distribution as prudence will allow. 

This argument, I venture to think, is an important one, and 
the two combined are the factors which guided your board’s 
dividend decision. 

The valuation made on December 31, 1931, shows a depreciation 
on our investments of 37.99 per cent. Last year it was 19.55 per 
cent. and I ask you again not to exaggerate unduly the importance 
of this depreciation. By this I do not want you to assume that 
it is a matter to which your board gives little consideration—far 
from it: but, if you believe in the principles of trust company 
finance you must be guided primarily by the earning power of your 
investments and not be frightened into selling merely because the 
capital value of a bond or stock has fallen almost over-night through 
forced liquidation, as has happened only too often in these days 
of economic crises and temporary political upheavals. Twenty-stx 
out of a total of 274 of the investments in which we are interested 
are giving us no income at the moment: there is no case in which 
we take the definite view that the earning power has gone for good. 


THE FUTURE. 


I cannot give a reliable forecast for 1932. We have—as we 
always do—attempted a Budget of our income: the difficulty of 
doing this to-day needs no explanation. Clearly we are not going 
‘© earn as much as we did last year, and I think it only right to 
warn shareholders that when July comes we shall almost certainly 
ee justified in paying an interim dividend larger than one per 
cent. 

We shall await the decisions of European statesmen and watch 
the mental evolution of Senators and Congressmen in America. The 
horizon is clearer in so far that there is a better understanding of 
the world’s problems. 

In this country our leaders seemed to have reached the end of 
their resources in July of last year; economic nature, however, 
stepped in with her own remedy for an impossible situation and the 
calmness and sober level-headedness of the people did the rest. 
I believe the worst is oyer and this Empire has turned the corner. 


THE ECONOMIST. 
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International discords, however, remain to be cured. The wide 





divergence of views on fundamental principles held by the different 
countries make it difficult for their political leaders to prescribe 


the remedy. It seems to me that the world’s troubles will not be 


solved so long as these leaders lack the courage, or the faith in 


the good sense of their people, to put forward any policy except 
one of short-sighted selfishness. 


Let us hope that if the leaders fail and economic nature has to 
take charge again, she will deal as effectively with the world’s 
troubles as she did last July with our own. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


Gobernment Returns, Kc. 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS. 
The total ordinary revenue for the week ended February 6, 
1932, amounted to £37,110,300 against ordinary expenditure of 
£22,627,000. After arnanay, he wntani to Sinking Fund and having 
allowed for an increase in Exchequer Balances of £245,876, the 
operations for the week, as shown below, decreased the National 
Debt by £13,752,000 to £7,680,104,000 :— 
(000’s omitted.) 




















£ & 

Road Fund......... niiimaanteneuine + ta Public Department Advances. — 3,300 
British Govn. Loans Abroad... + 6,856 yD — 14,758 
TEED cccocesecnccccces pamnienen 82 National Savings Certificates... — 500 
Treasury Bonds paid off ...... — 1,331 

Excess Interest of Nat. Saving 
ANTI is icittesnacininianen — 850 
+ 6,987 — 20,739 


A complete analysis of the National Debt at December 31, 1931, 
was printed in the Economist of January 9, 1932. 








toes Total Receipts into the Exchequer. 
REVENUE. eth ee p| April], Aprill, | Week | Week 
34-32 1931, to 1930, to ended ended 
” — Feb. 6, Feb. 7, Feb. 6, Feb. 7, 
1932. 1931. 1932. 1931. 
ORDINARY REVENUE. £ £ £ £ £ 
Inland Revenue— | 
ee 272,000,000} 191,282,000|149,918,000/25,703,000/24,217,000 
Sur-tax, including Arrears 
of Super-Tax .........00s000 73,000,000} 48,150,000} 34,790,000} 4,620,000} 4,050,000 
Estate, &., Duties .......... | 83,000,000} 54,380,000} 69,090,000] 1,040,000] 1,570,000 
SAIS coccccccsccccccccccescoes 20,000,000} 11,680,000} 15,120,000 200,000 
Excess Profits Duty and 
Corporation Profits Tax | 2,200,000 
Land Tax and Mineral 
Rights Duty .........-..+++ 800,000 440,000 390,000 50,000} 120,000 


Total Inland Revenue.... |451,000,000)305,932,000|269,308,000/31,413,000 30,157,000 


Customs and Excise— he: ey 


OUBtOMS........-2seeceeerereees 131,770,000} 114,402,000}102,164,000} 2,836,000} 2,264,000 
EEXCIS€ .00....00ceeeeeeeseeeeceees 121,230,000} 102,700,000}106,800,000} 1,000,000} 1,100,000 





Total Customs and Excise |253,000,000/217,102,000}208,964,000] 3,836,000] 3,364,000 
Motor Vehicle Duties (Ex- : ~~ = 








chequer Share) ........+--e++« 5,000,000] 4,347,000] 4,708,041 52,000] 367,000 
Post Office (Net Receipt) ..... 12,200,000} 13,650,000] 11,950,000] 1,400,000} 900,000 
a St “ae 1,300,000} 1,190,000] 1,210,000 a Ae 

Receipts from Sundry Loans | 15,400,000] 13,584,260] 29,853,677 51,318 71,090 


Miscellaneous Receipts......... 
Appropriation from Rating 
Relief Suspense Account .. 


42,800,000] 16,479,242] 27,023,287 
4,000,000} 3,900,000} 16,000,000 


357,937] 2,110,837 


784,700,000] 576,184,502 |569,017,005/37,110,255/36,969,917 


Total Ordinary Revenue 


SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE, 
Post Office .........:eeeeeeeeeeeree 
Motor Vehicle Duties appor- 
tioned to Road Fund ...... 


58,232,000} 47,150,000} 48,550,000} 700,000} 1,000,000 


256,000 


23,350,000} 22,132,000} 22,103,959 


81,582,000] 69,282,000] 70,653,959 


Total Self-Balancing Revenue 956,000] 1,000,000 

















Datel cccccccceccceccecccsoveves 645,466,502 1639,670,964138,066,255!37,969,917 
Total Issues out of the Exchequer to 
Revised meet payments. 
. rs Estimate 
EXPENDITURE. forthe year} April l, April 1, Week Week 
1931-32. 1931, to 1930, to ended ended 
x Feb. 6, Feb. 7, Feb. 6, Feb. 7, 
1932. 1931. 1932. 1931. 
ORDINARY £ £ £ £ £ 
EXPENDITURE. 
Interest and Management of 
National Debt. ............... 289,400,000/281,184,490|282,410,646}14,569,646/15,313,047 
Payments to Northern Ireland 
I icrnccecenscccessersee 6,350,000} 4,889,479] 4,871,733) 345,238} 337440 
Other Oonsolidated Fund 
OBB coceccccccvocccccosecsece 3,000,000} 2,554,009} 2,309,870 6,132 32,184 
SE iccrcnnsccrericinnesieneien 298, 750,000/288,627,978/289,592,249)14,921,016}15,682,671 
Total Supply Services (ex- 
cluding Post Office) ......... 451,829,000} 361,152,092/360,385,467| 7,706,000} 6,904,000 


Total ordinary expenditure .. |750,579,00C/649,780,070|649,977,716|22,627,016|22, 586,671 
SELF-BALANCING ss : ee ea 
EXPENDITURE. 








Post Office 58,232,000) 47,150,000] 48,550,000} 700,000} 1,000,000 
Road Fund .. 23,350,000] 22,132,000] 22,103,959] 256,000 
Total Self-Balancing Ex- |—- — — eisai 
NII a vaccccccconaevans 81,582,000} 69,282,000} 70,653,959 


956,000} 1,000,000 


Total Ordinary and Self- 7 s ; 
Balancing Expenditure... |832,161,000|719,052,070)720,631,675|23,583,016|/23,586,671 





New Sinking Fund (1928)..... | 32,600,000] 26,391,631] 42,496,623] 485,000] 490,000 


Pee eeeeereeeereneceerceseeee 


745,453,7011763.128,298|24,068,016124,076,671 
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The aggregate revenue and expenditure to February 6, 1932, 
is shown below :— 


Foranciat Year, 1931-32, Arrit lst ro Fesrvuary 6, 1932. 
(000's omitted. ) 


649,780 
26,391 


ditare ........ eoceveccscese eee 


Expen Revenue 
New Sinking Fund.............. evce 


Decreases in balances .............0. 
Net amount borrowed 


676,173 


676,171 
POSITION OF THE FLOATING DEBT. Movement 
week anded 


Ways and Means Advances Out- Feb. 7,°31. Mar. 31,°31. Feb. 6,'32. Feb. 6, °32 
standing— & £ £ £ 


Advances by Bank of England one 
Advancee by Public Departments 37,600,000 
Treasury Bilis outstanding . 668,185,000 569,825,000 589,700,000° — 14,755,000 


Total Ploating Debt . 105,785,000 594,325,000 618,300,000 — 18,055,000 


* Includes £19,000, the proceeds of which were not carried to the Exchequer within 
the period of the account. 


TREASURY BILLS BY PUBLIC TENDER. 

Tenders for £30,000,000 in Treasury Bills were opened on 
February 5, 1932, and the total amount applied for was £34,225,000. 
Tenders were accepted for bills at three months, dated Monday 
at £98 188. 10d. and above in full, and Tuesday to Saturday at 
£98 18s. 7d., about 53 per cent. and above in full. The amount 
ailotted was £27,000,000. 


24,500,000  28.600,000 — 3.300.000 


Amount Treasury Bilis 
Date. Applied at 3 Months’ 
r. Average Rate. 


4. 
1 


1932. € a. 
SERRA US ccrcccescessseceseece 39,515.000 7 
January 22 40,020,000 4 
SII OD cccccencccncncesscoes 42.755.000 7 
February 5 .........scseceee: sco 34,225,000 6 


The Bankers’ Gasctte. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
- Return for Week ended Wednesday, February 10, 1932. 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
£ 


esveeeeee 346,519,212 
In Banking Department .... 49,246,070 


£ 
11,015,100 
. 249,075,369 
+» 11,056,751 
3,852,780 


Amoont of Fiduciary Issue ... 275 000 000 
Gold Coin and Bullion . 120,765,282 


£395,765,282 


£395,765,282 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


£ £ 
Government Securities ......... 34,625,906 
Other Securities— 

Discounte and 


Proprietors’ Capital ............. 


Public Deposite® ............0000« 
Other Deposite— 
Bankers .,....... £66 997,662 
Other Accounte £32,727,469 
—— 99,725,131 


7-Day and other Bills .. 1,207 528,666 


£134,318,691 £134,318,691 


® Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt and 
Dividend Accounts 


49,918,049 
49,246,070 
Gold and Silver Coin ............ 


Amount, 


Inc. or Dec. on | Inc. or Dec. on 
Feb. 10, 1932. 


Both Departments. Last Week. Laat Year. 
£ £ 
346,519,212 — 1,146,774 


£ 
726,213 
16,435,197 + 1,633,217 


2,932,560 
9,342,165 
1,232,391 
1,193 
10,314,928 
25,850 


15,806,730 
3,410,536 
11,586,782 
510,059 
19,953,211 


Public deposite .......c.cccsececseeeees a 
Bankers’ deposita ............ eccccecce eee 66,997,662 — 10,328,129 
Other deposits ............+. 32,727,469 — 117,921 
Reven-day bilis ° 1,207 oa 37 
Total, outside Habilities ...... eoececses 462,680,747 — 9,959,624 
Capital and reat ............ eocevesccces 18,157,156 + 29,319 


Government debt and securities... 294,716,375 — 3,583,741 
Discounte and advances ............+« 13,007,628 — 626,871 
47,967,172 5,699,844 
3,852,780 1,121 
121,293,948 18,728 


Sr 


Silver coin in issue department - “a 
Ooin and bullion (bank's reserve) ... 


Reserve of notes and coin {n banking 


Proportion of reserve to outside lia- 
bilitiese— 
(a) Banking department only 
(* proportion *’) 
(6) Gold stocks to deposits and 
notes (“* reserve ratio *’) 


Pitt+t |] ++ rset 


49,774,736 + 1,128,046 4,226,998 


422% 
26 ¥4 % 


+ 38% — 8% 

+ _ 8% + 5% 
(000's omitted.) 

Issue Department. Banking Department. 


Public 
Deposits. 


Notes Circula- Bankers’ Other 
Issued. tion. Deposits. | Deposite. 


£ £ £ £ £ 


395,750 | 362,859 15,681 
395,762 | 354.744 22.361 
395,763 | 347.879 20,813 
395,763 | 35,869 15,321 
395,765 | 347,666 14,802 
395,765 | 346,519 16 435 


Rate, 


81,824 
68,702 
77.482 
74,304 
77,326 
66,998 


38,503 
37.912 
38.444 
38,208 
32.845 
32.727 


AAAAAH 3 
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(000’s omitted.) 


Issue Department.| Both Depts. 


Gold Coin 


Date.' Govt. Other and Bullion 


Debt and | Securi- 
an! Reserve 
Securities.| ties. Ratio. . 


1932. € e t % 
253,982 | 17,167 | 121.324 2+ 
254,113 | 17,039 | 121.331 |25 

52.431 


254.469 | 16,684 | 121,321 |25 
121,350 |25 45,311 


£ 
64,891 
53,561 | 15,846 
14,031 
12,947 
13.634 
13,008 


36,046 
39,920 
37,196 
40,120 
36,910 


256,167 | 14,983 
121.313 |25 40,701 
121.294 |264%, | 34,626 


257,599 
260 090 


13,547 


48,647 
11,057 


49,775 
BANKERS’ CLEARING RETURNS ‘000’s omitted). 


| Town, | setroptitan| Country. | Total. 


1932. £ $ & £ 


1,809,199 140,269 225,978 
452,118 34,954 52.764 
407,804 33,093 61.765 

2 669,121 208,316 340,507 

4,391,891 221,210 352,900 

—1,722,770 | — 12,894 | — 12,393 
= 39°4% |= 58% | = 35% 


31,815,808 | 1,667,852 | 2,752,209 
38,782,577 | 1,812,146 | 2,963,631 
—6,966.769 | — 144,294 | —'211,422 
= 17:9% | = 1:9% | = 7:1% 


January 1 to January 27............ 
Week ended February 3 
Week ended February 10 ......... 


2,175,446 
539.836 
502,662 


Total to date, 1932 
Total to date, 1931 


Increase or decrease in 1932. 


Total for year, 1931 
Do, 1930.... 


Increase or decrease in 1931 


PROVINCIAL CLEARING RETURNS. 


(000'a omitted.) 


Aggregate 
Totals, 
January | to 
February 6, 


Week ended 


February 6. Month of January. 


1931. | 1932. | 1931. | 1932. | 720-°F | jos1. | i932 
No. of working days 27 26 
£ £ £ 
3,057 | 11,245 | 10,554 
932 | 3,339] 3,667 
1,165 | 4,762 | 4,924 
5,304]... - 
971 | 3,841 | 3,791 
LEEDS : 4,612 | 4,532 
LEICESTER . 3,254 | 3,465 
LIVERPOOL ......... 26,704 | 24,441 
MANCHESTER...... 43,688 | 42,437 
nee 6,447 | 5,519 
2,360 | 2,503 
3,988 


34,319 | 35,003 | 114,240 | 109,378 


“won” 


+41 
wml Kr OUeChOaM Bon 


i+t rest i 
~~ 


| 


1: 
1 
6: 
8 
2 
4- 
6 
1: 
4- 


170,324 


OVERSEAS BANK RETURNS, 


WOTE.—The latest return of the National Bank of Egypt and Danzig appeared 
in the Feovontm of January 9; Roumania in January 16; Canadian Banks and 
Jugoslavia in January 30; Bulgaria, Russia and Java in February 6. 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS. 
(In Milhons of Swiss Francs.) 
Jan. 3]1,| Oct. 31, | Nov. 30,| Dec. 31, ; Jan. 31, 
1931. 1931. 1931. 1931. 1932, 

5-7 9-9 14- 

Sight fends 85-5 168-9 151- 
Bills and acceptances :— 

Commercial bills 347-0 296- 357: 

Treasury bills 185-4 143- 144- 
248: 240-8 | 233-6 


4 
6 
8 
Time funds :— 
Not exceeding 3 months 722-1 254: 8 
178-4} 177-4] ilo 
12-1 11:8 10-4 
5 
8 
8 
9 
6 


1 15-4 17:3 
143-1 157-0 


355°4 | 406-5 
96:0 | 100-4 


Between 3 and 6 months 162-2 se 
Sundry investments 187-7 206- 

108- 108-5} 108- 
3- 3:8 3:8 


12-3 12- 
LIABILITIES, 
Capital paid up 102-9 108- 
Reserves ooo 3: 
Special deposits :— 
Annuity trust account 154-3 153- 153- 1538 153-8 
German Government deposit fund... 771 16° 76° 76-9 76:9 
French Government guarantee fund 68-8 68- 68- 68-6 68-6 
Time deposits of Central Banks :— 
Between 3 and 6 months: 
For their own account 
For account of others 
Not exceeding 3 months: 
For their own account 
For account of others 
Other deposits 
Sight deposits of Central Banks :— 
Por their own account 
For account of others 
Other deposits 
Miscellaneous items 


Por OW OO Ww Ww 


Bo 


wo 
ance ADs aK 


oSS 


3l- 57: 


oe oe 
“Uons 


378-3 | 326- 297: 

137-9 100- 10 
3°6 3: 

21-9 24- 26° 


U.8. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS.—In $’s (000's omitted). 


Feb. 12, | Jan. 21, | Jan. 28, Feb. 4, ; Feb. 11, 
RESOURCES. 1931. 1932. 1932. 1932. 1932. 
Total gold reserve ..... seseee | 3,077.490 | 3,005,910 | 2,986.990 | 2,970,180) 2,967,220 
Total bills discounted 222,190 818,990 837.640 855,170) 819,430 
Bills bought in open market 87,740 188,040 162,260 156,100} 169,390 
Total U.S. Govt. securities... 609.620 751,470 751.720 748.990} 741,430 
Total bills and securities...... 919,550 | 1,795,340 | 1,787,910 | 1,796,210) 1,763,710 
Total resources ........ssee06. | 4,790,500 | 5,620,660 | 5,523,510 | 5,533,390) 5,466,990 
LIARILITIES. 
Federal Reserve notes in 
actual circulation 
Deposita— Memberbank—re- 
serve account 
Total deposits 
Oapital paid in and surplus... 
Total liabilities 
Ratio of total reserves to 
deposit and Federal 
Reserve note liabilities 


ee 


1,481,010 


2.364,690 
2.417.350 

443,930 
4,790,500 


2,642,140 | 2,627,300 


1,971,560 | 1,945,220 
2,105,920 | 2,099,490 

418.880 418,650 
5,620 660 | 5,523,510 


2,664,000} 2,661,960 


1,937,230] 1,904,910 
2.054.000] 2,021,080 
417,920) 417,780 
5,533,390| 5,466,990 


83-5% 67-3% 67-4%, 67-1% 67-6% 





oo oat oes os nd ee ee 


ae on 


oan Gat Ge oe ot a 


ee eS ee 
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_— 
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oO 
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aw 
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59°4 
35-5 


— 
Sara 

ano 
aon 


1). 


. ll, 
932. 

7,220 
9,430 
9,390 
11,430 
53,710 
56,990 


31,960 


14,910 
21,080 
17,780 
66,990 





February 13, 1932.] 













=— Feb. 12, | Jan. 21, ; Jan. 28, Feb. 4, | Feb 11, 
1931. 1932. 1932. 1932. 1932. 
Total gold reserves .......... | 1,062,900 983,450 981,670 | 922,380 941,390 
To‘al bills discounted........ 51,460 167,560 175,200 90,410 170,550 
bought in open market 27,760 56,700 §2,310 53,480 64,120 
U.S. Govt. securities 193,930 284,440 284,400 | 281,900 271,120 
Total bills and sevurities..... 273,140 528,000 531,550 | 545,280 523,950 
te— Memberbank-—re- 
perve RCCOUDE ..........00.. 992,740 852,280 844,810 | 823,640 811,300 
of total res. to dep. and 
Federal! Res. note liabili- 
thes combined .............. 866% 69-6% 69-6% 67 8% ' 69-3% 
FEDERAL RESERVE MEMBER BANKS. 
In $’s (000,000’s omitted). 
Jan. 21, | Dec. 23, | Dec. 30, | Jan. 6, | Jan. 13, | Jan. 20, 
1931. 1931. 1931. 1932. 1932. 1932, 
\cnieneanmesennete 15,839 13,199 13,104 13,077 13,031 12,935 
"eee 6,764 1,615 7,428 7,302 7,256 7,117 
Demand deposite...... 13,689 11,771 11,871 11,781 11.643 11,476 
Time deposits 7,090 5,947 5,892 5,854 5,843 5,818 
Due from banks ...... 1,681 939 993 987 927 891 
2,472 2,572 2,427 2,382 


sceniapbeabents 483 
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sOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK.—In £'s (000’s omitted). 


















Jan. 16, | Dec. 18, | Dec. 24, | Dec. 31, ; Jan. 8. | Jan. 15, 
ASSETS. 1931. 1931 1931. 1931. 1932. 1932, 
Gold coin and bullion........... 6,620 8,684 8,421 8,104 7,865 | 8,222 
Bubsidiary COUN .........ceeeeres 226 408 411 405 416 425 
Bills discounted .. 7,328 2,656 2,928 3,729 2,465 | 1,875 
1,549 1,054 976 1,133 1,238 | 1,095 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 
720 802 802 8n2 802 802 
Notes oi circulation . 7,158 1,389 7,874 8,799 71,762 | 6,956 
Government deposita 1,988 1,759 1,561 1,277 713 | 1,184 
Bankers’ deposite .............. §,017 4,406 4,065 4,267 4,464 | 4,574 
Ratio of cash reserves to 
liabilities to public.......... 63-0% | 61-4% | 56°2% | 59-5%1 65:0% 


IMPERIAL BANK OF INDIA.—In rupees (0008 o:nitted) 









Jan. 16, , Dee. 18, | Dec. 25, , Jan. 1, Janu. 8 Jan. 15, 
ASSETS. 193i. 4931, 1931. 1932. 1932. | i932. 
Total eecurities........ 29,70,83 | 4.,04,79 | 31.08,78 | 31,10,20 | 31,02,34 | 27,42,59 
Os ceiiemipeeaneenine 14,62,5) | °,80,89 | 885,56 | 10.42.16 | 9,12,54 | 8,72,44 
Oash credits ...........- 26,10,84 | 23.80,12 | 24,81,04 | 26,52,59 | 25,23,79 | 26,03,66 
Inland bills ............ 5,19.50 | 5,15,38 | 4,74,21 | 4,79,57 | 4,83,77 5,10.73 
Foreign bills ........... 24,35 36.20 24,90 20,80 20,98 17,16 
Dead stock ........... 2,75.12 | 2,73,92 | 2,72.82 | 2,68,22 | 2,68,08 | 2,68,50 
Bal. with other banks 34,54 15,98 31 22 16,34 39,61 34,96 
ee 50,34 | 8,78,04 | 8,04,87 | 11,05,51 8,90,70 | 9,54.49 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital paid up 5,62,50 | 5,62,80 | 6,62,50 | 5,62,50 | 5,62,50 | 5,62,50 
a 5,40,00 | 5,42,5@ |} 5,42,50 5,42,50 | 5,42,50 | 5,00,00 
Total deposita . 82,10,91 | 69,18,09 | 69,23,07 | 72,20,02 | 69,14,80 | 69,38,31 
The above includes- £ & 4 e t £ 
Deposits in London 6,986 1,075 1,227 1,304 1,417 1,413 
Advances in London 6,857 1,092 1,136 1,370 1,313 1,356 
Qash, &c., at other 
Banks in London... 261 122 237 125 300 265 
BANK OF FRANCE.—In francs (000’s omitted) 
Feb. 6, Jau. 15, Jan. 22, Jan 29, Feb. 5, 
ASSETS. 1931. 1932. 1932 1932 1932. 
Gold ...........seeeeesee- | 55,632,074 | 69,846,823) 70,689,195 | 71,625,043 | 72,563,083 
r asseta— 
Sight > ued 7,010 604 | 10.405,672) 9,454,275 | 8,881,914 8,176,369 
Bills, &o. - | 19,300,530 | 10,101,429) 10,077,739 won one 
Home Bille eocecceccees 7,304,127 5,528,075} 5,833,554 eco eve 
Advances against sec 
To the State......... 3,200,000 | 3,200,000} 3,200,000 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 
Other advances ... 2,976,534 | 2,866,732) 2,780,389 | 2,744,373 | 2,824,813 
Negotiable Bonds, 
Fund De; 't. 5,198,572 | 6,898,658) 6,898,658 6,898,658 | 6,882,476 
Other assets (exclu- 
forward exch.) 4,121,315 | 5,417,950) 5,206,428 ose eco 
LITLES. 
Notes in circulation... | 77,772,474 | 84,008,409) 83,364,204 | 84,723,056 | 84,438 199 
Public deposite ...... 14,180,368 6,475,785) 4,727,260 4,721,697 4,491,922 
Private deposits ...... 9,873,760 | 21,274,497] 23,562,497 | 23,075,931 | 21,889,101 
Other liabilities ...... 2,717,155 2,506,658} 2,486,280 oe ee 


THE REICHSBANK.—In Reichsmarks* (000's omitted). 





Feb. Jan. 23, Jan. 30, Feb. 6, 
1931. 1932. 1932 1932. 

2,244,110 956,397 947,825 928,341 

207.638 83,872 75.033 55,456 

198,402 151,288 145,051 146,750 

1,825,469 | 3,413,761 | 3,664,514 | 3,483.816 

178,357 221,995 12€,122 140,474 

16,267 11,515 2,074 6,030 

66,200 103,127 158,338 129,038 

102,351 160,646 160,727 160,564 

549,715 910,150 969,414 971,184 

122.788 150,000 150,000 150,000 

371,139 337,33] 337,33) 337,331 
4,084,240 | 4,197,982 | 4,407,107 | 4,276.132 

daily maturing obligations pocescece 270,805 370,672 393,645 332,941 
SII oi stcincdrenniamunadeapenenens 331,899 872,894 885,982 869,793 
Lover of note circulation ..........-.+++ 55-9% 26-4% 24 8% 25:1% | 


“© Buus Bvnal to one billion paper marks or one Rentenmark. 
The gold reserve is calculated in accordance with the new legal prescription of one 
pound of fine gold equals 1,392 Reichamarks. 


® NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM.—In belgas (000’s omitted). 


Position, 
May 28, | Feb. 5, | Jan. 14, | Jan. 21, | Jan. 28,| Feb. 4, 
ASSETS. 1914. 1931. 1922, 1932 1932. 1932 
Sete peateeencasensocoress (b) 1,387,366 |2,550,366 |2,542,438 |2,534,265 |2,535,402 
oreign Bills and 
Balances Abroad (| 252594 | 875,700 ss a - a 
Sliver and otber coin 4,252 40,138 41,622 42,242 42,607 
Securities ...... wececcoee 697,600 762,531 | 946,707 | 918,451 | 922,691 | 935,069 
LIABILITIES. 
Otes in circulation... | 934,150 /3,231,841 |3,702,892 |3,675.966 |3,672,001 |3,716,502 
t accounte ...... 112,125 1 137,565 | 202,136 | 189,167 182,884 | 154,647 


ee 


(6) In thousand francs. 
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NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK.—In $’s (000's omitted), 
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NETHERLANDS BANK.—In florins (000’s omitted). 





Position, Feb. 2, ; Jan. 11, ; Jan. 18, | Jan. 25,; Feb. 1, 
ASSETS. |May 30,1914.) 1931. 1932. 1932 1932. 1933. 

i iiccsncunnaweinin 163,092 436.088 | 879,078 | 879,272 | 872,730 | 865,621 

Sh iiciaawenienain 8,436 26.800 26 857 27,152 27,316 26,787 

Home bills dscnted. 48,295 78,835 79,237 78,115 79,617 

Foreign bills ......... 253,504 250,373 83,898 83,615 83,657 83.657 
Loans and advances 

in current acct.... 87,073 | 101,427 99,024 96,491 | 112,877 

LIABILITIES. 
Notes in circulation 316,632 841,810 (1,019,827 | 999,155 | 984,328 1,019.916 
Deposita ......... 5,016 23,342 | 166 824 185,433 | 190,289 164,769 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK.—In francs (000’s omitted). 











Position, 
May 31, | Feb. 7, | Jan. 15, | Jan. 23, | Jan. 30. | Feb. 6, 
ASSETS. 1914. 1921. 1932. 1932 1972 1932. 
I icannannvesecctenns 171,175 | 654,431 [2,404,792 [2,425,455 |2,446,115 |2,446,119 
Foreign Bills and Bal 
ances abroad........ a 375,305 97,544 | 122,163 | 110,426 | 109,969 
Discounts ............... ee 27,272 31,599 30,660 29,775 27,292 
SS er 103,000 38,420 53,796 52,885 53,120 53,115 
TAABILITIES, 

Notes in circulation.. 275,925 | 914,067 |1.489,477 |1,467,766 |1,518.512 |1,490,659 
BE ietanniinseveses 33,750 | 286,586 [1,106,391 11,167,059 ‘1,127,994 '1,147,437 
BANK OF ITALY.—In lire (000’s omitted). 

Jan. 31, | Dec, 31, | Jan. 10, | Jan. 20, | Jan. 31, 
ASSETS. 1931. 1931. 1932. 1932. 1932. 


Gold, coin and bullion ............ 


5,298,800) 5,626,300} 5,626,300} 5,626,300] 5,626,300 
Foreign bills and balances abroad 


4,036,800} 2,170,100} 2,105,000} 2,042,700) 1,934,400 


GP IE cnnccceccoseccscsoseccrecss 284,700} 282,900} 278,600} 282,300} 282,600 
Gold deposited abroad due by 
ND BUI eeccncecesevesenetccccecces 1,782,400} 1,772,800} 1,772,800; 1,772,800] 1,772,800 





Discounte ... 
Pe iicneccacsscsntecncensenccsnes 
Oredit with “Institntio di Liquid- 


3,817,400] 4,596,000) 4,566,300} 4,450,700) 4,357,000 
1,178,100} 1,063,500} 887,000} 898,700} 953,900 


626,200] 1,540,800} 1,565,600] 1,565,600] 1,565,600 
1,159,100} 1,376,700} 1,376,700} 1,375,200) 1,370,000 


15,199,500)14,236,200/14,218.800/13,768,600|13.971,400 
300,000} 300,000} 300,000} 300.000} 300,000 
2,232,900) 1,748,600) 2,290,000} 2,484,300] 2,045,900 





az 

Government securities ............ 
LIABILITIES. 

Notes in circulation.................. 

PUES GeO inccecsccsscoseccccccces 

Other deposite a 4 drafts.......... 

Ratio of reserve to note and sight 








Habilities combined............... 52-65% | 47-87% 46-0% | 46-33% | 46-34% 
BANK OF SWEDEN.—In kronor (000's omitted). 
Feb. 7, | Jan, 16, | Jan. 23, ; Jan. 30, ; Feb. 6, 
ASSETS. 1931. 1952. 1932 1932 1932. 
Gold reserve ................ 240,420 | 205,826 | 205,837 | 205,886 | 205,841 
Government Securities— Swedish 3,331 3,730 3,730 3,730 3,730 
foreign.. 65,434 eee eee ne 
Other Swedish bonds quoted on 
foreign bourses ................0+- 84 94 94 94 
Bills payable in Swedent ........ 106,911 | 462,650 | 443,921 | 437,620 | 414,890 
a IN eidiendnnaesenne 93,367 180 177 167 1,524 
Balance | ees 207,230 63,155 78,411 80,448 84,314 
Advances made on Government 
securities and bonds? ........... 29,681 43,557 30,369 39,857 33,714 
LIABILITIES, 
Notes in circulation................. 506,401 | 487,565 | 469,149 | 526,400 | 499,406 
Government deposita .............. 190,508 | 219,975 | 207,238 | 177,150 | 167,717 
Private deposits ..................... 14,069 27,398 38,432 31,922 37,911 


+ The eum of the items “ Bills payable in Sweden” and “ A:ivances made on 
Government Securities and Bonds" exciudes advances and cash credit which are net 
available as cover for the note issue. 


BANK OF NORWAY.—In kroner (000's omitted). 


Position, | 
May 31, | Jan. 31, | Jan. 15, | Jan. 22, ; Jan. 30, 
ASSETS. 1914. 1931. 1932. 1932 1932. 
Coin and bullion—Gold . si 44,224 | 146,421 | 118,076®) 118,075 | 118,075 
Balance abroad and foreign bills 28,533 24,217 18,085 20,243 15,582 
Norwegian and Foreign Govern- 
Ment securities ...........ccccccees 8,816 49,076 31,141 30,647 28,029 
Discounts and loans ............... 76,911 | 186,978 | 247,545 | 252,324 | 249,732 
LIABILITIES. 
Notes in circulation.................. 113,484 | 289,827 | 313,434 | 309.663 | 310,822 
Deposits at sight. .........ccce.sccee- 7,188 56,829 67,275 75,971 67,737 


® In addition the Bank has at its free disposal abroad Kr. 37,158,000. 


NATIONAL BANK OF DENMARK.—In kroner (000’s omitted). 


Position, Jan. 31, | Oct, 31, | Nov 30, ; Dec. 31, } Jan. 30, 
ASSETS. May 30,1914.) 1931. 1931. 1931. 1931. 1932. 
Ooin and builion 76,644 171,944 | 164,174 | 144,267 | 144,265 | 146,854 
Loans & Sesoaate 88,470 112,873 | 172,796 | 184,807 | 197,754 | 199,677 
Debtors abroad . 24,102 73,660 42,881 36,293 33,638 24,456 
Securities............ 11,988 44,299 38,722 51,062 48,509 49,517 
LIABILITIES. 

Circulation ......... 157,266 340,939 | 366,252 | 339,669 | 346,489 | 324,749 
Deposits .......-..++ 6,698 32,381 41,272 48,616 62,640 49,773 
BANK OF SPAIN.—In pesetas (000’s omitted). 

Position, ; Jan. 31, | Jan.9, | Jan. 16, , Janu. 23, ; Jan. 3), 

ASSETS. May 30,1914) 1931. 1932. 1932. 1932. 1932. 
GEES crecoceccescoccees 521,775 /|2,415,198 |2,247,783 |2,248,022 |2,248 300 |2,248,413 
BEBVEE ccccccccccceces 728,600 710,717 | 514,674 | 518,139 | 523,130 | 526,138 
Loans & Discounts 800,725 {2,170,404 |3,274,198 |3,208,.264 |3,165,519 /3.190,414 
Spanish 4% stock 344,475 344,475 | 344,475 | 344,475 | 344,475 | 344,475 
Adves. to Treasury 150,000 150,000 | 150,000 | 150,000 | 150,000 | 150,000; 
LIABILITIES. 

Circulation ......... 901,550 (4,666,964 |4,995,034 [4,952,493 4,901,288 [4,922,846 ° 
Deposits .........++. 477,500 | 817,721 11,140,052 11,122,316 '1,124,476 |1,083,182 | 


BANK OF PORTUGAL.—In escudos (000’s omitted). 





Nov. 11,; Nov. 18, | Nov. 25, Dec. 2, Dec., 9, 
ASSETS. 1931. 1931. 1931. 1931. 1931. 
I cicsnincninincniviinnaucamins 268,120} 268,844 272,214 273.437 | 275,765 
Balances abroad ............0+« 604.221) 604,951 602,384 621,790 | 648 494 
eee 360,346} 350,599 348,025 351,039 | 352,594 
Government loans ............ 1,058,290) 1,058,290 | 1,058,029 | 1,058,029 | 1,058,029 
LIABILITIES, 

Notes in circulation ......... 1,963,968} 1,936,303 | 1,936,464 | 1,986,719 |1,982,430 
Government deposits 58,070 92,507 75,676 52.404 64,352 
Bankers’ deposits 198,050} 177,499 196,025 197,619 | 225009 
Other deposite ...............00+ 38,379 39,761 39,116 37,305 36,457 


_ THE ECONOMIST. _ 
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MONTHLY STATEMENT OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS. 


(000’s omitted.) 


ee ee en, 


Average Weekly Balances. 
January, 1932. 


ASSETS. 

Coin, bank and currency notes 

and balances with the Bank of 
37,283 

Balances with and cheques in 
course of collection on other 
banks in the United Kingdom 

Items in transit 

Money at call and short notice ... 

Bills discounted 

Investments 

Advances to customers and other 
accounts 

Liabilities of customers for accept- 
ances, endorsements, &c. 

Bank premises account 

Investments in affiliated banks... 


8,708 
21,772 
51,458 
56,335 


173,519 


10,635 
6,745 
6,693 


373,148 


Ratio of cash to current, deposit 

and other accounts 11-08 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital paid up 

Reserve fund 

Current, deposit and other ac- 
counts 

Acceptances, endorsements, &c.... 

Notes in circulation 

Reduction of bank premises 


15,858 
10,250 


336,405 
10,635 


573,148 


AUSTRIAN NATIONAL BANK.—In schillings (000’s omitted). 


ASSETS. 
Cash Reserve— 
Gold coin and bullion .. 


Jan. 31, 
1931. 
214,358 
140,196 
495,550 
135,937 
100,760 


43,200 


Jan. 7, 
1932. 
189,539 
102,495 

26,797 

879,951 

95,643 


43,200 
10,803 
1,101,644 
176,133 


Share capital 

Reserve fund 

Notes in circulation 
111,730 


Jan. 
1932 
189,539 
88,247 
17,632 
853,268 
95,643 


43,200 
10,803 
1,034,268 
187,735 


380 
19,956 
8-90 
1,000 


1,000 


17,457 
499 


19,956 | 32,397 | 387,884 


15, 


¢ In dollar and sterling only, 


Lloyds | Martins 
Mills Bank Bank 
and Co.) Limited.| Limited. 


Midland 
Bank 
Limited. 


3,010 | 34,844 7,386 | 35,909 


1,057 
5,062 
848 
6,358 
13,310 


2,057 
695 


7,820 
2,887 
25,197 
42,975 
49,943 


173,673 
37,382 
7,885 
5,278 


387,884 


1,957 
824 
7,465 
7,044 
18,067 


54,869 


4,729 
2,811 


8,813 
12,186 
52,229 
40,859 


200,475 


15,400 
10,809 
7,294 


32,397 383,974 


85,152 


10°55 | 10-64{ 10-06} 10-47 


1,060 
530 


28,519 
2,057 


4,160 
2,900 


73,347 
4,729 
16 


14,248 
11,500 


342,826 
15,400 


231 
383,974 


Jan. 23, 
1932. 
189.539 
75,799 
17,005 
834,140 
95,643 


43,200 
10,803 
982,859 
189,316 


Jan. 31, 
1932. 
179,416 

87,065 
12,247 
884,183 
95,643 


43,200 
10,803 
1,092,788 
112,866 


ASSETS. 
Gold 
Of which held abroad. 


Reserve fund securities. 
LIABILITIES, 

Share capital 

Reserve funds 

Notes in circulation 


Loans against securities .. 


National 
National} Provin- 


Bank 
Limited. 


Limited. 


190 
3,334 
2,312 

15,439 


15,662 


14 
770 


40,682 
8-01 


1,500 
1,000 


36,930 
14 
1,238 


40,682 


Jan, 31, 
1931. 
562,483 

77,396 
384,792 
622,881 
100 364 

90,717 


150,006 
114,000 
1,276,555 
184,828 


140,091 


284,752 


10-38 


258,114 


284,752 | 299,312 


West- | Williams 
minster | Deacon's Aggre- 
Bank Bank gate. 
Limited.| Limited. 


cial 
Bank 


26,815 | 27,199 2,870 | 179,832 


6,875 
18,866 
39,760 
33,608 


6,806 
18,683 
39,062 
51,452 

130,171 
17,182 

5,765 
2,992 


299,312 


817 
2,340 
2,001 
7,409 

14,108 


1,642 
1,047 


43,648 
3,711 
117,277 
239,294 
283,372 


904,916 
98,699 
43,971 
24,771 


1,939,491 


9,159 
7,064 
2,514 


32,234 


10-25 


10-28 10-49 


9,479 
8,000 


9,320 
7,500 


265,295 
17,182 
15 


1,875 
800 


27,917 
1,642 


74,310 
50,980 


1,713,996 
98,699 
1,275 

231 


1,939,491 


9,159 


32,234 


BANK OF POLAND.—In zloty* (000’s omitted). 


Dec. 31, 
1931. 
600,391 
113,869 
213,441 
670,343 
140,626 
93,068 


150,000 
114,000 
1,218,263 
213,229 


Jan. 10, 
1932. 
600,412 
113,869 
212,524 
651,838 
136,768 
93,047 


Jan. 20, | Jan. 3l, 
1932. 1932, 
600,441 | 600,487 
113,869 | 113.869 
195.960 | 188,185 
623,066 | 667,272 
135,709 | 133,966 

92,800 | 92,800 


150,000 150,000 
114,000 114,000 
1,079,245 | 1,152,163 


"263.422 | 277,447 | 232,545 


© As from October 27, 1927, 8-91 zlotys equals 1 U.S. dollar, 


NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY.—In Hungarian Pongd 


(000’s omitted). 


Jan. 31,| Jan. 7, 
1931. | 1932. 
162,658 | 101,990 
13,772 | 12.651 
12°324 | 6.950 
265.103 | 408.799 
63,803 | 58.413 


34,756 | 34,756 
446,017 | 382,358 
18,828 | 120,283 


ASSETS. 
Meta! reserve— 
Gold coin and bullion 
Drafts and notes 
Silver coin and bullion 
Inland bills, warrants and securities ... 
Advances to the Treasury 
LIABILITIES. 
Share capital (gold crowns 30,000,000*) 
Notes in circulation 
Ourrent accounts, deposits, &c. ......... 


NATIONAL BANK OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA.—In Cz. K. 


(000’s omitted). 


Jan. 31, | Jan. 7, 
1931. 1932. 
1,649,684 


1,053,820 
2,050,108 
3,119,901 

566,866 


6,983,118 
685,248 
261,743 


= abroad and foreign 

2,233,272 
254,841 

3,422,539 


ncy 
nineuate and advances ... 
State notes debt balance.. 


LIABILITIES. 
Bank notes in circulation .. 
Oheck account balances .... 
Other liabilities 


6,657,597 
987,039 
229,108 


120,728 
* Calculated at pre-war parity of exchange. 


Jan. 15 
1932. 
1,649,236 


1,016,837 
1,732,001 
3,110.589 

573,716 


6,453,020 
737,388 
381,701 


BANK OF FINLAND.—In F. Marks (000’s omitted). 


Jan. 23, 
1932 
100.180 
17,056 
9,174 
384,623 
58,413 


34,756 
347,087 
128,396 


ment securities 
Discounts and loans .. 
LIABILITIES. 
Notes in circulation . 
Deposits at nutice 


58,413 


34,756 
415,931 
97,402 


Balance abroad and foreign bills 
Finnish and Foreign Guvern- 


Position, 
May30,1914. 
35,091 300,873 
90,379 


21,826 
195,151 


123,941 
21,225 


Jan. 31, 
1931. 


Tan. 15, 
1932 
303,701 
655,319 


357,832 
1,262,562 


1,219,870 
155,286 


Jan. 23, 
1932 
303.700 
662,150 | 668,724 


357,832 | 358,232 
1,218,338 {1,128,751 


1,175,963 [3s ,220,472 
165,727 98,453 


Jan. 30, 
1932. 
303,851 
922,205 


372,243 
855,682 


1,230,609 
131,017 


BANK OF ESTONIA.—In Est. krosies (000's omitted). 


ASSETS. 
Gold coin and bullien 
Net foreign exchange 
Subsidiary Estonian coin 
Home bills discounted 
Loaus and advances 


Jan. 23, 
1932 
1,648,873 


Jan. 31, 
1932 
1,648,644 


LIABILITIES. 


968,945 
1,643 622 
3,107,581 

591,363 


6,132,778 
919,924 
397,412 


940,160 
1,611,322 
3,103,308 

545,239 


Notes tn circulation 


ASSETS. 


BANK OF GREECE.—In drachmae (000’s omitted). 


Jan. 31, 
1931. 


Jan. 7, 
1932. 
869.333 

1,111,681 
5,045 

148 749 
583,890 
3,115,042 


400,000 
3,972,431 


644,382 
127,889 


Other foreign exchange 


Advances 

Debt to the State ............ 
LIABILITIES, 

Capital paid up lv 

Notes ip circulation 4,521,092 

— and current ac- 


1,797,100 
Foreign sania liabilities 570,090 


3, 388, 763 


Jan. 15, 
1932. 
869,334 

1,035,864 


2,292 


148,126 
609,815 
3,114,192 


400,000 
3,835,251 


693,354 
125.745 


Jan. 23, 
1932. 

869,343 
1,000,757 
2,221 
144,212 
686,538 

3,154,192 


400,000 
3,780,821 


712,752 
135,044 


Jan, 31, 


Short term bills 
Loans against securities 


3,151, 192 


400,000 
3,796,769 


563,858 
133,259 


Government accounte 
Other liabilities . 


Sight deposits and current liabilities... 
Ratio of reserve to current liabilities ... 


* Includes Ekr. 4,069,413-91 guaranteed by the Government, 


BANK OF LATVIA.—In lats (gold frances) (000’s omitted). 
Feb. 4, 


1931. 
24,070 
6,421 
33,107 
14.464 
86,112 
71,606 
18,387 


47,312 
18,735 

4,352 

3,500 
20.919 
62,713 
84,527 
12,108 


Jan. 31, 
1931. 


Jan. 7, | Jan. 15, 
1932. 1932. 
6,556 6,560 
14,420 | 14,427 
1,843 1,915 
10,770 10,828 
12,137 11,547 
3,000 2,500 


’ 34,079 | 33.404 | 35,066 
14,886 | 13.929 | 13.430 | 12.173 
1 47-24%! 43-69% | 44-81%! 44-89 


Jan. 23,; Jan. 31, 
1932. 1932. 
6,561 ww 
14,645 
1,780 
10,755 
11 467 
2,200 


Feb. 1, 
1932. 

32,858 
14,415 
13,486 
14,393 
77.027 
58,559 
19,278 


39,169 
19 676 
4,729 

3 500 
17.999 
76,548 
57,709 
10 685 


Jan. 4, 
19352 

31,550 
14.625 
13,662 
12,268 
77,656 
58.582 
17,942 


40,854 
19,676 

4,729 

3,500 
17,553 
71,580 
57,471 
10.921 


Jan. 11,) Jan. 18,;j Jan, 25 
1932. 1932. 1932 
31,552 | 31.556 | 32,855 
14,662 | 14.624 | 14,527 
14,030 | 14,121 | 13.596 
13,073 
76.844 
58,554 
17,632 


39,696 


13,404 
77,109 
58,830 
17,128 


38.965 
19,676 19,676 
4,729 4,729 
3,200 5,900 
17,577 17,578 
72,943 | 73,870 
57,915 | 28.198 
10.311 19.287 


14,353 
76,898 
58,544 
17,328 


38,520 
19,076 
4,729 
3,500 
17.617 
75,624 

| 58,506 


Qa 
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February 13, 1932.] 


BANK OF LITHUANIA.—In It. (000’s omitted). 





THE ECONOMIST. 



























































































Jan. 31, | Nov. 15,| Nov. 30,| Dec. 31,| Jan, 15, | Jan. 31, 
ASSETS. 1931. | 1931. | 1931. | 1931. | 1932. | 1932. 
~ Geld sxcevscccerceeeee sessesseeeeee | 39,390 | 47,621 | 47,625 | 50,135 | 50,138 | 50,153 
BiIVER «..sovsveeeessesersosecocseoee 2,993 | 2,293 | 2,466] 2,609] 2,752] 2,888 
State Treasury bonds ......... 1,408 | 1,286 | 1,295 | 1,323] 1,351] 1,376 
CUITEDCY ...cesceeeceees 73.976 | 40,154 | 40,167 | 33,172 | 30,646 | 28,872 
e- ¢ and credit............ 101,116 | 121,310 | 117,033 | 109,109 | 103,423 | 103,211 
LIABILITIES. 
B. Capital ....-.++ sesesesssseeseeeeeee | 12,000 | 12,000 | 12,000 | 12,000 | 12,000 | 12,000 
BaBeEVO socccccocccvesesceee wessee | 1,553 | 1,900] 1,900] 1,900] 1,900] 2,015 
Banknotes in circulation...... | 110,219 | 114,681 | 113,355 | 108,951 | 102,599 | 103,679 
Deposits ..-+--+++ Se eaceided 94,884 | 84,377 | 79,980 | 77,988 | 76,653 | 73,441 
BANK OF JAPAN.—In yen (000’s omitted). 
Position Jan. 17, | Dec. 26, Jan 2, Jan. 9, Jan. 16, 
Assets. |June30,1914) 1931. 1931. 1932. 1932. 1932. 
832 Gold coin an 
bullion ...... 221,320 |4 829109 | 469,545 | 469,550 | 469,551 | 469,554 
Other coin and 
bullion ...... 52,551 52,152 50,979 51,396 52,551 
648 Discounts ...... 41,740 | 634,761 | 905,546 | 880,418 | 759,110 | 730.288 
71 Advances ...... 0,540 58,247 58,650 57,290 58,157 58,103 
, 
277 BR Notes ....s-e000ee 362,270 | 1,067,324 | 1,285,954 | 1,330,575 | 1,073,566 | 1,020,615 
294 Govt. deposite 87,340 | 435,685 505 | 257,574 | 286,168 | 299,846 
3m Other deposits 11,440 | 225,344 | 111,463} 113,629 72 399 71,581 
’ 
916 CENTRAL BANK OF CHILE.—In $’s (000’s omitted). 
, 
Dec. 31, | Dec. 11, | Dee. 18, | Dec. 25, | Dec. 31, 
699 1930. 1931. 1931. 1931. 1931. 
, 61,586 | 66.831 | 66,831 | 66,831 | 64,614 
971 300,683 | 119.520 | 120,685 | 122,150 | 119,744 
77 111,664 | 83,654 | 74,646 | 85,903 | 84,288 
@ LIABILITIES. 
— Notes of the bank in circulation | 305,837 | 311,285 | 315,494 | 313,852 | 319,148 
491 I sciessaoan «| 81,237 | 84,460 | 74,820] 87,683 | 85,892 
die Paid-up capital .......0..esesee-esesee 90,832 | 90,832 | 90,832 | 90,832 | 90,832 
0-49 LONDON RATES. 
310 Feb. 4, | Feb. 5,| Feb. 6,| Feb. 8, |\Feb. 9, lreb, 10,|Feb. 11, 
) 980 1932. | 1932. | 1932. | 1932. | 1932. | 1932. | 1932. 
- | 
Bank rate (changed from; % % % % % % % 
5,996 % Sept. 21, 1931)...... | 6 6 6 6 € 6 6 
3,699 et rates of discount— 
275 60 days’ bankers’ drafte | 4 44—5}) 43—51! 48-5 +i 2 
’ 3 months’ do.....ceceseovee | 44-—5S | 48—54! 42—54) 48-52) 49-54) 5—5 
4 MONEE’ dOwe.sereeeere | 5 5—54 | 5—5t | 5—54 | 5—5h | 53— 
231 6 months’ doves snen 5t—t | 54—# | 52-58) 53—2 | 58—58) 54-2 
2 months’ .......sec00 weve | 4 —4] 4% 4k 4—i) 4 44 
9,491 Smonths’ ......... aan 4m l4h =| 48 4 t- ? 
Loans— Day-to-day ......... 4—5 34—5 | 34—5 | 4—5 4—5 44-5 
— ET occa oeatiaa . | 4a | 44—5 | 44-5 | 5 5 5 
Deposit allowances: Bank | 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Discount houses at call ... | 4 4 4 4 4 4 
At notice ........000 nig, 4k 4t 4% 4} 4t 
n. 31, 
+m Oomparison with previous week— 
13,869 Nl 
38,185 Bank Bills. Trade Bills. 
57,272 Short 
33,966 Loans. 
92,800 3 Months. | 4 Months, | 6 Months. | 3 Months. | 4 Months. | 6 Months, 
—_ 1. | % |. % % % % % % 
32.545 » 23) 4-4] 4 4 5 6 6 1 
Feb. 4. | 43-3] 43—5 5 ot 6 6 7 
» lls 44—5t 5—5t 5}—} 6} 6} 7 
RATES OF EXCHANGE. 
aD. x, 
1932. Feb. 12 Feb. 4, | Feb. 11, 
403,851 London on Usance.| Par. 1931 ° 1932. 1932. 
68,724 3-45 p.m. | 3.45 p.m, 
$58,232 New York ... | dollars to £1 | Cable aoe | 4-86-- 86 ty 3-45-45 | 3-43-43} 
128,751 Montreai....... | dollars to £1 | Cable 4-86$ 14.85-86 4] 395-3 96 | 3 98 99 
ition francs to €1 T.T. |124-21 | 122-96--98| 87§-87 87 88h 
220,472 Berlin ........ . |marksto€1 | T.T. | 20-43 20-444 144 14 148-144 
98,453 Amsterdam ... | florins to £1 | T.T. | 12-107 | 12-103-3 | 8 55-8-60/ 8-49-8 54 
Broseels ....... belga to £1 T.T. | 35-00 | 34-86§--87 |24-70-24-80| 24% 24 i 
Milan ........ « | lire to £1 T.T. | 92°46 | 92-84-86 669-665 66 66} 
Uarich ........ . | francs to £1 T.T. | 25-22) | 25-18}- 17§ 17 174-17§ 
— ancien kroner to £1 T.T. | 18-15 18- 163-3 184-18 183-184 
Jan. 31, Stockholm..... | kronor to€1 | T.T. | 18-159 | 18-15--¢ | 17#-17% 173-17} 
1932. .. | kroner to £1 po A 18-159 | 18-16}--17| 184-18 184-18} 
7.301 Madrid ........ | pesetas to£1 | T.T. | 25-224 | 49-85--90 | 444-44 434-438 
14,244 Lisbon ......... | escudoto£1 | T.T. 110 1084-@ | 1094-1103 | 1093 110 
1,855 Vienna ......... schilgs.to£1 | T.T. | 34-58) | 34-58--62 30-34 30-Mt 
10,945 Prague ......000 krone to £1 T.T. | 164 164 A- 116-117 115-116 
11,491° Belgrade ...... dinars to£1 | T.T. |276-316 | 275$-276 | 190-200 190-200 
2,200 Budapest .. pengd to £1 T.T. | 27-82 | 27-84--87 27-32+ 27-32 
Bucharest ... | lei to £1 T.T. |813-6 816-818 570-585 570-585 
34,437 Ti sisecsusenp leva to £1 T.T. |673-659 | 667-672 | 450-500t | 450-500+ 
13,511 Athens ......... drachms to£1| T.T. 375 375-375} | 260-280 260 -280 
| 44-95% Constantinople| plastres to£1 | T.T. 110 1025 700.750+ | 700-750 
ee Moscow ....... | roubles to£1 | T.T. 9-46 |9-423-9-443) 6-70-6 714| 6 67-6 69 
Warsaw ...... zloty to £1 T.T. | 43-38 | 43%-% 304 314 304-31} 
Helsingfors.... | F. marksto£1) T.T. |193-23 | 193-1934 | 225-230 220 225 
d). Kovno ......008 lita to £1 T.T. | 48-66 483-49 32-36 32-36 
—— Reval ......... . | kroon to £1 T.T. | 18-159 | 18-20--27 12-14 12-14 
Feb. 1, Riga............ | late to £1 T.T. | 25-22) | 25 18--28 17-19 17-19 
1932. Alexandria ... | piastres to £1 | Sight 974 97 at Sig 97% 978-978 
32,858 Buenos Aires.. | pence to peso | T.T. | 47-62d 358-4 394-40 394-398 
14,415 pence to mils.| 90 days} 5-899} 44-4 44-44 44-44 
13,486 pence to peso | T.T. 51 334-344 | 30$-314+ | 30$-314t 
14,395 pesos to£l | 90 da 40 39-88 28 80 28-70 
Hy soles to£1 | 90.da 17-3 18 05 12-20 12-20 
’ pence T.T. 1/5 
19,278 to T.T. 18 1/5 i \ ves 1/6t-*k 
Madras......... rupee 2. cs a an 
39,168 Hong Kong... | ster. todollar| T.T. |” ... | 1lgd-1igd|~ 1/5-1/6 | 1/53 -1/55 
19 676 Shanghai ...... |ster.totael | T.T. i 124-8 |1/204-1/11 $+) 1/104-1/11 
4,729 Singapore ..... | ster. todollar | T.T. | 2s. 4d 2/5i- # 2/34-2/4 | 2/34 -2/4 
3 500 Kobe............ | ster. to yen T.T. |24-582d.| 2/0%3-2 2/08 2/0% | 204-208 
17.999 Manila ... ster.topeso | T.T. | 24-066d.) 2/0 2/8-2/11 | 2/8-2/11 
76,548 Mexico ......... | pesos to £ T.T. | 9°76 | 10-45- 65 | 8-65 8-85 | 8.65-8-85 
57,108 te............ ster.tobaht. | T.T. | 21-82d.' 1/108 2/5-2/8' | 25-28 
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OVERSEAS BANK RATES. 





Changed. —" = Changed. From To 
7 
Albania............ July 1,1931 9 8 | Madrid........ July 8, 1931 6 % 
Amaterdam Sept. 29,1931 2 eeccocccecee Oct. 17, 1931 7 6 
Athens ... «. Jan. 12,1932 11 12 Oct. 9, 1931 2 24 
Batavia............ Mar. 10,1930 5 Dec, 22,1931 6} 6 
Belgrade ........ « July 20,1931 64 Nov. 13,1931 5 6 
a. Saeed = - few 2 Jan. 28, 1932 6} 5+ 
russels ......... an. 13, 
Mar. 31,1931 9 Oct. 1, 1930 7 {3 
Jan. 19,1932 8 Sept. 28,1931 5} 1 
Jan. 14,1932 8 Sept. 30,1931 8% 9 
Sept. 26,1931 4% Oct. 17, 1931 7 6 
Nov. 24,1931 6 
Helsingfors ...... Oct. 26, 1931 9 Jan. 22, 1931 23 2 
er Oct. 3,1931 7 Nov. 4,1931 5-84 6-57 
IN eeccsceccose Aug. 81931 7} Nov. 11, 1931 10 8 
New York Fede- Oct. 3, 1930 6 7 
ral Reserve.... Oct. 15,1931 2} +. Sept. 29,1931 ef af 





Oentral Bank of Chile.—Discount rate for member bar 
public, 7%. 

a 6% applied to banks and credit institutions. 

6 7% applied to private persons and firms. 


CURRENT PRICES IN NEW YORK. 


The Irving Trust Company cable the following money and 
exchange rates in New York :— 


= Jan. 13, Jan. 20, Jan. 27, Feb. 3, Feb. 10, 


ks, 6% ; discount rate for the 












































































C 1932, 1932. im. > 1932. 
o ’ %o % 
ai tintin it 2 2 24 2} % 
Time money (90 days’ mixed coll.) 2 4 4 4 4 4 
Bank acceptances :— o-oo Selli Rates——— 
Members—eligible, 90 days ... Ii 3 | 3 ~CO 
Non-mem.—eligible, 90 days... 13 A 3 3 3 3 
Ineligible, 90 days...............0« 13 4 4k 44 4 4t 
Commercial accept., 90 days ...... 2 4«=38-4 343 4 3st4 (34 
Rates of Exchange, Par Feb. 11,| Jan. 21, Feb. 3, Feb. 10, 
New York on— Level 1931. 1932. 1932. 1932. 
London— Nl | l ru 
60 days .......:- | 486% 3-412| 3-40 | 3-383 
Cable ..... seats Dollars for £1 486664 | 4 86%) 3-464 | 3-45 | 3-423 
Cheques ......... 4°85} | 3-46 | 3-448 | 3-424 
Paris......... cheques |Cents for 1 franc | 3-918} 3-92y: 3-938 | 3-93 | 3-93 
russels » (Cents for 1 Belga | 13-90 | 13-95 | 13-95 | 13-94 | 13-94 
» |Centeforlfranc | 19-30 | 19-30} | 19-515 | 19-50 | 19-52 
» {Certs for 1 lire 5263 | 5-235 | 5-02§ | 5-15 5-19 
» (Cente for 1 mark | 23-82 | 23-76 | 23-61 | 23-70 | 23-73 
» |Ota.for Austrn.shig.| 14-07 | 14-05 on on — 
»» |Cente for 1 peseta | 19-30 | 9-96 | 8-34 | 7:80 | 7-87 
» Cents for 1 guilder | 40-195 | 40-13 | 40-28 | 40-23 | 40-35 
. 26-75 | 1905 | 19-05 | 18-95 
», }|Cents for 1 kroner | 26-804 | 26-75 | 18-85 | 18-85 | 18-68 
zs 26:77 | 19-35 | 19-35 | 19 30 
»» (Cente for 1 drac! 1-297 | 2-29} | 12 87) | 12-87% | 12-87% 
» |Can. cents for 81 100 par. | 13$dis.; 122 dis.| 14 dis. 
»» (Centeforlyen | 49-85 | 49-45 | 36% | 35°50 | 35-375 
» |Centa for H. Kong $ eee 23°50 eee 26-75 eee 
»» |Cts. for 1 Shng. tael jen 30-00 ais = aa 
» |Oente for lrupee | 36-50 | 35°80 | 26-12} | 26-124 | 26-00 
» (Gold pesos for $100/103-65 (139-40 “ { oo ee 
» |Centa for 1 milreis | 11-96 8-70 aa | ae ee 
y» |Centa for l peso | 12-125 | 12-02 i | ae 
SOUTH AFRICAN EXCHANGE RATES. 
BUYING BatTES, 
30 days’ 60 days’ 90 days’ 
=. aon. sight. sight. sight. 
London on :— | 
Rhodesia.......... | go, ai 3% dis. | 14% dis. | 22% dis. | 34% dis. 
South Africa ... | £738 £744 £74] £754 £76 
SELLING RATES PER £100 (STERLING). 
| Sight. | Telegraphic. 
London on :— & s. d. £6 ¢ 
eae aca | 99 17 6 | 99 15 0 
PII - <cisscconaiésitanieeesisamisseaninncani 73 0 0 72.15 0 





CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICAN EXCHANGE RATES. 


The Anglo-South American Bank, Limited, quotes the following 
rates of exchange :— 





j 











| 

Country. | ee | Par Value. Usance. — 
PIN censcinssanaagiadens Sucresto£ ...... 24-3325 Sight London 17-46¢ 
VOMeSUElA  ........cccccecceee | Bolivares to€& ... 25-2215 ” 21-75¢ 
Colombia (Bogota) ...... Pesos to £ .....000- § ” 3-62f¢ 
Nicaragua = .........+ eececece Cordobas to £ 49-8665 * 4-9 
IIE dcctnesnccessercececs Colones to £ ...... 9°73 ’ 8-71 
ne Bolivianosto£... | 13-33 . 13-10f 


OVERSEAS DOMINION RATES. 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA AND DOMINION OF 
New ZEALAND. 





London on Australia and Australia and New Zealand 

























New Zealand. on London * 
Buying. | Selling. Buying. Selling. 
Aus- New Aus- New Aue | New Aue | New 
tralia. | Zealand.| tralia, | Zealand.) tralia. | Zealand.| tralla. | Zealand 
sciiinaaaaal ——— oe atin sieaamae 
ELT. ccccee oe one 125 109% 125 xe 1254 110 
Sight ... 1 lk 125§ 110 124 1084 1253 109: 
30duys | 127 1llj eee “a 123 108 125 10 
60 days | 128 112% “ae 123% 1073 1243 109 
godays! 1233 113 1224 10) 1244 1088 


All rates (Australia and New Zealand) now based on £100— LONDON. 


THE ECONOMIST. 


The following statistics of imports and exports of gold for week 
ended February 4, 1932, are issued by the Statistical Department 
of H.M. Customs and Excise :— 


Imported into Great Britain and 


Exported from Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. 


Northern Ireland. 


F £ To— 
Poland 
Germany 
Netherlands 
Belgium 


rom— 
Netherlands 


British W. Africa 
British South Africa 
Anylo-Egyptian Sudan 
British India 

Straits Settlements 
Australia 


Czechoslovakia 
Other countries 


Total declared value of 


Total declared value of 
imports 


SEIGTED . ccncscesscccscses 3,597,442 
Messrs. Samuel Montagu and Company write on February 10, 


1932, as follows :— 
GOLD. 


The Bank of England gold reserve against notes amounted to 
£120,764,630 on the 3rd instant, as compared with £120,763,338 
on the previous Wednesday. The s.s. ‘‘ Kaisar-i-Hind,” which 
sailed from Bombay on the 6th instant, has on board yold to the 
value of about £1,500,000. In the open market, the small amounts 
available have been secured for a destination not disclosed. 

Quotations during the week :— 

Equivalent value 
Per fine ounce. of £ sterling. 
120s. 1d. 14s. 1-8d. 
119s. 9d. 14s. * 3d. 
119s. 9d. 14s. 2-3d. 
120s. 1d. 14s. 1-8d. 
119s. 11d. 14s. 2-Od. 
120s. 4d. 14s. 1-4d. 
119s. 11-8d. 14s. 1-9d. 


SILVER. 

The market has continued very quiet, and only $d. separated 
the highest and lowest prices of the week. The Shanghai market 
has been closed owing to the China New Year and because of the 
prevailing situation, rates, when quoted, have been only nominal. 
Neither the Indian Bazaars nor America has been active, but a few 
sales for near delivery have been made by the latter, whilst buying for 
the Continent has continued on a small scale. 

The following were the United Kingdom imports and exports of 
silver registered from mid-day on the lst instant to mid-day on 
the 8th instant :— 

IMPORTS. 


February 4 ....... pnedecnssbebacsess > 


Exports. 
British India 
Germany 
Straits Settlements 
Other countries ..... ceeneue 


Quotations during the week :— 
In Lonpon. 
Bar silver per oz. std. 
Cash Two Months’ 
delivery. delivery. 


In New York, 


(Cents per 
Ounce -999.) 
19#d. February 3 29} 
193d. ” 29% 
19}d. - 30 
19}d. . 29% 
194d. . 295 
19 yd. ae 295 
19-427d. 


The highest rate of exchange on New York recorded during the 
period from the 4th to the 10th instant was $3-46} and the lowest 
$3-41}4. 

INDIAN CURRENCY RETURNS (in lacs of rupees). 
Jan.3l. Jan. 22. 
17,916 17,997 
11,583 11,817 
483 477 


Jan. 15. 
18,113 
11,933 

477 
5,453 
250 


Notes in circulation 

Silver coin and bullion in India... 
Gold coin and bullion in India ... 
Securities (Indian Government) .. 5,500 5,453 
Bills of exchange 350 250 


_No fresh statement as to the stocks in Shanghai is to hand. 
GOLD AND SILVER PRICES. 


Silver— 
Per Ounce, 


Cash | Forward 


NOTICES. 

Mr William Favill Tuke, vice-chairman of Barclays Bank, Ltd., 
has been elected deputy-chairman of the bank in place of the late 
Sir Herbert Hambling. 

Barclays Bank, Ltd., announce the opening of a new sub-branch 
at 2233 Coventry Road, Sheldon, Birmingham. 


[February 13, 1932, 


es 


Companp News. 


DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Rate % per Annum, except 
where marked % or Stated 
in Cash. 

* Interim div. ¢ Final div. 


Dividend 
for W hole 
Years, 


Name of Company. 


Interim | Date of Method 
Pay- of 
ment. Payment. 


RAILWAYS. 
Great Southern of Lreland 
Great Western 
London Midland and Scottish ... as own one 
Metropolitan eee om ove 24 
Southern (Preferred) e sais aa 4 
is (Deterred) ove ove wwe Nil 
BANKS. 
Industrial Bank of Japan 
INSURANCE. 
Prudential Assurance * A 
MINING 
Bolsover Colliery 
British South Africa Co. 
Broken Hill South 
Petaling Tin 
OTHER COMPANIES. 
Bath Gas 
Bent’s Brewery 
Birmingham Racecourse 
British Investment ( Def.) 
Cardiff High Street Arcade 
Cardiff Pure Ice 
Clapton Stadium 
Clarke Chapman 
Clarkson's Old Brewery 
Constantinople Land & Building 
Dickins and Jones 
Ewart and Sons 
Exeter Gas 
General Funds Investment .. 
Guardian Investment 
Guildhall Trust 
H. E. Randall 
Hall Telephone 
Harrods 
Harrogate Hydropathic 
Hart and Levy 
International Investment Trust 
( Def.) 
J. Gerrard and Sons 
John Bolding and Sons 
Johnston Mooney 
Lennards 
Lewis's (Pref. Ord.) 
Linen Thread oe -— ac 6 
London Commercial Sale Rooms sins ee 10(b) 
London Parcels Delivery / Feb. 6] Leas tax on 
Metropole Hotels (Ireland) %t ae sis 
! plus bonjus of 124% 


Tax free | 16/10 ps} 18/34p5 
Less tax 7 4 


$ & 


plus bon us of ‘I- p.s. " 
co ae a 


Midland Electric Manufacturing cl 
Northampton Electric 10 
Power Securities Corporation ... — ove = 1 
Proprietary Theatres cae me om a 
Redfern’s Rubber Works 

Robert Watson and Co. 

Rochdale Canal 

Rushden and District Electric... 

Scarborough Gas 

Scottish Central Investment 

Selfridge and Co. 

Sheffield Brick 

Sheffield Gas %T 

Snia Viscosa see 

South Shields Gas 

Standard Trust 

Union Commercial Investment... 
Vulcanite cs 
Whitworth and Mitchell .. 
William France Fenwick 
William Griffiths and Co. ......... 
William C. Gray 


“3% t 
£1/8/4%+ 
74%* 


(a) Plus bonus of 2d. p.s. (6) Plus bonus of 5d. p.8& 
(e) Plus bonus of 1/3 per share. 


Eastwoops LImITED.—The interim-report, dated February 1, 1932, states that 
the position of the company and its various associated and subsidiary interests 
continues satisfactory, having regard to the political and economic conditions 
obtaining since the date of the last report. lling prices are somewhat lower, 
and the temporary limitation of credit to customers has led to some reduction in 
turnover and profits. Under the exceptional circumstances, however, the company 
has obtained its share of the available trade, and has applied its customers with a0 
increasing proportion af goods manufactured by the companies constituting the 
Eastwoods group. The directors, having had under consideration the accounts 
for the half year to September 30, 1931, announce that the results of the trading 
enable them to maintain the interim distribution at the same rate as last year, of 
5 per cent. (actual) on the ordinary shares payable less tax to all shareholders 
of that class registered on the books of the company as at February 1, 1932. 


QvaLcast, Ltp.—The interim report, dated January 30, 1932, states the 
interim dividend is maintained at 5 per cent. actual for the period ending June 39, 
1932. With regard to the activities of the company during the six months ending 
December 31, 1931, compared with the corresponding period last year, profits 
(subject to audit) are within £500 of those earned during that period, and the 
tonnage produced by our foundry department shows an increase of 5 per cent. 
The past six months have been ones of a great deal of re-organization, and we 
have taken the opportunity of re-arranging several of the departments in order 
to take advantage of the increase in business, which is anticipated will come 48 
things in the country generally improve. As regards the duty which vou will seé 
has been applied upon foreign manufactured lawn mowers, unfortunately this came 
too late to prevent very serious dumping taking place, but so soon as these 
dumped stocks are out of the way this department of the works should feel con- 
siderable benefit from the elimination of the foreigner, and the company do not 
anticipate that the application of duties will in any way react unfavourably to the 
purchasing public. They anticipate the reverse. The order book to-day is ip 
quite a satisfactory condition. Although the company has lately added considef+ 
able extensions to their works, yet these were necessitated through the pro- 
ductivity of certain departments being unbalanced, and that the company has 
never yet had an opportunity of driving the plant all out. 
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THE ECONOMIST. 


WEFKLY TRAFFIC RETURNS. 






























































RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 











Gross Receipts, ay 
week ended Feb. 7, Se, Sep entem, 
1932. 
(b) Week ended (000’s omitted.) (000’s omitted.) 
Feb, §, 1952. | Miles) —"y - - - er 
Week enc S 6 6 i . 
yeb. 6, 1952. 3e| $2 |22\23| 22| 35 
: g 82/25) & &§ 
& a & s) 
re beret & 7 ~£ 
815 859) 534) 1,393) 2,208 
479]| 887] 929] 488, 1,417| 2,304 
755|| 1,233'1526 1220] 2,746) 3,979 
819]| 1,346/1719,1349] 3,068) 4,414 
LM. & 1932 |6,9629) 359] 460 723} 1,082|| 1,843:2188 1261) 3,449) 5,292 
Scottish | 1931 | 6.9564) 377; 473 753| 1,130]] 1,950 2326)1474| 3,800| 5,750 
en ...4 1952 |2,180 | 222) 54 79} '301|| 1,164| 299] 163| 462| 1,626 
BoutherD .--4 193) | 2,179 | 238] 59 86] 324|| 1,245) 342] 172} 514} 1,759 
Setel (aa 19252§| 977] 984) 618]1602) 2,579|| 5,055 4872/3178, 8,050) 13,105 
otal... 1931 |19245$) 1,039|1038| 675|1713) 2,752|| 5,428 53163483] 8,799| 14,227 
(Metro £1932} 59] 28-7] ... 3-6] 32-3}| 146-9) . | 18-8) 165-7 
politan | 1931 59 | 30-1] ... 5:8) 33-9|| 156-9) .| 19-4] 176-3 
(Under- £1932] ... [279-1 .. 1279-1|/1510-5 ~ |. |1,510-5 
grundE.R.1931 | ... [278-2 + [278-2||1537-61 «| see 1 1,537-6 
(Green 1932] ... | 25-0 .. | 25°0]| 136-7 oe ee 136-7 
Buses, &c.1 1931*) ... cect eee See ha oe ee ae 
()L. & Sb. 1932 | 2. | 40-6 . | 40-6]] 221-3) .. ~ Lan | Sees 
G 1931 | ... | 40-5 . | 40-5]| 223-4] . Ke 223-4 
(b)Belfast £1932] 80] 1-7)... 0-7) 2-41] 9-7). 3-6} 13-3 
& (o. Down { 1931 80} 1-8]... -71 2-5] 10-3). 3:7} 14-0 
(Great 1932] 562] 9-6 -O| 22-6]} 44-2) . 61-6} 105-8 
Northern | 1931 | 562] 9-8 -4) 23-2|| 46-7) . 69-0} 115-7 
(o)Great f 1932 | 2,182 | 20-7 +2) 59-9]} 95-1 170-4, 265-5 
Southern | 1931 | 2,182 ' 21-5 45-0! 66-51 102-3 207-7' 310-0 
© The operations of these Companies were extended during 1931. 
OVERSEAS RAILWAY RECEIPTS. 
. F Gross Receipte Total Grogs 
3 2 BS for Week. Receipts. 
nm $| = |B 
el] a |as] 1932. | + or — 1932. + or — 
INDIAN. 
1932. Rs. | Rs. | 
Amam Bengal. 41 |Jan. 3 1,330} 3,64,200— 33,936 149.7 72,279| — 1.73, 718 
Bari Lt. Ry. ...... 42 16} 202) —'46,500|/+ 13,200] °15,87,900/ + 6,100 
Bengal&N.Western | 16 16) 2,114] 6,67,586/+ 40,132] — 87,85,695|— 65,595 
Bengal-Nagpur 41 9) 3,274) 15,17,000|—_ 59,339| 5,34,14,760/— 88,83,021 
Bombay,Rar.& O.1. | 44 Feb. 6! 3,084! 21,21,000|—2,34,000' 8,45,09,000!— 52,05,000 
Madras & S. Mabr. | 42 Jan. 16 3,230| 14,86,000|+ '25,149| 6,04,41,034 — 23,44,327 
{Rohilk’d& Kumaon| 16 | 572| 1,43,267|— 4.497| 16,14,984— _1,69,457 
South Indian... 41 9 2,500 11,52,695'+ 38,315 4,34,57,727 — 52,52,71) 
t Including Lucknow-Bareilly State Railway. 
CANADIAN. 
; 1932. 3 S 3 $ 
Canadian National ¢ Jan, 31/2044 15,449,868 — 1358463] 10,948,329|— 2,808,546 
Canadian Pacific. Feb. 7116148 2,130,000i— 582,000! 11,124,000; —_ 3,220,000 
+ Ten days. 
SOUTH AMERICAN. 
Antofagasta (Chili 1932. £ £ £ £ 
and Bolivia)..... | 6 |Feb. 7} 804)  12,680|— 14,530 73,370|~ 68,120 
Argentine N.E. ... | 32 6} 753}  10,000}— 2,400 401,100} 42,400 
ArgentineTrans’dn. | 32 6} 11) 2.378|— 806 56,416}— 54,315 
BA. and Pacific ... | 22 6| 2,806] 129,000]}— 20,000} 3,877,000|— 63,000 
BA. Oentral......... | 31 |Jan. 31} ... 11,349]—- 324 339,123}— 49,871 
BA. Gt. Southern | 32 [Feb. 6] 5,076] 302,000} + 18,000] 6,271,000,— 231,000 
BA. Western ..... 32 6] 1,926} 80,000}+ 5,000} 2,345,000} + 134,000 
Central Argentine.. | 32 6| 3,505] 235,000/— 4,000} 6,921,000} + 339,000 
Central Uruguayan | 32 6| 273] 16,487/— 6,367 432,844|— 307,948 
0.Urg. (East Ext.) | 32 6} 311 4,426|— 1,515 90,826|— 68,595 
0.Urg.(N. Ext.)... | 32 6} 185 1,899] 383 44,210;/— 39,809 
0. Un. (W. Ext.) | 32 6| 211 1,700/-  —s- 738 38,622|— 32,762 
(hilian Transadine | 1 |Jan. 30| ... 987/ — 680 nae : 
Cordoba Ceniral... | 32 |Feb, 6] 1,218}  41,000/— 12,000] 1,587,000}— 280,000 
Entre Rios........+-- 32 6} 810} 21,300/— 16,900 718,400]— 143,500 
G.Westn. of Brazil | 5 6} 1,052}  12,200/+ 2,000 70,000} + 11,500 
Mina ....... 5 6} 1,918}  23,498;— 729 153,476] + 21,858 
leopoldina Termni.| 5 6] ... 313,000] + 38,000} 1,481,000] + 42,000 
Nitrate .. +1 31) 411 4,053|— 10,389 9,101/— 18,774 
Paraguay Central | 32 |Feb. 6} 274 2,300/— 1,000 95,250/— 22,680 
falvador .......0000. | 32 Pas 5,766|—- 244 81,204/— 13,629 
fan Paulo ........0+- 5 |Jan. 31] 1534) 39,054) + 4,251 186,017}+ 43,525 
United of Havana | 32 |Feb. 611,367!  35,646/— 22,700 604,175|— 488,083 
t Months. 
OTHER OVERSEAS. 
— Delta 1932. 
t Railways | 42 |Jan. 20) 620) £ 5,720/— 2,491 207,713 38,747 
ptian Markets | 4 2 £ 1,567|— 272 7,256] — 841 
Gusouthn.ofspain. | 4 30 104) Ps, 62.209'— 21,142 246,644/— 158,311 
Mexican Railway . 31] +483\ $ 226,100/— 67,300 691,000|— 211,400 
+ Ten days, 
Sees ane GROSS RECEIPTS. 
£ £ 
Anglo-Argentine ... s |p. 4| 329 68,291 — 6,196 $32,743| 36,991 
B. Aires Lacroze .. | 31 \Jan. 31! ... 10.913/— 1,410 317 1488|— 38,824 
Wie ot Thanet Elec.) 4 { ° 27) °.: 2,629)— 270 10,350/— 1,728 
Liverpool Corp. ... | 44 Feb. 3) 124) 28,485) + 762| 1,326,330 9,688 
Madras Electric ... | ¢1 Jan. 15 Re. 48,423) + 639 1,03,074} + 2,045 
LOO. ‘iramways . | 44 Feb, 3! 166) 74,601/— 4,343|__3,526,464|—_105,520 
+ Months. 


MONTHLY TRAFFICS. 





Company. 


Ganadian Nat. 
ilwa 
Midland Rly. ‘of 
Australla 
idland Uru- 
| guay Railway 
North Western 
of Uruguay.. 
Umguay N'thn. 


7 Receipts for Month. 
Zz Endi Des- 

€ | 1932. | crip 
s tion 1932. | + or— 


12 |Dec. 31 


Net $93,729) — 
6 |Dec. 31} Gross £14,698) — 
7 |Jan. 31] Gross £10,156) — 
7 |Jan. 31} Gross £2,110) — 
7 Jan. 31) Gross £1,253] — 


2,620 
1,687 


1,266 
437 


Receipts to Date. 





1932. | + or— 


Gross| $13,411,164) — 1,915,177|177,273,738)| — 45,095,810 
723,842 


7,585,729] — 19,009,905 


74,383) — 
65,417) -- 


2n.0ss|- 
9,336! — 





16,796 
35,650 


10,622 
4,128 
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AMERICAN RAILROAD MONTHLY GROSS AND NET RECEIPTS. 




















3 Des- Receipts for Month. Aggregate to Date. 
Company. & |Ending. on 
= P 1931. + or— 1931. + or — 
2 > $ 3 
Alabama Qrt.\ 12 |Dec 1|F Gross 30,814) — 197,018} 6,087,003}— 1,847,228 
Southern ... . vd erot 66,335|— 252,074 355,768] — 971,500 
Baltimore and 12 |Dec Gross} 10,567,130] — 3,231,688] 158,474,627|— 48,185,808 
Ohio... . mh 1,150,566] — 1,917,224) 26,230,851|— 14,017,763 
Chicago & N. 12 {Dec Gross} 6,810,698] — 1,916,129) 102,270,339]— 27,760,135 
Western ss . Nett 207,944 — 927,579} 6,272,136]— 11,160,715 
Chicago Great 12 |Dec. 31 Gross} 1,478,543|— 206,862] 20,107,787|— 2,722,634 
; Western ... . You 175,386}— 98,820} 2,571,094)— 282,085 
Colorado and 12 |Dec. 31 Gross 1,249,740)}— 375,835] 16,837,180|— 3,829,734 
Southern ... . } Gen 247,298|— 117,782] 2,968,181]— 457,737 
Denver and 12 |Dec. 31 Gross} 1,724,230|— 557,070} 5,137,991/— 1,802,951 
Rio Grande 7 } Gros aia sae Dr, "225, 652|— 1,909,933 
; Gross} 6,116, — 1,494,852} 90,153,601/— 18,842,409 
Erie Railroad... | 12 |Dec. 31 iat 4.47430] — 407,569] 10,352,102] — | 4,675,090 
N Gross »760,451} — 1,518,450} 77,087,454) — 27,908,622 
Great Northern | 12 |Dec. 31 Nett 426822] + 550,549) 12,669,420] — 9.243.088 
‘ Gross} 8,237,542] —2,633,749]116,788,194|— 31,667,710 
Illinois Central | 12 |Dec. 31/4 Nett 1,530,579] ~ 1,271,360] 11,847,418] — 11,749,103 
, Gross| 3,509,297|— 94,149} 50,024,627|— 10,639,561 
Lehigh Valley... | 12 |Dec. 31)4 Net} = Ben809| — 731364) | 4,601,720|— | 3,936,088 
i) Gross | 6,089,971] — 2,403,607} 87,019,791|— 25,421,194 
sev eabville | 22 [Pee- 311 Nett | 753,159] — 486,308] 9,519,324|— 4,487,589 
; + Pacif Gross} 6,040,175|— 2,119,990} 95,268,193}— 24,919,496 
Missouri Pacific | 12 |Dec. 31/4 Nett | '620,648|— '917,075| 16,809,458] — 3.980.572 
N. York, On-\} 10 Ipec, 33| J Gross} 849,541) + 151,774) 11,342,978) + 925,591 
tario & Wn. . Nett 123,378] + 106,799} 1,769,353) + 886,086 
Norfolk and 12 |Dec. 31 Gross} 5,897,679] — 1,106,651} 79,854,747|— 20,675,711 
Weatern ... ° Nett ae — 1,002,466} 22,977,506] — ge 
: i! Gross} 4,184,196) — 1,352,942] 62,312,087|— 18,330,32 
Northern Pacific} 12 |Dec. 31/4 nett | 1,034,089] + " 77,523| 6,801,420|— 7,491,793 
Tr} 12 |Dec. 31 Gross} 30,798,606] — 7,845,009}448,090,279] — 126,356,676 
Railroad ... Net+ | 2 co ae Cia 51,055,806}— 41,285,547 
Gross} 5,141,863} — 1,749,496] 70,614,089}— 16,308,525 
Reading Co. ... | 12 |Dec. 31/4 net¢ | 1°338,506|— 53,106] 8,994,703|— 3,649,804 
Seaboard Air 12 |Dec. 31 Gross} 3,073,436|— 923,748] 42,303,665|— 7,375,384 
Line ” Nett . Mot — 242,453) 2,578,649) — aes 
Gross} 12,814,725) + 7,687,102|198,642,175|— 47,291,232 
Southern Pacific | 12 |Dec. 31/4 Net+ | “"3487123] — 1,649,700] 21.964,454|4+  '820,249 
; Gross} 6,813,301]— 2,278,814] 97,715,111|— 21,153,496 
aoe Rail-\| 12 |Dec. 31 } eet 349,800] — 1,658,183] 8,281,106|— 11,427,056 
ee ec Grose |10,384,863] — 3,394,517}154,568,410)— 35,104,202 
Union Pacific... | 12 |Dec. 31 \ Nett 2,770,023 + 312,106 24,702,431 a 10,595,291 
Gross} 3,210,605) —1,491,017| 49,163,325] — -807,426 
Wabash 12 [Dec. 31 { Nees Dr235,003\—1,127,320| Dr. 366,994\— 8,078,669 
+ Net operating income, 
SUMMARY OF BALANCE SHEETS. 
THE GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 
LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
a — 1930. ree 
£ 
Net revenue......... 804,134 820, i OO a 1,631,152 642, 571 
Redemption fund . 20,000 SED BGI Seceiicccccescucec 230,977 177, 937 
Reserve fund ...... 160,102 164,942 Deposit with banks 453,000 Nil 
es purposes seamen enna Securities deposited 15,060 15,060 
ET Hivknocenencee 2, : Stores— 
Depreciation fund.. 117,412 121,968 ila venecatacessn 485,042 499,164 
2. ory ee a. = OOP Mesedccucase oan ian 
nclaimed divs. ... 8 q ae 116 52,954 
Cons’mrs’ deposits 46,703 44,263 ,; "ee 181,568 148,241 
pana &c. saat 2,326,605 2,041,801 - a stores ... 1,098,605 1,097,912 
cers’ guarantee, ebtors— 
@e., funds........ 175,910 185,974 Gas, meter, stove 
Officers’ super- & fittings rental 2,411,977 2,345,422 
annuation fund 657,436 772,880 COMB, BE. ccseccecs 634,847 701,934 
Co-partners’ pen- Sundry accounts ... 94,073 143; 427 
c sion fund es peed 390,774 492,755 | Leasehold premises 423; 513 363, 636 
0 - partnership 
bonus, &c... 105,491 108,754 
Officers’ insurance 
society, &c. ...... 112,374 119,873 
War memorial fund 71,302 + 74,048 
Additional deb. 
capital ..........+ 1,984,196 
Loan discount re- 
payment fund.... ‘i 3,651 
Temporary loan ... Nil 375,000 





7,816,078 6,251,931 Total ............ 7,816,078 6,251,931 


THE BOLSOVER COLLIERY COMPANY, LIMITED. 
December 31, 1931. 











LIABILITIES. Compared ASSETS. Compared 
with Dec. with Dec. 
Amount. 31, 1930. Amount. 31, 1930, 
£ £ £ £ 
Ord. shares, £1 ... 2,662,000 Collieries, &c. (as 
Workman’s shares 5,765 per valuation 
6% lst pref. shrs. 175,000 dated Jan. 17, 
8% 2nd pref.shrs. 650,000 NEE tudsusaetsnones 4,576,441 — 6,220 
5% red. bonds NS scissnsnseins 253,105 + 281 
(1929-32) ...... 47,200 5% War stock at 
6% red. bonds a cccencbocenucan 500,000 — 6,505 
(1941- eet 400,000 wie Other investments 
Creditors ......... 454,947 — 18,652 at market value 47,201 — 29,588 
Bank overdraft ... Nil — 211,453 | Bolsover Colliery 
Unclaimed divs.... 671 + 180 Housing Co........ 224,996 a 
Bolsover Colliery Deb. red. fund..... 26,105 + 9,467 
Housing ......... 9,499 — 26,295 | Debtors............... 248,142 — 65,476 
General reserve... 525,754 eee Stocks and stores... 193,509 — 50,857 
teserve for re- I ixacccatancusnases 62,141 + 60,358 
demption of 
capital values... 900,000 + 100,000 
Deb. red. fund ... 26,105 + 9,467 
Development re- 
aT 121,497 ane 
Profit and loss ... 153,202 + 58,213 
Total .-.....-. 6,131,640 — 88,540 WOR icicdc ccs 6,131,640 — 88,540 
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SUMMARY OF COMPANY PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNTS. 


Net 
Profit A 
Balance After ount 
Available 
from Payment for 
Last 


Distri- 
Account. bution. 


|Amount Amount. 


[February 13, 1932. 


Appropriation. Corresponding 
Period Last 
Year. 
ee 


—_— Dividend. 


Ending. 


Carried to 

Reserve, | Balance 
Deprecia-|Forward.|| Net Divi. 
tion, &c. Profit. | dend, 


Prefce. Ordinary. 


Interest. Rate. 
Neen rrr rnnnrnnrncnnereeeennee nnn nnn nnnnrenneenneeee rere cnn nneeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeene eee ener eee eee ee eeeeeeeeeseenece eee 
Banks. £ £ £ £ £ £ 9% 

London Merchant Bank .. 30,323] 42,799} 73,122 73,122 50,838 2 
Breweries. 

Cornbrook Brewery . 30 56,516 43,542} 100,058; 43,542) 10 

Electric Lighting, &c. 

452,351} 452,351) 


London Power » o 438,653 
Yorkshire Electric Power ... 31 357,917} 441,418 342,557 
22,834 52,071 


Financial Land, &c. 
Elect. and Indust. Investmt. , oa 28,500 
92,298} 112,997 81,655 


Power Securities Corporatn. 


8,938 22,750 


3,000 
150,000 


8,000 
31,922 


10,000 


449,351 
138,000 


58,370 


80,383 


31,071 
25,332 


73,035 
13,000 
26,250 


83,501 


29,237 


20,699 29,493 


2451 6] & ee ee ss BD oF eee ee 


Croydon Gas Co. . 31 42,367; 112,303; 154,670); 9,000 


122,055} 1,380,050} 1,502,105|/ 171,797 


17,926 15,721 33,647|| 1,120 
4,358 1,811 6,169 - 


1,434 4,467 5,901 480 


45,026 54,458 99,484 


2,403 19,883 22,286 
2,211; 109,509) 111,720 


1,799 10,272 12,071 
10,437 15,624 26,061 


1,282 4,539 5,821 


8,718 40,504 
3,489|Dr. 9,207 


20,000 
20,000 


45,661); 117,575 


139,121)/1,322,057 


17,962|} 16,699 
4,729 1,883 


80,009) { 


91,000 
1080187 
14,565 
1,440 


3,966 1,455 


50,304 4,573; 44,607 


16,724 982 892 
96,487 


9,460 - 897 
13,875 


3,000 


Gas Light and Coke Co. ... . 31 


Ipswich Gas Light . 31 
Malton Gas Co. ............005 -dl® 


Otley Gas Co. . 31 


Portsmouth Gas Co. ......... ~ oh 


Scarborough Gas . 31 
South Suburban Gas Co. ... . dl 


Wakefield Gaslight Co. ...... . 31 


York Gas - ol 
Hotels, Restaurants, &c. 
Harrogate Hydropathic Co. . 31 
ubber. 
Bah Lias Rubber » oe 49,222|Dr. 
Buloh River Rubber .30|Dr. 5,718\Dr. 
Glen Bervie Rubber oo 832\Dr. 4,256|Dr. 3,424 
Glendon Rubber..............+ .30'Dr. 1,812|\Dr. 1,814\Dr. 3,626 se ee iss ‘ 
Stoughton (Perak) Rubber . 30 3,532 985 4,517 sine ie i Dr. 100 
Toerangie (Sumatra) Rubber 31 23,425|Dr. 6,375 17,050 se oie inte 17,050 437 
Val d’Or Rubber . ae 9,826|Dr. 2,346 7,480 a cal sates i 7,480)|Dr. 1,368 
Wampoe Tobacco & Rubber 31 4,175|Dr. 3,658 517 cae ae oe ee ae Dr. 1,424 


Shipping. 
17,763 17,163 34,926 6,187 16,875 11,864 


France, Fenwick (Wm.) & Co. 31 
Shops and Stores. 
13,175 23,487|} 15,000 2,237 
57,348 84,202); 5,100 55,540 


Lennards, Ltd. e. 31 
8,715 23,020)} 5,000 


Randall (H. E.) ..............- . 31 
Textiles. 
179,209 295,989]| 121,000 
72,309 


Henry (A. and S.) and Co. 30 
Linen Thread Co. ............ . 30 
Tramways and Omnibuses. 
City of Buenos Ayres Trams. sc. 31 591 
Trust 
480,455 
9,270 
109,180 
135,733 


51,736 
21,996) 


25,707 
112,274 


57,922 


57,257 


18,364 
233|| 101.992] 6} 
2,383 10,168} { a 
10,686] 16,673| ~ 5 


2,821 


40,504)| Dr. 1,596 
Dr. 9,207\| Dr. 3,838 
576}|Dr. 4,869 

Dr. 3,626)| Dr. 3,150 
4,617 1,377 


3,688 
15,000 
1,125 
1,500 


Dr. 4,000 


aa ao Gat oe oe 2s oe a ooo oe OO OCU lUmlCUeDl Cele a 





63,892 


4,904 
31,367 


50,985}| Dr174076 
175,989)| 110,555 


1,809} 70,590 


264,705) 270,221 
1,133)} 11,492 
19,430) 103,937 
28,233)| 126,382 
8,486|| 54,571 
6,871|} 24,226 


11,731}| 12,476)... 
55,576)} 58,498) 7} 


12,845|| 39,793 {7 


10,312 
26,854 


14,305 
116,780 


71,718 


238,703 
8,018 
93,593 
109,948 
44,997 
17,027 


14,016 
57,597 


42,349 


6,250 


5 0 
18,562} 11} 5,000) 


Dr. 32,965 
Dr 100,000 


8,500 


99,000 6t 
62,000 


159,500 eee 
2,287 2,041 
45,500 15,000 
48,000 10, 
16,750 4,000 
5,750 ses 


6,634 
55,613 


12 
31,889) { ; } 


27,272] 31/- p.s. 
ae 47,500} 474 
16,269 7,000| 24 5,040 

vi 13,750| 10 5,000} 26,512 
10,800;  9,000/ 4 (Dr. 9,351] 2,240 
oo 8 1,000 496 
44,377 10 few 51,825 
9,000 74 9,000! 10,751 
11,250} _—i... .»  |Dr. 5,000; 2,166 


British Investment Trust ... 1 
General Funds Investment 15 
Rly. Debenture & Gen. Trust 15 
Railway Share Trust, &c. ... 15 
Scottish Central Investment 15 
Utilities and General Trust 31 
Waterworks. 
Chester Waterworks Dee. 31 
Sunderl’d & S. Shields Water 31 


Sutton District Water Dec. 31 


Other Companies. 
Borax Consolidated Sept. 30 
Caldwell’s Paper Mill Co. ... | Sept. 
City Offices Dec. 
Clapton Stadium Dec. 
Gray (William C.) and Sons | Dec. 
Griffiths (William) and Co. Oct. 
Hart and Levy Dec. 
London Necropolis Co. ...... Dec. 
Olympia, Ltd..............++++. Dec. 
Redfern’s Rubber Works... | Dec. 
Sentinel Waggon Works ... | Dec. 31 


241,752 
1,252 
15,587 
25,785 
6,739 
4,969 


11,691 
54,677 


15,573 


56,250 
3,810 
29,250 
49,500 
22,500 
9,375 


5,842 
1,085 


7,188 


1,500 
6,000, 
191,249 86,999 
46,851)/(¢) 11,611 
1,283 35,773 
75,919 

27,356 

21,887 

11,932 

9,891 

93,558 


12,010 
5,989 | 


278,248 
58,462 
37,056! 
92,462) 
53,909 
45,262 
12,689 
13,424 

128,502 
34,751 

a 


44,000 
11,515 
1,298 


35,825 
7,000 
25,000 


198,423 
46,947 
1,486 
19,962 
25,600 


62,399 
17,111)... 
35,620} 31/- ps. 
81,273) 40 
30,770 
27,452 
23,671 
11,161 
92,804 
21,747 
48,474 





2,427 


* For half-year. t+ Free of Income Tax. (t) Ten months. 


AND NOT , At a board meeting of the Anglo-Argentine Tramways Company, 
REPORTS 0 ICES Ltd., Sir Cecil Henry Walsh, K.C., and Mr Bernhard Heymann 
Binder were appointed as 5 per cent. debenture directors of the 
company, in accordance with the terms of the scheme of arrange- 


ment, recently sanctioned by the 5 per cent. debenture stockholders. 


Colonel Oswald Pearce Serocold, C.M.G., has been elected 
chairman of Watney, Combe, Reid and Company, Ltd., in succession 


to Sir Richard Garton, G.B.E., who retains a seat on the board as The Austin Motor Company, Ltd., announce that Mr Herbert E. 


deputy chairman. 


© The Rt. Hon. Sir John Tudor Walters, P.C., and Major Eric 
Gore-Browne, D.S.O., have been elected directors of the Legal and 
General Assurance Society, Ltd. The Rt. Hon. Sir John Tudor 
Walters, P.C., is chairman of the Industrial Housing Association, 
Ltd., and Major Eric Gore-Browne is a managing partner of Messrs 
Glyn Mills and Company. 


Parkes has accepted an appointment as a permanent member 0 
the Railway Rates Tribunal, which appointment precludes him 
from acting as a company director; he has therefore resigned his 
seat on the board. At a recent meeting of the board, Mr Francis H. 
Pepper, of Messrs Pepper, Tangye and Winterton, solicitors, of 
Birmingham and London, was unanimously elected a director 0 
the company to fill the vacancy. 
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BANKS. 


THE DOMINION BANK.—The London office of the Dominion Bank 
have received a cablegram from their head office in Toronto, stating 
that the bank’s sixty-first annual statement, as at December 31, 
1931, shows @ profit of $1,322,000. This figure is $87,000 below 
1930. Deposits, at $105,449,000, have been well maintained as 
against $107,432,000 a year ago. Immediately available assets are 
54 per cent. of public liabilities, which is one-half of 1 per cent. 
better than a year ago. 


GOTEBORGS BANK.—After providing for depreciation in bond 
investments, the Aktiebolaget Géteborgs Bank report for the year 
1931 profits of 7-42 million kronor, from which has to be deducted 
the sum of 3-86 million kronor applied to writing down on claims 
and stocks, the net profits thus amounting to 3-56 million kronor. 
Upon adding to the net profits a sum of 3-21 million kronor, brought 
forward from 1930, there is a total sum available of 6-77 million 
kronor, which is placed at the disposal of the shareholders. The 
directors propose that a dividend of Kr. 20 per share be declared, 
or 8 per cent., requiring a sum of 3-5 million kronor, which leaves 
3-27 million kronor to be carried forward. The general meeting 
will be held in Gothenburg on March 14, 1932. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BOLSOVER COLLIERY COMPANY, LTD.—A notable improvement is 
shown in results achieved by this company during the past year. 
The net profit for the year 1931 amounted to £302,409, which 
compares with a net profit of £163,654 secured during 1930. The 
total ordinary dividend for the year has been raised from 2} per 
cent. paid for 1930 to 7 per cent. declared for 1931. Apart from 
this, £100,000 is transferred to reserve account for redemption of 
capital values, against £50,000 utilised for that purpose in preceding 
year. The carry forward is £43,157 against £43,306. The directors 
attribute the improved results to improved house coal trade condi- 
tions and the inclement weather during the summer months. The 
industrial depression affected the demand for coal for that purpose, 
but some slight improvement was manifest during the latter part 
of the year. The balance sheet will be found summarised on page 
381. It will be noted that bank overdraft ‘of £211,453 has been 
entirely paid off, thus disappearing from the balance sheet. The 
securities of the company have recently secured a quotation in the 
London Stock Exchange Official List. The meeting will be held 
: Royal Victoria Station Hotel, Sheffield, on February 19th, at 

p.m. 


BORAX CONSOLIDATED, LTD.—The trading profit for the year 
ended September 30, 1931, amounted to £238,113, comparing with 
£173,912 for year ended September 30, 1930, and £161,456 for year 
ended September 30, 1929. Interest, &c., received amounted to 
£22,495, as compared with £28,203, while the amount brought in 
was £191,249 against £208,675. This makes £451,857 available 
against £410,790. Expenses were reduced from £38,667 to £37,490. 
Debenture service absorbed £107,075, against £106,874. The sum 
of £30,000 is again put to depreciation, while £34,869 is paid to 
Tonopah and Tidewater Railroad under the guarantee against 
nothing in preceding year. Preference dividend again absorbed 
£44,000. ‘The carry-forward is increased from £191,249 to £198,424. 
Meeting, Terminus Hotel, E.C.4, February 15, at noon. 


_ HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY'S LAND SALES.—The latest statement 
is a8 fo lows: 





For Gpate ane For Year ended 


Jan. 31, an. 31, Jan. 31, Jan. 31, 

1932. 1931. 1932. 
Farm lands—Acres............... 7,826 1,898 55,315 11,660 
ORE BM: secesiescss £15,800 £3,200 £114,000 £18,900 
Fatm lots sold for ............06 £600 £230 £10,700 £2,700 
Total receipts (gross) ..... £61,100 £64,200 £244,100 £173,200 


KYO ELECTRIC LIGHT CO., LTD.—Return for December 
1931.—K.w. hours sold, 348,120,000. Gross revenue, Yen 9,201,000 
Sterling equivalent at par of exchange, £942,335. Increase over 
corresponding period last year, £50,184. 


‘te 

' WOLVERHAMPTON CORPORATION THREE PER CENT. REDEEM- 
ABLE STOCK, 1924-1954.— Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd., give notice 
that in order to prepare the interest warrants due March 1, 1932, 
on the Wolverhampton Corporation 3 per cent. Redeemable Stock, 
1924-1954, the books will be closed from February 16th to 
February 29, 1932, inclusive. 








Commerctal Reports. 








MARKET SUMMARY. 


The realisation that no early improvement can be expected in 
the world’s industrial activity, and therefore in the demand for 
Taw materials, had a depressing effect on the international com- 
Modity markets. The tendency of prices is still in a downward 
direction. Among non-ferrous metals, copper continued to decline 
im New York, thus losing the gain which followed the agreement 
among producers to curtail their output. Tin and lead also declined, 
but spelter remained steady. Raw cotton has been weaker and 
Tubber, at 4 cents per lb., recorded a new low record. Among 
cereals, wheat, maize, barley, oats and rye have all been slightly 


LE ——————————————————————————————————————— ————————— 


easier. Sterling commodities which lend themselves to grading, 
and therefore to international arbitrage, continue to move in 
sympathy with international prices. Meat prices have been easy, 
but dairy products sold at slightly higher prices. Chemicals and 
petroleum products have remained unchanged, but vegetable oils 
and oilseeds advanced a few points. According to reports from 
various industrial centres, the coal trade continues depressed. 
In South Wales the current volume of demand seems to be scarcely 
equal to 50 per cent. of the capacity of the industry. There has 
been no increase in the activity of the iron and steel industries. 
Manufacturers of woollen goods appear still to be well occupied, and 
the home demand for rayon yarn and piece-goods remains good. 
On the other hand, the labour situation in the cotton trade is 
causing uneasiness. 


THE COAL TRADE. 


SHEFFIELD.—Easy conditions obtain in all sections of the trade 
and output is more than equal to deliveries. Shipments barely 
maintain former levels, but inquiries are out regarding supplies 
over next month. Prices in the export section are not quite so 
firm, best hards being available at 16s. 6d. to 16s. 9d. f.o.b. Indus- 
trial consumption as a whole fails to progress, although the textile 
mills are taking fair tonnages of smalls. The home coal trade has 
been exceptionally quiet lately, causing heavy accumulations of 
stocks at merchants’ yards and at the pits. Best South Yorkshire 
house commands 23s. 6d. to 24s. 6d., and Derbyshire best, 22s. to 
23s. The call for furnace coke is decidedly easier, 12s. per ton at the 
ovens being the recognised price. Demand for coke for domestic 
heating continues fairly brisk. 


GLASGOW.—The lower prices now ruling have led to some improve- 
ment in business in the Scottish coal trade, and the collieries are 
now having less difficulty in disposing of their outputs. This 
applies more particularly to nuts, which have recently been @ poor 
market. The London demand for these sorts has not been good. 
Generally, the market remains dull in tone, and supplies are easily 
obtainable as a rule for early shipment on the basis of the following 
rates for the shipping trade, all being f.o.b. district ports :— 
LANARKSHIRE.—Ell best, 14s. 3d.; splint best, 16s. 3d. ; splint second, 
14s. 3d.; navigation, 15s.; navigation second, l4s. 6d.; Hartley, 
15s. 6d.; steam, 13s.-13s. 3d.; trebles, 13s.; doubles, 1ls.; singles, 
9s. 6d.; pearls, 9s. FireE.—Screened navigation, 16s. 6d. ; first-class 
steam, 13s.; third-class steam, 12s. ; trebles, 12s. 6d.; doubles, 11s. ; 
singles, 9s. 9d.; pearls, 9s. LoTHIANS.—Prime steam, 12s.; 
secondary steam, Ils. 9d.; trebles, 12s. 9d.; doubles, 11s.; singles, 
9s. 6d.; pearls, 9s. AYRSHIRE.—Unscreened navigation, 16s.; 


STANDARD BANK 


OF SOUTH AFRICA  umeo 


Bankers to the Imperial Govermment in South Africa; and to the 
Governments of Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, Nyasaland 
end Tanganyika. 








CAPITAL Authorised and Subscribed £10,000,000 


CAPITAL PAID UP ... £2,500,000 
RESERVE FUND aa £3,164,170 
CAPITAL UNCALLED £7,500,000 

£13,164,170 





Board of Directors. 


Horace Peel, Esq. 
Rt. Hon. the Earl of Selborne. K.G. 
William Smart, Esq. 
Rt. Hon. Lord Sydenham, 
G.C.S.1., F.R.S. 
Sir Roderick Roy Wilson. 


William Reierson Arbuthnot, Esq. 
Rt. Hon. the Earl of Athlone, K.G. 
Rt. Hon. Lord Balfour of Burleigh. 
Stanley Christopherson, Esq. 
Edward Clifton-Brown, Esq. 
Robert E. Dickinson, Esq. 


Joint General Managers in South Africa—James S. Shiel, G. F. Le Sueur, 
W. K. Robertson. 
Deputy General Managers in South Africa—Francis E. King, Herbert G. Hoey. 
Assistant General Minager in South Africa—E.C. Frost. 
London Manager—Bertram Lowndes. 
Secretary—T. D. Williams, 


Head Office: 10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, 
and 77, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
London Wall Branch: 63, LONDON WALL, E.C. 2. 

West End Branch: 9, NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.2. 

New YorRK AGENCY: 67, WALL STREET. 


HAMBURG AGENCY. 
Bank of British West Africa, Ltd., 49-53, SOHA VENBURGER-STRASSE 


Over 370 Branches, Sub-Branches, and Agencies in SOUTH, EAST 
and CENTRAL AFRICA. 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE BUSINESS CONDUCTED. 





COMMERCIAL SERVICE. 


The Bank has over 370 Branches in Africa, and Agents and Corre- 
spondents throughout the World. The closest touch with Trade and 


Industrial conditions is maintained, with special attention to Com- 
mercial and Credit Intelligence. his service is available ito 
Exporters, Importers and others wishing to develop trade with 
South, East and Central Africa. 





THE STANDARD BANK MONTHLY FEVIEW is sent post free on application, 


It gives the latest information on all South, East and Central African matters of 
Trade and Commercial Interest. 
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OVER ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF SERVICE. 


SCOTTISH UNION & NATIONAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ASSETS EXCEED - £15,600,000 
FIRE. LIFE. ACCIDENT. MARINE. 


Edinburgh: 35, St, Andre juare 
London: 5, Walbreok. E.C.4, and 4, _— James's Street, S W.1 


jewel, 17s.; steam, 13s.; trebles, 13s.; doubles, 11s.; singles, 9s. 9d. ; 
pearls, 9s.; dross, 9s. 


CARDIFF.—Apart from inquiries for tenders for the supply of 
30,000 tons of large coal to the Norwegian State Railways, 35,000 
tons of washed coals for shipment to Lisbon, and a quantity of large 
coal for the Swedish railways, the South Wales coal market has been 
practically featureless during the past week. The current volume 
of demand is equal to hardly 50 per cent. of the capacity of the 
industry, and in the steam and bituminous districts there is a great 
deal of irregular working. The quota for the current quarter is 
substantially below that for the corresponding period last year, but 
in spite of the curtailment in the authorised production the majority 
of the collieries are finding it difficult to dispose of their quotas. 
One or two of the best dry small coals, as well as some anthracite 
grades, are commanding prices slightly above the minima, but 
—- speaking quotations are ruling at scheduled basis figures. 

ontinental import restrictions are hindering business, and as from 
the beginning of February the supplies of British coals for the 
French market have been further reduced to 64 per cent. of the 
monthly average in the three years 1928-30. A deputation repre- 
senting the Central Coal Council and the British Coal Exporters’ 
Association visited Paris early this week and interviewed the 
French Director of Mines concerning the administration of the 
licensing system and the operation of the surtax, but apparently 
with little useful results. The following are the current approximate 
quotations :—Best Admiralties, 19s. 6d.; seconds, 18s. 9d. to 
19s. 44d.; Black Veins, 18s. 3d. to 18s. 6d.; Western Valleys, 17s. 9d. 
to 18s.; Eastern Valleys, 17s. 3d. to 17s. 7}d.; best small steams, 
13s. 6d.; cargo smalls, lls. 6d. to 12s. 6d.; coking smalls, 13s. 6d. 
to 13s. 9d.; anthracite best large, 36s. to 38s. 6d.; Red Vein large, 
22s. 6d. to 27s. 6d.; French nuts, 40s. to 48s. 6d.; stove nuts, 39s. 6d. 
to 43s. 6d.; rubbly culm, 8s. 3d. to 8s. 9d.; foundry coke, 32s. 6d. 
to 36s.; patent fuel, 19s.; pitwood, ex ship, 21s. 6d. to 24s. 6d. 


IRON AND STEEL. 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—Although the volume of business passing in 
the iron and steel trades does not show any great expansion, there 
is a better feeling and a gradual improvement in trade is looked for 
in the early future. Consumption of foundry iron locally is on a 
slightly improved scale, and after producers’ own requirements are 
provided for, there is little if any surplus from the current make 
so that stocks are not increasing to any appreciable extent in makers’ 
hands. Trade with Scotch consumers is expected to extend after 
stocks of pig iron held by different consumers there are cleared off, 
and there is also some prospect of improvement in the export 
demand which has recently been very small. Not wishing to 
jeopardise any chance of expansion in business, makers have decided 
not to make any change in prices of Cleveland iron at present, and 
on Tuesday the old official figures were re-affirmed, viz.: No. 1, 
6ls.; No. 3, 58s. 6d.; No. 4 foundry, 57s. 6d.; and No. 4 forge, 
57s. f.o.b. or f.0.t. These prices apply for all destinations except 
Scotland, for which special concessions are granted to meet the 
competition of Midland irons. The hematite market is steady. 
Demand is confined to early requirements, neither home nor foreign 
consumers showing any disposition to buy ahead, but a change in 
this attitude may soon occur, now that the tariff question is decided. 
Prices are unchanged so far, ordinary mixed numbers being offered 
at 64s. 6d. per ton for delivery over a month or two, but 3d. to 6d. 
less would be accepted for very prompt lots. Shipments of pig iron 
are opening out better this month, the quantity of all kinds cleared 
to the 9th inst. being 5,167 tons, against 2,511 tons to January 9th. 
In the finished departments new orders of volume continue scarce 
and operations are irregular in several departments. Prices for 
steel materials for home use under the rebate scheme are unchanged, 
viz.: Plates, £8 15s.; angles, £8 7s. 6d.; joists, £8 15s. Other 
important manufactures are: Heavy steel rails, £8 10s.; iron 
Crown bars, £10; 24-gaugo galvanised corrugated sheets, £9 10s.; 
and 24-gauge black sheets, £7 17s. 6d., allforhome use. The Furness 
Shipbuilding Co., Ltd., of Haverton Hill-on-Tees, have just secured 
an order for a tank steamer of 2,800 tons deadweight for Canadian 
owners. The ore market is idle pending a definite declaration 
as to whether a tariff is to be imposed. Best rubio is nominally 
16s. 6d. c.i.f., and the freight Bilbao/Middlesbrough remains about 
5s. Coke is in full supply but the demand locally does not improve. 
Good blast-furnace qualities are obtainable at 16s. 9d. delivered 
consuming works. The number of furnaces in operation on the 
North-East Coast remains at seventeen. 


SHEFFIELD.—February has opened unfavourably in nearly all 
branches of iron and steel, and it is doubtful whether output and 
turnover will equal that of December. The tendency has been to 
shrink ever since the middle of December, and many works have 
been losing money for at least three months. The outlook, too, 
fails to improve, as there ls a striking absence of new tonnage 
business. Buyers cannot be induced to book forward. Only here 
and there has the industry benefited by the depreciated sterling. 
Overseas shipments tend to fall off. Weakness is reported in 
many kinds of finished steel products, particularly plate and cutlery. 
Shopkeepers report meagre sales to the public. The necessity for 
economy in all ranks of society is diminishing the call for the outputs 
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of factories. Redeeming features are to be found in the loca 
situation, but they are few and of not much importance, 


GLASGOW.—In this district there is much speculation concern 
tariffs on iron and steel and the effect of any duty on the map 
varied interests. On the whole the opinion seems to be that map 
branches will materially benefit by a modest tariff and that such 
& tariff will not be a serious handicap to others who are partly 
depending on imported raw materials. At present there is littl 
important new business being placed and the bulk of the plante ay 
only partially employed. Makers of steel structures have of lat 
had a very lean time, but there are rather more inquiries on ths 
market at present, and a few nice orders have recently been booked 
by local firms. Business in thin sheets for export is being wel 


maintained, principally in black. Tubemakers and others remain 
quiet. 


CARDIFF.—General conditions in the South Wales steel and 
tinplate trades remain unchanged. Prices of tinplates are ruli 
from 14s. 3d. to 148. 9d. per basis box, and Welsh bars at £5 per ton, 
The new 10 per cent. import tariff is having the effect of accelerating 
deliveries of Continental bars, and during the past week the Customs 
returns gave a total quantity of 20,600 tons of iron and steel material 
compared with 13,638 tons in the previous week. There is no 
improvement to record in the state of the galvanised sheet market, 
demand being very inactive and prices barely steady at the 
minimum, 


OTHER METALS. 


TIN.—The low level of activity in the American motor car 
industry and the failure of an improvement in the demand from 
other consuming industries had a depressing effect on the market 
in tin. Prices showed a sagging tendency. In New York the metal 
was quoted at 21-40 cents per lb. on Wednesday, against 21-90 cents 
per lb. a week ago, and 21-70 a month ago. Wednesday’s official 
closing quotations in London in terms of sterling for ‘* standard” 
cesh, at £137 to £137 5s. per ton, compares with £138 12s. 6d. to 
£138 17s. 6d. on the corresponding day last week. Stocks in 
London and Liverpool at the end of last week, at 32,581 tons, show 
an increase of 128 tons on the week. 


COPPER.—-In view of the small volume of demand, the downwamn 
movement in copper prices continued throughout the week. The 
improvement which resulted from the conclusion of a voluntary 
output restriction scheme by the world’s principal producers has 
now been completely wiped out. On Wednesday, ‘* Domestic” 
spot was quoted officially at 6-00 cents per lb. in New York, against 
6-75 cents a week ago, and 7-50 cents a month ago. Wednesday's 
official closing price for ‘‘ standard cash”’ in London, in terms of 
sterling, at £35 15s. to £35 17s. 6d., compares with £37 17s. 6d. to 
£38 a week ago. Stocks of refined copper in British official ware 
houses at the end of last week, at 20,465 tons, show a decrease of 
474 tons, while stocks of rough copper, at 695 tons, remained 
unchanged. 


LEAD.—In contrast to that of other metals, the prices of lead 
has recently remained comparatively steady. According to the 
Metallgeselischaft A.G. the world production of this metal during 
1931 amounted to 1,381,801 metric tons, against 1,650,381 metric 
tons in 1930. In New York the metal was quoted at 3-75 cents 
per lb. on Wednesday, against 3-75 cents a week ago and 3-75 cents 
a month ago. Wednesday's official closing quotation for “ soft 
foreign ” in London in terms of sterling, at £14 11s. 3d. per ton for 
shipment during the current month, compares with £14 7s. 64. 
on the corresponding day last week. 


SPELTER.—There has been no improvement in the demand for 
spelter and prices receded further. Wednesday’s quotation 
New York, at 2-80 cents per lb., compares with 2-825 cents a week 
ago and 3-05 cents a month earlier. Wednesday’s official closing 
quotation in London in terms of sterling for ‘‘ good ordinary 
brands’ was £13 15s. per ton for shipment during the current 
month against £13 17s. 6d. a week ago. 


OTHER NON-FERROUS METALS.—Among other non-ferrous 
metals the quotations for aluminium and nickel have been mail- 
tained at £95 per ton and at £240 to £245, respectively. Foreign 
antimony, at £28 to £28 10s. per ton, ex warehouse, remained 
unchanged. Quicksilver advanced slightly from £17 15s.-£18 
to £17 17s. 6d.-£18 per flask. Refined platinum was again quoted 
at £11 4s. per oz. 


TEXTILES. 


THE COTTON TRADE. — Liverpool. Imports for the week 
February 4th to 10th (inclusive) are: 23,388 bales, of which 10,042 
bales are American, 1,013 Brazilian, 1,069 Peruvian, 9,568 Egyptian, 
250 African, 1,200 East Indian, and 246 sundries. 


Manchester.—Conditions in the market have shown practically 
no change. Spinners and manufacturers have met with a fait 
amount of inquiry, but much difficulty has been experienced in 
arranging terms of fresh contracts. The labour situation, 40 
especially the partial strike at Burnley, has caused some uneasiness. 
Certain private advices from Shanghai have been somewhat Tf 
assuring, but trade for China remains at a standstill. A rather 
more hopeful feeling prevails with regard to trade for India. Inquity 
in cloth is more persistent than a few weeks ago and in small lots 
there has been a better turnover. Most of the buying has been 2 
light goods for Calcutta, Madras and Karachi. Unsatisfactory 
reports are still being received from Bombay. Fine goods am 
fancies continue to move off fairly well for Singapore and the Straité 
Settlements. Holidays in Egypt have prevented any trade © 
importance being done Not more than retai! lots have been ptt 
through for South America, but some useful orders have bee? 
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A mixed business 
The 
There are more indications 


secured in printing styles for the Continent. 
has been reported for the home trade and the Dominions. 
arn market has been generally dull. 
of pressure to sell. Prices in American and Egyptian counts tend 
to become worse. 














Cotton Prices. 
ae 
Corresponding 
1932. Date. 
Jan. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. 
20. | 27. | 3. | 10. || 190 | 1951. 
d. d. d. d. d. da. 
Raw Cotton—Mid. American ....... per lb. | 5-47 | 5-54 | 5-52 | 5-55 |] 8-62 | 5-91 
* Sakellaridis Fully Good Fair 
Egyptian ,........... per Ib. | 7-20 | 7-40 | 7-35 | 7°35 |/13-55 | 9°45 
Yarns—32's twist ..........cceeeereenee per lb. 9 9 9 9 13 FY 
pp OC WEEE .....rrccrecccccercees rib. 9 9f 9 134 | 10 
» 60's twist (Egyptian)....... perlib. | 1 15 153} 15 22 17 
§rin. Printers, 116 yds., 16 by 16, 32’sand | s. d.| s. d.| 8. d.j e. dij] . d.j 8. d 
Ti issecpchaghaltinnnssnmmengeneominensenneseisenen 17 9/18 0 118 0 }17 9 }/23 0118 6 
\%-in. Shirtings, 75 yds., 19 by 19, 3 
40's 19 6/19 9/]19 9 |19 7 ||/26 0120 6 
3-in. ditto, 38 yds., 18 by 16, 10 Ib....... 10 10 {10 11 {10 11 {10 10 |}/14 1gjll 6 
Win. ditto, 374 yde., 16 by 15, 8} Ib....... | 9 91 910)}910)9 912 9 flo 5 





THE WOOL TRADE. — Bradford.— The outstanding feature, 
wites our correspondent, is the firmness in overseas markets, 
private cable information from Sydney and Melbourne indicating 
slightly higher values and active competition. The demand tor 
wool and the prices forthcoming have exerted a very beneficial 
efiect on consuming centres in Yorkshire, and have come as a 
valuable support to the firm close of the London sales. The opinion 
is fairly general that the present values will hold. The only excep- 
tion to the firmness in wool is found at the Cape, but even there 
there is a steady turnover, and morino and fine crossbred wool in 
particular is likely to remain in favour There has been a slight 
improvement in the absorption of medium and low crossbreds, 
particularly the former. No doubt the trade will in time be able 
to cope with all the wool of this description which is now in sight. 
The position in Bradford is practically unchanged. Prices for all 
qualities of tops are firm, and there is still a big cousumption of 
merinos and fine erossbreds, including a good call for dry-combed 
merinos for both home and export. Dress goods and hosiery manu- 
faturers are still absorbing the major portion of the yarns pro- 
duced. Perhaps some of the spindles are not quite as busy, but 
there is no cause for uneasiness on this account. 


THE GRAIN MARKETS. 


WHEAT.—The international wheat markets have been a little 
more active, but prices are scarcely changed on the week. The 
principal buyers have been the United Kingdom and several 
Continental countries. The French milling quota has been raised 
again from 10 to 15 per cent. Continental buying has thus relieved 
the market from the pressure of new wheat from Argentina and 
Australia. It appears that the latter country has also been able to 
dispose of larger quantities in eastern countries. A further steady- 
ing factor has been the absence of selling pressure from the United 
States and Russia. The British crop appears to be progressing 
istisfactorily. On Wednesday, ‘‘ March”’ futures were quoted at 
44} cents per bushel in Chicago, against 57} cents on the corres- 
ponding day last week, and 55} cents a month ago. Quotation in 
london, Wednesday: No. 1 Northern Manitoba, Vancouver, ex 
thip, 338. per 996 Ibs., as compared with 33s. 3d. a week ago; 
No, 2 Northern Manitoba, Vancouver, ex ship, 3ls. 3d., against 
dis. 9d.; No. 3 Northern Manitoba, Vancouver, ex ship, 29s. 3d. 
to 30s. 3d. against 29s.; Russian, on sample, 26s. to 29s., against 
te, 6d. to 288. 6d.; Australian, ex ship, 288. to 28s. 6d., against 
Ms. 9d. to 298. a week ago. 


WHEAT FLOUR.—The market in flour has been steady. North 
American shipments, at 173,000 sacks, showed a decrease of 14,000 
tacks as compared with the previous week. Of this total, only 
32,000 sacks have been consigned to Europe. Quotations in London, 
Wednesday: Straight run, delivered country, 25s. 6d. per sack 
of 280 lbs., as compared with 25s. 6d. last week; delivered London, 
4s. 6d., against 24s. 6d. Manitoba patents, ex store, 25s. 6d. to 
288. 6d., against 258. 6d. to 28s. 6d.; and Australian, ex store, 
ts. 6d. to 20s. 6d., against 19s. 6d. to 20s. 6d. a week ago. 


BARLEY.—Considerable quantities of Russian barley have been 
on offer, but sales included also Argentine varieties. On Wednesday, 

May ” futures were quoted at 39} cents per bushel in Winnipeg, 
%ainst 394 cents last week and 40} cents a month ago. Quotations 
in London, Wednesday : ‘‘ English feeding,” f.o.r., per 448 lbs., 26s. 
0 27s., as compared with 26s. to 27s.; Russian, ex ship, 22s. Ud. 
0 248. per 400 lbs., against 23s. a week ago. 


OATS.—Argentina has shipped substantial quantities of oats, 
vhich exercised a depressing influence on prices.. ‘‘ May ” futures, 
Which last week stood at 25}? cents per bushel in Chicago, sold at 
“4} cents per bushel on Wednesday this week, against 25} cents a 
Month ago. Quotations in London, Wednesday: ‘ River Plate,” 
landed, 18s. 3d. per 320 lbs., as compared with 18s. 6d. last week ; 

River Plate,” ex ship, 16s. 3d., against 17s.; ‘* Chilean White,” 
lnded, 278. 6d., against 27s. 6d. a week ago. 


MAIZE.—Supplies from Argentina have again been heavy, but | 
tnfavourable reports of the new crop had a steadying influence on | 


market. Wednesday’s quotation in Chicago for ‘‘ March” 


tures, at 35 cents, shows a fall of 24 cents per bushel on the week, | 
‘nd a fall of 34 cents as compared with the price a month earlier. | 


Yotation in London, Wednesday: “ Plate,’’ landed, 19s. 6d. per 
lbs., as compared with 18s. 3d. last week; ‘‘ Plate,”’ ex ship 








188. 3d., as against 17s.; ‘‘ Plate,” February-March, 20s. 3d., as 
against 18s. 3d. Yellow maize meal, ex wharf, was quoted at £6 
per ton, against £5 1Us. a week ago. 


COMPARATIVE AVERAGES OF GRAIN.—The following table gives 
the estimated sales of home-grown wheat during the harvest years 
1931-32, 1930-31, 1929-30, 1928-29 :— 
| 1931-1932. | 1930-1931. | 1929-1930. | 1928-1929. 


Estimated sales of home-grown 











wheat— Ota. Owte. | Cwte. Owta. 
1 week to February 6 ..........++ 122,332 109,085 222,941 263,661 
23 weeks to February 6 ......... 1,788,355 2,795,188 6,014,888 6,205,454 
Average price of English wheat per | a s d. at ane 
anita 5 8 5 3 92 |! $10 


The following is a statement showing the Quantities Sold and 
the Average Price of British Corn in the past two weeks, and for 
the corresponding week in each of the years from 1928 to 1931 :— 


QUANTITIES SOLD, AVERAGE PRICE PER OWT. 


| 
{ 
Weeks ended | nese 








Wheat. Barley. | Oats. Wheat. | Barley. | Oata, 

Owts. Owts. Cwts. | 6. d. ads a & 
Jan. 30, 1932...... | 118.020 253.434 81,902 5 9 8 4 -_ 
Feb. 6, 1932 ...... 122,332 213,824 84,884 5 8 8 2 753 
Feb, 4, 1928... | 335,937 353,027 103,125 910 ll 0 10 0 
Feb. 9, 1929...... | 263,661 262,339 101.222 910 lo 5 9 9 
Feb. 8, 1930..... | 222,941 244,538 42,742 2 4 8 2 6 7 
Feb. 7, 1931..... 109,085 217,005 50,035 5 3 8 7 § ll 


AMERICAN WHEAT MARKETS.—The following table shows wheat 
quotations in recent weeks, with comparative figures for 1930 :— 




















es , Jan. 2, | Jan. 2, | Feb. 11,} Jan. 4, | Feb. 3, | Feb. 10 
Buanmee Yurver. 1930." | 1931.’ | 1932. "] 1932." | 1932." | 1932." 
| 
Winnipeg (No. 1 Manitoba) 
—Cents per 60 Ib. ......... 483 563 64% 62% 634 634 
Chicago (No. 2 Winter)— 
Cente per 60 Ib. ............ 130} 195 798 554 574 542 





The visible supply of wheat in Canada, at 62,135,000 bushels, 
shows an increase on the week of 49,000 bushels. Supplies a year 
ago stood at 62,535,000 bushels. 


OTHER FOODS. 


SUGAR.—The principal raw-sugar markets witnessed a sharp 
downward movement in prices this week. The deterioration in the 
situation is ascribed to the continuation of selling pressure. On 
Thursday the market has been slightly steadier, in view of the 
announcement of the Union of Java Sugar Producers to reduce 
production in 1933 from 2,981,047 tons to 1,496,351 tons. ‘* March” 
futures in New York were quoted at 0-89 cent per lb. on Wednesday, 
against 0-99 cents per lb. a week ago, and 1-05 cents per lb. a 
month earlier. Wednesday’s sales of ‘“‘raws” include ‘ March 
delivery ’’ at 6s. 1d. to 6s. 14d. per cwt., against 68. 9d. to 6s. 94d., 
and “ May,” at 6s. 34d. to 6s. 4d., against 6s. 11}d. to 6s. 114d. on 
the corresponding day last week. The movements of raw sugar in 
London and Liverpool during last week are set out in the table 
below :— 


























Imports. Deliveries. Stocks. 
1932. 1931. 1932. 1931. 1932. 1931. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
London .......:. 995 1,050 1,477 888 4,177 33,952 
Liverpool ...... 54,410 9,636 18,884 11,568 130,163 135,251 
iG icccces 55,405 10,686 20,361 12,456 134,340 169,203 
Last week... 18,326 17,732 19,818 13,226 99,296 170,973 


COFFEE.—The market in coffee has been steady, but the demand 
was less keen at this week’s auctions in London. Last week’s 
movements of coffee in London were as follows: Brazilian, landed, 
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OVERSEAS TRADE RETURNS. 


(Values.) 
IMPORTS. EXPORTS. 


Month Ended 
January 31. 


Month Ended 
January 31. 


1931. | 1932. 1931. | 1932. 


I.—Food, Drink, and Tobacco— £ 
A. Grain and flour 3,826,520 
B. Feeding stuffs for animals ... 541,618 
C. Meat 6,223,885 
D. Animal, living, for food 1,289,048 

+E. Other food and drink, non- 

dutiable 15,195,486 | 14,443,966 
+P. Other food and drink, dutiable | 4,714,142 4,508,928 
qa. 1,536,759 622,345 


31,456,310 


£ 
271,890 
169,113 

94,407 

10,456 


£ 
253,293 
234,795 
130,900 

20,931 


2,426,138 
621,757 


3,687,814 


1,891,653 
389,010 


36,223,561 2,826,529 


Il.—Raw Materials and Articles 

Mainly Unmanufactured— 

A. Coal 

B. Other non-metallic mining and 
quarry products and the like 

C. Iron ore and scrap 

D. Non-ferrous metalliferous ores 
and scrap 

E. Wood and timber 

F. Raw cotton and cotton waste 

G. Wool, raw and waste, and 
woollen rags 

H. Silk, raw, knubs and noils ... 

I. Other textile materials 

J. Oilseeds, nuts, oils, fats, resins, 
and gums 

K. Hides and skins, undressed ... 

L. Paper-making materials ...... 

M. Rubber 

N. Miscellaneous raw materials 
and articles mainly unmanu- 


2,563,035 


95,689 
54,900 


45,254 
24,518 
21,759 


246,204 
771 
10,264 


225,526 
95,489 
64,907 
12,351 


2,639,445 


55,016 
21,686 


32,831 
9,720 
47,343 


315,079 
1,724 
26,822 


142,999 
53,560 
55,278 
11,190 


349,055 
227,063 


699,257 
2,055,585 
2,992,929 


4,575,853 
144,322 
843,131 


2,250,344 
1,355,727 
953,078 
626,421 


296,965 
175,669 


600,764 
1,558,671 
2,781,553 


3,960,910 
111,778 
1,443,807 


2,135,943 
1,797,610 
1,073,955 

269,843 


797,356 
17,873,151 


683,853 288,607 223,268 


3,635,961 


Total, Class IT 
IIl.—Articles Wholly or Mainly 
Manufactured— 
A. Ooke and manufactured fuel... 
B. Earthenware, glass abrasives, 
«ce, 
C. Iron and steel and manufac- 
tures thereof 
D. Non-ferrous metals and manu- 
factures thereof 
E. Cutlery, hardware, implements, | 
and instruments 
F. Electrical goods and apparatus 
G. Machinery 
H. Manufactures of wood and 
timber 
I. Ootton yarns and manufactures 
J. Woollen and worsted yarns 
and manufactures 
K. Silk and silk manufactures ... 


3,369 
685,262 
1,610,399 
1,590,112 
471,218 
438,032 
1,180,837 


580,421 
619,278 


984,250 
800,306 


1,125,883 
1,516,662 


973,658 
3,149,500 


994,479 
1,196,655 


291,328 
197,392 


2,032,145 
20,441,186 


256,863 
753,660 


479 
389,896 
1,065,459 
1,242,994 
242,624 
241,157 
924,994 


632,277 
105,744 


320,195 
741,768 
2,866,303 
784,553 
475,964 
824,830 
3,279,970 


129,076 
5,510,847 


2,846,157 
96,143 


1,253,366 
1,172,546 


1,707,446 
538,162 


284,704 
601,149 


3,053,068 
95,584 174,880 


142,135 
1,362,218 | 2,060,065 | 1,537,889 
13,304,974 | 28,721,192 | 23,423,015 
~~ 180,598 84,564 

430,909 | 1,294,215 | 1,153,002 
"75,548,421 | 62,265,982 | 37,563,730 | 31,123,071 


299,731 
632,195 
2,437,845 
501,015 
432,006 
443,314 
2,700,879 


112,121 
5,505,542 


2,381,538 
78,022 


1,083,298 
930,422 


1,430,406 
418,606 


233,411 
550,433 


1,572,207 


193,287 
305,437 


699,612 
518,564 


803,645 
2,469,093 


731,016 
1,097,594 


183,302 


M. Apparel 
x. Oo icals, drugs, dyes, and 
colours 


Q. Paper and cardboard 

KR. Vehicles (including loco- 
motives, ships, and aircraft) 

8. Rubber manufactures 

T. Miscellaneous articles mainly 
or wholly manufactured ... 


Total, Class IIT. ...... 


IV.—Animals, not for food 111,235 


V.—Parcel Post, non-dutiable articles 


+ Duty on Tea repealed as from April 22, 1929, inclusive. 
Group F to Group H. 


Figures transferred from 
135 bags; delivered for home consumption, 364 bags; exported, 
nil; stocks, 2,700 bags, against 2,146 bags last year. Central 
American, landed, 10,033 packages; delivered for home consump- 
tion, 3,229; exported, 1,670; stocks, 57,089 packages, against 
74,479 a year ago. Other kinds, landed, 9,160 packages; delivered 
for home consumption, 2,835; exported, 459; stocks, 52,637 
packages, against 81,158 a year ago. 
* COCOA.—As a result of an increase in demand, the market in cocoa 
improved slightly in London. On the other hand, New York 
quotations continued to decline to new low levels. ‘* March ”’ 
futures were quoted at 3-79 cents per lb. in New York on Wednesday, 
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against 3-88 cents per lb. a week ago and 4-09 cents a month ago 
As compared with the corresponding day last week, Wednesda , 
quotation for Accra, fair fermented, new crop, February-April, « 
21s. 9d. per cwt. f.o.b., London contract, shows a rise of 9d. per cwt 
on the week. Last week’s movements of cocoa in London Were ag 
follows: Landed, 15,349 bags; delivered for home consumption 
11,057 bags; exported, 786 bags; stocks, 133,527 bags, as againg 
185,320 last year. 

TEA.—The quantities catalogued for this week’s auction comprised 
55,749 packages of Indian, 27,004 packages of Ceylon, and 15,49 
packages of Java and Sumatra tea. Monday’s Indian auctions wer 
characterised by an improvement in demand, but prices did no, 
advance except in the case of high qualities. The Ceylon tea offered 
on Tuesday met with a dulldemand. The market in Indian tea wa 
quiet on Wednesday, and the improvement which became noticeable 
on Monday was not maintained. 


The following table shows the average prices (compiled by the 


Tea Brokers’ Association) of tea sold in Mincing Lane on Garden 
Account :— 


AVERAGE PRICE PER LB. 


Northern 
India. 


Southern 


Week ending India. 


Nyassa- 


Ceylon. ‘tome 


Java. | Sumatra. Total. 


Feb. 5, 1931 
Jan. 14, 1932 
Jan.21, ,, 
Jan. 28, ,, 
Feb. 4, 


9 


ee ee 


. 
l- 
Q- 
” 9 
RICE.—There has been an improvement in the demand for ric 
and the market was firm. Wednesday’s “spot ’’ quotation for 
Burma No. 2, cleaned, at 9s. 9d. per cwt., shows a rise of 3d. per 
cwt. as compared with last week. Movements in London duri 
the past week were as follows: Landed, 195 tons; delivered, 193 
tons; stocks, 1,388 tons, as against 354 tons last year. 


SE ee n-ne eee Re ARE RS 

POTATOES.—There has been no shortage of potatoes at the 
principal markets and prices remained at the lower level to which 
they had receded recently. At the Borough Market, ‘‘ Best King 
Edward "’ sold from 10s. to 12s. per ewt., as compared with 10s. to 
12s. per cwt. a week ago. 


SPICES.—The market in spices has been quiet. Wednesday's 
quotation for “‘ Black Singapore ”’ pepper, at 63d. per lb., shows no 
change on the week. Movements of pepper in London during the 
past week were as follows: Black, landed, 5 tons; delivered, 
5 tons; stocks, 244 tons, against 440 tons last year. White, 
landed, 35 tons; delivered, 70 tons; stocks, 551 tons, against 
501 tons a year ago. 


MEAT.— Meat prices at the Smithfield market aro scarcely changed 
on the week. English mutton has been slightly firmer, but 
Argentine beef was again lower. On Wednesday, Argentine beef 
(chilled hindquarters) was sold at 3s. to 3s. 6d. per 8 lbs., against 
3s. 2d. to 3s. 6d. on the corresponding day last week, while New 
Zealand frozen mutton realised 2s. 6d. to 36. 4d., as against 2s. 4d. 
to 3s. 4d. a week ago. According to the Smithfield Market official 
report, supplies of meat during last week amounted to 10,204 tons, 
as compared with 9,521 tons in the corresponding week last year. 
Imported beef, principally Argentine, formed 85-3 per cent. of 
the supplies, as against 84-7 per cent. a year ago; and imported 
mutton, mainly New Zealand, formed 79-7 per cent. of the total 
supply, as against 77-9 per cent. last year. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMODITIES. 


VEGETABLE OILS AND OILSEEDS.—Markets have assumed & 
quieter tone following the first flush of excitement caused by the 
Government’s decision regarding tariffs. It was a surprise that 
oilseeds drawn from outside the Empire would be subject to import 
duty, though it was not unexpected that foreign vegetable oils 
would be included. Hence, Argentine linseed on spot. and afloat 
and likely to arrive before March Ist advanced sharply in value, 
and though some of the grain has been lost, seed in near positions 
is at a good premium over shipment. For Plate seed on passag® 
to Hull £9 has been paid this week, and this about remains the 
value for spot and near, while £8 12s. 6d. is that for February- 
March. Indian linseed is quiet but steady, Calcutta to London 
offering at £11 10s. The quantity of linseed afloat for Europe 8 
now 221,600 tons, an increase of 9,000 tons on the week. Cotton- 
seed is firm in near positions, £7 being quoted for black Egyptian 
on spot and afloat and £6 12s. 6d. February-March shipment. 
Linseed oil is steadier than for some time and a little business has 
been done for this month’s delivery, but practically nothing 
doing in later positions owing to the uncertainty regarding import 
duties. Current value of raw oil for February delivery ex Hull # 
£15 5s. and for March-April £15 15s. Cotton oil is firm and crude 
Egyptian held for £22, and common edible £24 10s. ex Hull. 
Oilcakes are in steady demand and linseeds and cottons are dearer. 


HIDE, LEATHER AND ALLIED TRADES.— Ox and heifer hides were 
fairly steady at the auctions held at Manchester this week, 
apart from a reduction of $d. per Ib. on the two top weights 2 
second clears and first and second warbled prices were unchan, 
from those of the previous week. First clear cows made 4d. per Ib. 
more money, but there was no alteration in quotations for other 
classes, as was also the case with calfskins. Business has ruled 
quieter in the foreign hide market, and prices on average are slightly 
lower, although Frigorifics have remained firm. In South America? 
wet-salted descriptions Argentine ox have sold at a fraction under 
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PRICE REDUCTION 
made possible by 


SALES 


A further statement by Cadbury Bros. Ltd. 


One reason for Cadburys’ latest price reduction was that previous reductions 
had considerably increased sales. The two charts below show how great this 
increase was. Cadburys Milk Blocks have increased in sales by 78% over the 
last two years and Bournville Blocks by 91%. 

It is the economies in production and good buying, following upon these heavier 
sales, which have made possible the latest price reduction from rod. to g4d. 
and from gd. to 84d. per $1b. It is already clear from our sales that this latest 
reduction, though smaller than before, is greatly appreciated in this time of 


rising prices. At no time throughout this period has the quality of the Chocolate 


been altered in any way. 


CHANGE IN SALES AND PRICES OF CADBURYS CHOCOLATE 


100*Sales 1929 100 =Sales 1929 





BOURNVILLE BLOCKS Seastettoal Office MILK BLOCKS 


Bournville 


Issued by Cadbury Bros. Lid. from Bournville, the Factory in a Garden 
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COMMERCIAL TIMES—WEEKLY PRICES CURRENT. 


The prices in the following list are revised with the assistance of an eminent firm in each department. 


LONDON, WEDNESDAY. 
AND MEAT. 
GRAIN, &c.— 


LARD— s.d. 6. d. 
Irish bladders 66 0 80 0 
pe, tome, 0 Sn. 44 6 45 6 
OTATOES— 
Wheat— s. d. 6. d. > ‘ 
No. 2, N. Man. 496 1b. 31 3 a ere 6 6 
Eng. Gaz. av., percwt. 5 a 


. . Pepper, per Ib.— 
seep, Ging. Gas. OF. .- Muntok, fair White 


Black Lampong 
Cinnamon— lst sort, perlb. 0 
Cloves—7anzibar perlb. 0 
Ginger—per cwt.— 


-_ 


ts, ” 

Maize, La Plata, "janded 

|) en 19 
Flour, Lon. stan. ex mill, 

BED Sit enscacenncnenenesence 
Rice, No, 2 Burma, per cwt. 9 
Tapioca, per cwt.— 

Fine Java, spot 

Pair Flake, Singapore.. 11 
MEAT— 

Beef, per 8 Ibs.— 

English long sides ...... 

Argentine chilled hinds 
Matton, per 8 lbs.— 

English wethers 

N.Z. frozen ,, 

Pork, English, per 8 Ibe. 


eon 71 e 
~ 


aooo 


(Duty, lls. 8d. per ewt.). 
’.L., crystallised 
Java, white,c. & f. India 
January-March 
REFINED— London— 
Yellow Crystals 
t 


Granulated 
Home Grown 

TEA— 

Indian—per Ib.— 
Pekoe 
Broken Pekoe 
Orange Pekoe 
Broken Orange Pekoe... 

= per Ib.— 
’ekoe 
Broken Pekoe 
Orange Pekoe 
Broken Orange 

TOBACCO— 

(Duty 9/6-10/6} per Ib., 
Empire growths, 7/5}- 
8/34 per Ib.) 

Vingtnia leaf — 

Common to fine 

Rhodesian leat 

Nyasaland leaf 


if 
East’ Indian leaf 


Irish creamery per cwt. 
Australian 


Canadian 
New Zealand 
English Cheddars 


cooo oocoo cooo°oo 
coco cooo cocoecocoe 


(Duty, British grown, 
lls. 8d. anes 14s. oe 


(Duty, British grown, 

11s. 8d.; foreign, 148. cwt.). 
Santos supr., c. & f. cwt. 62 
Colombian, good 80 
Costa Rica, med. to good 
East Indian ,, 95 
Kenya, medium 98 
EGGS— 


English .. 

i Italian P.C. .........per ton 40 0 
FRUIT— Manila, Jan.-Mar. “J 2" 20 10 
Oranges— N.Z. nom. 

South exams ...boxes Sisal, African, Jan.-March 14 10 ” 
affa Mexican 
JUTE— 
Native lst mks. ... per 
c.i.f. H.A.R.B. 

February-March 
Daisee 2/3 c.i.f. Dundee... 

February-March 
sILK— 


Mid-American 
Sakellaridis, f.g.f. 
Yarns, 32's twiat 
+> 60's twist 
FLAX— 
Livonian 7K 
Pernau HD 
Slanetz Medium lst sort... 
HEMP— 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 


wo ococooo 


Bro 


eoooo coocoooeo 


Apples : Amer. (var.) bris. 
” (var.) boxes 
ustralian 


ad 


iy 
ocooft o@7wo 


18/7/6 
crwas 


oomo oocoecoecono 


Italian—raw, fr. Milan 0 


5d., while lights have realised just over 4jd., and Uruguays up to 
54d. Although pons for most descriptions of dry South American 
hides are quo more or less unchanged, the amount of business 
being done in them is small, and it is quite possible that a weaker 
tone will become apparent. B.A. Americanos are offered at 6}d., 

while 7d. is the figure mentioned for M.V. Americanos and 3}d. 
for B.A. Inservibles. Rather more interest has been taken in 
some kinds of Africans, and business has been done in dry Capes at 
6}d. and 53d. for firsts and seconds, and ?d. per Ib. less for dry- 
salted 20/30 lbs. Nigerians have made 6}d. and Mombasas 5}d. 
Prices for Australians are still too high for the trade on this side, 
and only a very limited business is passing. Sales of sole leather 
have been rather better during the week, and although trade is still 
far from good, the tone of the market is more promising. Shoe 
manufacturers have been inquiring for dry hide bends in the medium 
and light weights, and in some quarters an increase in the turnover 
has been experienced. English and wet-salted bends, however, 
have not met with any greater call owing to the quiet period being 
experienced by the repair section. Inquiry for offal has been 
better, particularly in regard to pinned shoulders and bellies, in 
which some satisfactory deals have been completed. Producers 
and distributors of upper stock continue to find business confined 
to small quantities. A steady trade is being done in black and brown 
glacé kid, in addition to which shoe manufacturers have been 
inquiring for rather larger parcels of the lower-grade skins in patent. 
Calf leathers show no change in regard to the volume of business 
being done, but there has been a little more interest taken in the 
market for fancy upper stock. 


RUBBER.—No decision has as yet been reached by the Dutch 
Government on the subject of restriction. Meanwhile, stocks 
continue to pile up. The market in rubber has been dull, and 
Wednesday’s quotation for rubber in New York, at 4 cents per lb., 
has touched a new low record. In New York, Wednesday's spot 
price for rubber, at 4 cents per lb., shows a fall of } cent on the 
week. Wednesday’s official closing price for standard ribbed 
smoked sheet in London, at 2}d. per lb., shows no change as com- 
pared with the corresponding day last week. In forward positions 


1 WOOL— 

Engiish Southdown, washed 
per Ib. 
»» Lincoln nog, washed 
Queensland ,acd.super cmbg. 

N.S.W. greasy,super ,, 
N.Z., grsy., half-bred 50-56 
Tops — Croasbred 40-44 

Merinos 70's. 


Market Hides, London— 
Dry «nd Drysalted Cape... 
Best heavy ox and heifer 
Best cow 
Best calf 
INDIGO— 
Bengal gd. red-vio. to 
fine—per Ib............. 
LEATHER— 
Sole Bends 8/14 \b.-— 
per Ib. 
Bark Tanned Sole 
Shoulders fm DS Hides 
Do. Eng. or WS do. 
— from DS do. 
or W8 do. 
aaah  Bkion 
= 2 Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/30 Ib. 
IRON AND STEEL— Aust. Bends 
Pig, Cleveland No. 3,ton 58 VEGETABLE OILS— 
Bars, M’brough . --200 Linseed, naked, p. ton net 
Steel Rails, heavy Rape, refined 
Tin Plates, per box Cotton-seed, crude 
METALS— Coconut, crude 
Copper, Electrolytic, ton oo oy0 
Sheets (strong) . 
Standard 
Lead Eng. Pig .. 


Welsh, best Ad'ty... ton 19 
Durham, Lest 2as, t. 0.b. 


AHHDLlaOrMenw 
a -_ 

wo RKOOr,;rOUN 

AMSDMugeae 


15/2/6 
29/10/0 
22/0/0 
26/15/0 
18/12/6 


1/10/0 


£ a. 
41;0/0 
0/0 
33 10/0 35/17/6 
per ton 16/5/0 Oo 
Soft Foreign 14/11'3 
Spelter G.O.B. .........065 13/15/0 
Tin— English ingots 140/0/0 
Standard cash 137/0/0 137/5/0 
US. Turpentine, per cwt. ...... 
CHEMICALS— s. da 
Acid, citric, per lb. less 5% 1 
Nitric. 0 


Oil Cakes, Linseed, Eng., 
r ton 
Seeds— Linseed— 
La Plata, p. ton— 
February-March 


8/12/6 
Cakcutta—per ton— 


11/11/3 
8. d. 
51 9 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS— s. 4d. 


Motor spirit, No. 1, Lon- 
don per gal, 1s 
0 % 


pene 


Oxalic, net 0 
Tartaric, English less 5% 1 
Alcohol, Plain Ethyl 


Petroleum, Amer. rfd. 
brl. London _ per gal. 
Fuel oil, in bulk, for 
contracts, ex instal., 
Thames— 
Furnace ,.. per ton 
Diesel ” ” ” 
Labricating oil ex store, 
London—per ton— 
Pales .... 


morKwocor? 


Alum, lump perton 9 
Ammonia, carb. ....... 

Sulphate 
Arsenic, lump perton 35 
Bleaching powder, per cwt. ie’ 0 


seo 
~ 
ecsooozonw 


Borax, gran. ...... per cwt. 15 10 
Do. ‘powder 17 : 
Nitrate of Soda ...percwt. 9 
Potash—Chlorate, net...... 0 3 
Sulphate 
Sal-Ammoniac ... 
Soda Bicarb. 


10/0/0 — 
11/0/0 17/10/0 
11/2/6 30/5/0 
ROsIN— £se.d. £6.d. 
American perton 13/5/0 24/10/0 
RU BBER— sd. od. 
St. ribbed smoked sheet 
3 0 24 
3 


Cylinder 


per cwt. 42 


eeeees per cwt. per lb. 


Fine Hard Para per lb. 


Sulphate of Copper, per ton 8 10 SHELLAO— 


CEMENT, London— 

Portland, best Eng. pr. ton 
In jute sacks (1] to ton) 44 9 
In free paper bags (20 


toton) 46 0 
COPRA— £ 
8.D. Straits c.if.,perton 16 
Smoked South Sea 
DRUGS— 
Camphor— 

Japan, refined.... per Ib. 
Castor-oil per Ib, 
Ipecacuanha per ib. 
og Wayne Co. 
HIDES— rer Ib. 

Wet salted—Australian 


percwt.70 0 71 0 
SHELLS— £s £6 
W. Aust.M.-o.-P. ,, 5 014 
TALLOW— 8. d. 
London Town per cwt. 23 0 
TIMBER— 
Swedish u/s3 x8 per std. 17 
Do. 24x7 16 
Do. 2x4 
Can’dn Epruce, Dis 


o © FOFRUMCO 
e 
Fo 


wo 
cooccoo®” 
anocomoococococe™ 


coo fo OUWF 
BIHAAMBM®OO 


53 : 
4 English Oak Planks 
4 Do. Ash ” 


business has been done at 2jd. to 2#d. for April-June, against 
2 fd. to 3d., and at 3d. to 34d. for October-December, as against 
3%d. to 34d. a week ago. Movements of rubber in London and 
Liverpool during the past week were as follows : Landed, 2,292 tons; 
delivered, 1,066 tons; stocks at the end of last week, at 126,565 tons, 
show an increase of 1,226 tons as compared with the preceding 
week. 


COMMODITY PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(New York quotations, unless otherwise stated.) 


Jan. 13, Feb. 3, 
Cents. Cents. 


55} 
384 
254 
44} 
7 


Feb. 10, 
Cente. 


54} 
35 


Wheat, No. 2, Winter, nearest future, 
Chicago, per bushel ...... pheveneunene 57% 

Maize, nearest future, Chicago, - 

37t 

25} 24} 


464 41} 

1-7} 7-7} 

9-9} 9-9} 
3-88 3:79 


2-90 


6-51 6-41 
4} 4 


Oats, nearest future, Chicago, per 
bushel ..... cevekaoeneh piheuenes eneee 
Rye, nearest future, oan per 


Coffee, Rio No. 7, cash, per Ib. 

» Santos No. 4, cash, per Ib. . 
Cocoa, Accra, nearest future, per Ib. 
Sugar, Cuban Centrifugals, 96 deg., 

spot, per Ib. . 

Cotton, New Orleans, middling, | att 
per Eb. ...... eee 

Rubber, smoked sheet, spot, per Ib... 

Petroleum, Pennsylvania crude, stan- 

dard grades, per barrel 155-170 155-170 
Copper, ‘ Electrolytic,” Domestic, 

spot, per Th seksbhceasnacsdnbbustabanse 7-50 6-75 
Copper, ‘‘ Electrolytic,” Copper Ex. 

porters, Inc., spot, per Ib. ........... 7-625 
Spelter, East St. Louis, spot, per lb. 3-05 
Lead, spot, per Disisnisrakahieeranesabs ‘ie 3°75 


iv 
Tin, “ Straits,”’ spot, per Ib. ......... -- 21-70 


9-9} 
3-96 
3-16 3-02 


6-51 

4% 

155-110 
6-00 
6-375 
2-80 


3°75 
21-40 


6-875 
2-825 

3-75 
21-90 
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AMERICAN RADIATOR 


& 
STANDARD SANITARY 
CORPORATION 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 
A dividend of $1.75 per share on the Pre- 
ferred Stock, being the twelfth quarterly 
dividend, has been declared payable March 
1, 1932, to stockholders of record at close 

of business February 15, 1932. 


A dividend of 10¢ per share on the Com- 
mon Stock, being the twelfth quarterly 
dividend, has been declared payable March 
31, 1932, to stockholders of record at close 
of business March 11, 1932. 

Transfer books will not be clesed. 


ROLLAND J. HAMILTON 
Seeretary and Treasure 





CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 


(INCORPORATED IN CANADA WITH 
LIMITED LIABILITY.) 


DIVIDEND NOTICE — PREFERENCE 
STOCK.—At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
held to-day, a Dividend of Two per Cent. on thie 
Preference Stock, for the Half-year ended 
December 31, 1931, was declared payable April 1, 
1932, to Stockholders of record at 3 p.m. on 
March 1, 1932.—By Order of the Board, ERNEST 
ALEXANDER, Secretary. Montreal, February 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 


(INCORPORATED IN CANADA WITH 
LIMITED LIABILITY.) 


DIVIDEND NOTICE—ORDINARY STOCK.— 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors held to-day, 
a Dividend of One and One-quarter r Cent. 
{31 cents per share) on the Ordinary Capital Stock 
or the quarter ended December 31, 1931, was 
declared from the reserve of surplus revenue, 
payable April 1, 1932, in Canadian Funds, to 
shareholders of record at 3 p.m. on March 1, 1932. 
Hereafter, until further notice, the payment of 
such Dividends as may be declared will be half- 

early. The question of Dividend for the first 

If of 1932 will be considered by the Board at its 
August Meeting —By Order of the Board, 
ERNEST ALEXANDER, Secretary. Montreal, 
February 8, 1932. 















INDIA 


The World’s Best Customer 


is attracting the renewed interest of 
many firms anxious to share the 
benefits of the country’s improving 
purchasing power, being brought 
about by numerous development 
schemes now in course of comple- 
tion. 


THE PIONEER PRESS OF INDIA 
The London Offices of 
THE PIONEER & CIVIL & 


MILITARY GAZETTE, LTD. 


with Branches or Agents throughout 
India, has been enlarged to handle any 
enquiry, Editorial or Advertising, that 
may be submitted. 


Write 


W.T. DAY, London Manager 


11, Aldwych, W.C. 2. 
(Next te Waldorf Hotel and opposite 
India House.) 


Telephone: Gerrard 1546/7. 
Telegrams : “ Kuttra, Estrand, London.” 
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Obtainable from 


1. W. BEAUMONT PEASE 









LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 


1677 


Chairmans 


Chief General Managers: 
F. A. BEANE, G. F. ABELL 
Joint General Managers: 


Head Office: 71 Lombard Street, Lenden, E.C.3 


Deputy Chairmen: 
SIR AUSTIN E. HARRIS, K.B.E. 


W. G. JOHNS, D.S.O., R. A. WILSON, S. PARKES, S, P. CHERRINGTON 





Statement of Accounts 


31st December, 1931 


LIABILITIES 


Paid-up Capital .. __.... ee ‘nats 
Reserve Fund sie i 
Current, Deposit, and other Accounts __ 
Acceptances 7 
Endorsements, Guarantees, and other Obli- 

gations ae eee fs Send 


ASSETS 
Cash in hand, and w'th the Bank of England 
Balances with and Cheques on other Banksin 
the British !sles ae naa kn 
Money at Cail and Short Notice 
Balances with Banks Abroad 
Bill, Discounted 
Investments at or under Market Value 
Investments in Subsidiary and Auxiliary 
Companies : - 
The National Bank of Scotland Ltd. 
Bank of London & South America Ltd. 
Llovds & National Provincial rane 
Bank Ltd. a Ae 
Indian Premises Company Ltd. ..... ps 
Loans and Advances ees 
Other Assets and Accounts ee ae 
Bank Premises 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, &e 


£ 
15,810,252 
7,500,000 
335,008,744 
2,695,520 


33,439,357 


37,782,992 


11,855,542 
22,188,477 

1,496,270 
42,587,499 
51,327,304 


2,664,202 
2,013,350 


600,000 
54,502 
167,517,978 
10,343,627 
7,887,253 
36,134,877 


Over 1,900 Offices in England and Wales, and others in 


India and Burma 


THE CRISIS 


By SIR HENRY STRAKOSCH 


Price 1 |+. 


PRICE 1/- 
the Publisher, 


THE REPORT OF THE 


YOUNG PLAN ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


BASLE — DECEMBER 1931 


Bound reprints of this Memorandum, which was published 
as a Supplement to the Economist of January 9th, may be 
obtained from the Publisher, 8, Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 














The full text and annexes are now available in pamphlet form 


“THE ECONOMIST” 
8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT COMPANY, LIMITED. 


24, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Telegrams: “ Alexanders, Thread-London.” 


CAPITAL (Authorised) 
Subscribed oe - 


ESTABLISHED 1810. 


Telephone: Mansion House 815] 


- £1,800,000 
£1,800,000 


£200,000 in £2 (fully-paid 6 per cent.) CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE SHARES. 
a ino. Oe in a ORDINARY SHARES (£1 paid). 


Paid-up, Preference Shares .. os 


Paid-up, Ordinary Shares 
Reserve Fund.. “i 


£200,000 
£800,000 
£1,000,000 


(Of which £150,000 has been earmarked to provide for 
depreciation in short dated investments.) 


Directors : 
COLIN FREDERICK CAMPBELL (Chairman). 


GEORGE CLEVERLY ALEXANDER. 
ERIC GORE BROWNE, D.8.0. 


Sir AUSTIN E 


EDWARD HARRIS, K.B.E. 
FRANK NEWCOMB. 


MANAGER—FRANK NEWCOMB. 


Svus-MaNaGER—B. F. CREWDSON, 


SIXTY-FOURTH REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS. 


Submitted to the Shareholders at the ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 
held at the Offices of the Company, 24, Lombard Street, in the City of London, 
on Wednesday, the 20th day of January, 1982, at Two o’clock in the Afternoon. 


The Directors beg to submit to the Shareholders the statement of the affairs 
of the Company for the year ending 31st December, 1931 


The Accounts, including the balance brought forward from last year, and 
after provision for bad and doubtful debts and Income Tax, show a gross 
—< £530,418 178. 7d. The Directors have earmarked £150,000 from the 

e Fund for the purpose of meeting the depreciation on British and 
Indian Government Bonds, all of which are short dated. Allowing rebate of 
interest on bills not yet due, amounting to £289,062 2s. 9d., and deducting 


current expenses and interim dividend, there remains a balance of 
£128,784 6s. lid. 


Out of this sum the Board recommend the payment of a dividend on the 


Dr. 


£ s. 4. 
To Directors’ Remuneration 


», Current Expenses. meeting “Salaries, Rent 
and Rates and ail other cha rges ... 
» Balance n Dividend as follows : 
Interim Dividend = os J — 
Preference . one 


Dividend for t the final half-year— 
Preference . 
Ordinary 


£ s. d. 
4,862 17 6 
41,709 10 5 


ec; oo oo 


Carried forward oan 
—————— 194,784 6 ll 


£241,356 14 10 


Dr. 


£ s. d. £ 
1,800,000 0 0 


s. d, 


To famaertend Coes pengued a ie 
£2each ... 


Of which there have been issued— 
100,000 £2 6% Cumulative Prefer- 
ence Shares, fully paid . 
800,000 £2 Ordinary Shares, ei 


pai 
with a reserve liability of £800,000." 


Reserve Fund ... on oon 
(Of the above fund £150,000 has been 
earmarked to provide for depreciation of 
a per contra.) 

a, or ey and 


Bills Oy oa ted .. sae an 
(Of the above, Liabilities to the 
amount of £26,260,792 188. 10d. are 
secured on certain assets per contra.) 

» Rebate on Bills Discounted 
», Balance of Profit and Loss 


vee * S 
1,000,000 0 0 


23,269,915 


6 10 
3,404,938 6 5 


26,674,853 13 3 
289,062 2 9 
128,784 6 11 
£29,092,700 2 11 
oe 
COLIN BK CAMPBELL, 


P. C. TONG, Secretary. A. E. 
RRIC SORE 5 ROWNE, 


C.B.E. 


Profit and Loss Account, for the Year ending 3lst December, 1931. 


BALANCE SHEET, 31st December, 1931. 


SECRETARY—P. C. TONG. 


Preference Shares at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, and on the Ordinary | 
Shares at the rate of 15 per cent. per annum for the final half-year, a 
15 per cent. for the year, carrying forward to next account £62,784 6s. 11 


The Members of the Board retiring by rotation are Mr. Colin F. 
and Mr. Frank Newcomb, who, being eligible, offer themselves for re 


The Auditors of the Company, Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and Co., who 


retire in accordance with the Articles of Association, offer themselves for 
reappointment. 


The Dividends will be payable on and after 21st inst. 
By Order of the Board, 
P. C. TONG, Secretary. 
24, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 
9th January, 1932. 


Cr. 


£ 8 4. £ s. «@ 


By Balance brought forward from 3lst 
Gross Prot ats tor t the year, be viding 
», Gross Profits for the year, fore pro 
for depreciation of Investments but 
after provision for bad and doubtful 
debts and Income a! and including 
£234,544 14s. eal bate brought for- 
ward from 
Iess—Rebate of aeesten Bille, ete., not 
due at close of year oes 


*470,022 10 9 


* Includes surplus on Rebate at 3iat 
December, 1930, now taken credit for. 


£241,356 14 10 
—— 
--- £62,784 6 11 


Cr. 


Balance brought down 


By Cash at Bankers 


£ s. 4d, 
a . 612,910 15 6 
» Short-dated British and Indian Government Securities 
at cost plus accrued interest 


... 6,130,220 15 6 
(Market value, 31st Pe negs! 1931 £4, 995 235 12s. 34. 


) 
» Bills Discounted, incl Bills Rediscounted heap rm, 214 19 2's 
» Loans on Security ona _—- Accounts .. 


Directors. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. 
We report to the Members that we have obtained all the information and explanations we have required. We have examined the Securities and 
Bills in hand and verified those in the hands of Depositors. 


In our opinion the 


ance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and 


ee the state of the Company’s affairs according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us, and as shown by the Books a 
e empeey 


London, E.C. 
8th January, 1932. 


PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO. 


Auditors. 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


HEAD OFFICE: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
MARINE DEPARTMENT: 2-6, BILLITER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.3. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1824. 


Assets exceed 30,000,000. 


DIRECTORS : 

Lionset N. pg Roruscump, O.B.E., Chairman. 
CHaRLES Epwarkp BARNETT, Epwakp RaurHe Dovro Hoare. 
Tus Viscount BrEarsTED, M.C. R. M. Hotianp-Martim, C.B. 
FREDERICK CAVENDISH BENTINCE. CotoneL Witrorp N. Luoyp, C.B., C.V.O, 
D. G. M. Brernarp. Sm CuHrRistorpHerR T. NEEDHAM. 
ALFRED FowELL BUXTON. G. W. B. Portman. 
JOHN CATOR. Tue Ear or Rostsery, DS.O., M.C. 
Major Geratp M. A. ELLIs. Wriu1am Hearp SHELFORD. 
FREDERICK CRAUFURD GOODENOUGH. ARTHUR JAMES STEWART TopD. 
Tse Marquess or Hartineton, M.P. Henry ALEXANDER TROTTER. 
C. Surrrerr Hit0on. RicHaRp Durant TROTTER. 


INSURANCES OF EVERY KIND — 
LIFE (with and without Profits). Assurances with Disability 
Benefits. Estate Duty Policies. Staff Assurance and 
Pension Schemes. Group Life Assurances. Children’s 
Deferred Assurances and Educational Endowments. 
Annuities. 


SINKING FUND and CAPITAL REDEMPTION. 
FIRE. 

MARINE. 

BURGLARY and THEFT. 


ACCIDENTS of all Kinds: Personal Accident and Disease, 
Third Party, Drivers’ Risks, Lift, Plate-Glass, and Workmen’s 
Compensation, with Special Policies for Domestic Servants. 


MOTOR CAR, MOTOR CYCLE. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE. LIVE STOCK. 
BOILER and MACHINERY INSURANCE and INSPECTION. 


COMPREHENSIVE POLICIES FOR BUILDINGS OR CONTENTS OF DWELLING-HOUSES. 







THE COMPANY IS EMPOWERED TO ACT AS EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE. 






Particulars of any of the above will be sent on application to the Company. 
A. Levine, General Manager. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, 


LIMITED. 


Registered in London under the Companies Act of 1862 on the 23rd of March, 1866. 
Established in Calcutta 29th September, 1863. 
Bankers to the Government in KENYA (B. E. Africa) and UGANDA. 


Subscribed Capital- - ‘ - «# - £4,000,000 -Yy 
Paid-up Capital ~- - - = - - £2,000,000 = 
Reserve Fund - - - - - - - £3,000,000 


Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. the 


Prod 

BRANCHES: Agric 

ADEN CHITTAGONG MADRAS Overs 

ADEN STEAMER COCHIN (8. India) | MANDALAY ELDORET ENTEBBE Indus 

POINT COLOMBO NUWARA ELIYA | KISUMU Kenya | JINJA Uganda ei 

AMRITSAR DELHI RAN MOMBASA }Colony,| KAMPALA _— 
BOMBAY KANDY TUTICORIN NAIROBI | B.E.A. | DAR-ES- ) qenganyike 

CALCUTTA KARACHI ZANZIBAR NAKURU SALAAM Tewibe 

CAWNPORE LAHORE TANGA ry: 


The Bank grants Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers on all places where it is represented; negotiates and collects 
Bills of Exchange: collects Pay, Pensions, and generally transacts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
The Bank receives Deposits for fixed periods, not canediing one year, at rates to be obtained on application. 

The Bank opens Current Accounts, and, provided they do not fall below £200, allows Two per cent. per annum interest 
on the minimum monthly balances. 


Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 














FiSTABLISHED at the most impor- 
tant commercial centres in South 
America and Portugal, the Bank of 
London & South America Ltd. is 
particularly well equipped to carry out 
modern banking business of every 
description. 


ARGENTINA — BRAZIL— COLOMBIA 
CHILE — PARAGUAY — URUGUAY 
PORTUGAL 


BANK OF LONDON 
ts SOUTH AMERICA 


LIMITED 
Head Office: 6,7 & 8, Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C.2. 


MANCHESTER : Affiliated to BRADFORD: 
36, Cherlotte Street. Lloyds Bank Limited. 33, Hustlergate. 


And eat NEW YORK, PARIS and ANTWERP. 
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THE PAST YEAR. 


_ The pages which follow do not make pleasant read- 
ing. In every industry and every country which comes 
under review the picture is dismally similar. The story 
of 1931 is, in fact, a litany of woe and a commination 
service against increasing misfortune. When the year 
1930 ended, the disastrous fall in world commodity 
prices was in full swing, and unfortunately nothing 
occurred to check it in the early months of 1931. As 
concomitants of this progressive decline came the con- 
tinued decrease of trade and the automatic increase in 
the burden of all fixed-interest obligations. At the 
same time the strain imposed on the debtor nations in 
discharging their debts to creditors, under circum- 
stances in which the export of goods became every day 
more difficult, led to a maldistribution of the gold stocks 
of the world of so serious a nature as to contribute very 
substantially towards bringing the crisis to a head. 
The first half of the year was a period of growing 
uneasiness and apprehension, but it was not until the 
second half began that actual events occurred which 
showed that. the breaking point had arrived. The first 
clap of thunder came from Austria, where the great bank, 
the Credit Anstalt, found itself in gravest difficulty in 
July. The trouble rapidly spread throughout Eastern 
and Central Europe, and the storm centre shifted to 
Germany, where the situation was only saved from 
immediate disaster by the proposal of President Hoover 
for a year’s holiday from all inter-governmental debt 
payments and the subsequent agreement of Germany's 
commercial creditors to prolong their credits. 7 
President Hoover's initiative at the time when it was 
made appeared to give the world the brightest hope that 
it had seen for years. It had all the promise of being 
a real beginning of international co-operation, through 
which the hopeless tangle of reparations, debts, tariffs 
and armaments might be solved by international 
agreement. Unfortunately, although the rest of the 
world accepted the proposal in the spirit in which it was 
made, the long-drawn-out bargaining and procrastina- 
tion of one European power destroyed the psychological 
effect of America’s great gesture, and effectively 
checked the march of American opinion towards full 
and helpful co-operation for settling world problems. 
So completely were hopes disappointed, that the year 
ended with no plans made and little prospect of agree- 
ment regarding the future of reparations and inter- 
—— debts when the Hoover holiday comes to an 
i. on July 1, 1982. Meanwhile, the economic crisis 
fepened week by week. One country after another 





throughout Europe, and, indeed, all over the world, 
felt itself obliged to take what steps it could to 
rectify unsatisfactory tendencies in its balance of 
payments. The result was the almost universal adop- 
tion of trade restrictions, heightening of tariffs, and the 
establishment of exchange regulations of a drastic 
nature. With every country endeavouring to keep 
imports down to a minimum, the inevitable result has 
been a corresponding contraction of the exports by 
which alone countries may live and pay their debts; 
and, as the year ended, international trade was coming 
every day nearer to the point of strangulation. 
Historians will probably mark the year 1931 as that in 
which human folly and egotism threw away a great 
opportunity with devastating results. 

Although Europe was the centre of the storm, it is 
possible to search the world outside without finding 
bright spots. Despite the great opportunity and possi- 
bilities of the Round Table Conference, Indian unrest 
and turmoil developed. The great United States of 
America at last felt the full force of the economic 
blizzard. In the Far East, conditions became more 
than ever disturbed, renewal of anarchy in China being 
reinforced by the Japanese operations in Manchuria, 
which were the prelude to the present grave position at 
Shanghai. All the countries of South America, depen- 
dent mainly on exports of primary products, suffered 
progressively from the strain imposed by the continued 
fall in commodity prices. 

It was not until] August that Britain took the full 
force of the storm. But it was then concentrated upon 
London with such fury that on September 21st sterling 
capitulated to superior forces and left the gold standard. 
It had been felt for some time that Britain, with her 
vast international trade and her vulnerable position as 
creditor and banker, was peculiarly exposed to attack. 
The attack developed partly through the need of her 
foreign creditors to withdraw their London balances for 
their own purposes, partly through the spread of dis- 
trust of London’s position, and fears of coming restric- 
tions on the movement of capital. Every effort to save 
the gold standard was made. New York and Paris co- 
operated by advancing large credits, first to the Bank 
of England and next to the Treasury, and for the 
moment it was hoped that the corner would be rounded, 
but the intervention of a naval mutiny at Invergordon, 
which was bruited round the world with electric effect, 
rendered it finally certain that the pound must be 
driven from its gold moorings. 
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Before this historic evant took place, the British | number, declined from 81.5 (1918 = 100) in Decembe, 
Government and people had begun to face the facts. | 1930, to 74.7 in September last year. The figures for Indic 


In the third week in August a National Government | the first ten months of the year, relating to railway 
was formed with three avowed objects: the first was to | freight train traffic, are given below :— 
balance the Budget, the second to save the pound, and 
the third to correct any unfavourable trend in the 





ritain. 
balance of payments. In September Mr (now Viscount) (all Standard-Gauge Railways, 
Snowden introduced a supplementary Budget, the Description. a SM hho ee T 
features of which were the institution of drastic Agaregate, | compared with the the 
economy, including salary and wage reductions, the Sosa, | Cempenes Se sligh 
discontinuance of borrowing for the Unemployment | ————————————__—__ — 
Insurance Fund, the placing of the Fund on a sound pros 
basis through the decrease of benefits and the increase ae a, ve ~_— —— of t 
of contributions, the raising of the income tax to 5s. 6d. a vse | QOgrease | — sieesisso | —i9-9 om 
in the £, and the increase of the beer and other duties. Coal, coke and patent fuel ...... 142,457,785 | — 16,937,886 | - 10-6 Ing 
The results accruing from these measures appear to be a ere ned eee Banas as thes 
adequate, and the Treasury are confident that a balance ER 224,940,736 | —32,591,803 | —12-7 trad 
or even a surplus will be achieved at March 31st. To a thee —_ 
go off the gold standard with a balanced budget has , : 
proved to be a very different thing from going off that The decline of 12.7 per cent. in total tonnage com- T 
standard under the necessity of resorting either to | pares with a decrease of 7 per cent. in 1930. Allowance part 
borrowing or to the printing press. Indeed, the pound, | must, of course, be made for the transfer of traffic to of s 
after its initial fall, has been easily maintained at a | road vehicles, but it will be seen that the decline was the 
stable quotation; only a negligible increase has taken | most pronounced in minerals and heavy materials, thro 
place in the internal commodity price level; and in- | which are not suitable for road haulage. General mer. pric 
flation of credit and currency has been studiously | chandise shows a fall of 11.8 per cent., and the volume dec! 
avoided. Our export trade enjoyed at first a slight | of fuel carried was 10.6 per cent. lower. thu: 
stimulus from the depreciation of the currency, but the Following the abandonment of the gold standard, the whi 
grave difficulties and lowered purchasing power in the | depreciation of the £ in terms of gold brought imme- who 
countries which are our principal customers went far | diate relief to some of the principal industries. The dep 
to offset this advantage. index of production prepared by the London and Cam- last 
The only comfort which we can derive from a con- | bridge Economic Service rose from 81.1 (1924 = 100) land 
templation of the past year is that, relatively speaking, | in the third quarter to 89.5 in the December quarter. 30,6 
Britain emerged less scathed than most of the other | The principal industries to benefit from the reduc- 75,0 
nations. Her banking structure has stood four-square | tion in costs expressed in terms of gold were the textile redt 
to all the winds of adversity; unemployment on balance | trades. In the cotton trade the percentage unemployed by 
has not increased, and on the whole there is ground | decreased from 44.6 per cent. to 27.4 per cent. between 8 lo: 
for assurance that this country is in a position to take | September and December. In the woollen and worsted the 
its proper share in a resuscitated world trade if and | trades the percentage fell from 35.2 to 16.6, and in silk thar 
when improvement sets in. The only qualification to | manufacture and rayon weaving from 33.6 to 22.6. acre 
this assumption is the hampering effect upon the export | Many other branches of activity, however, and, in shov 
trade which will be exerted by the Government's now | particular, the heavy manufacturing industries, failed The 
avowedly Protectionist fiscal policy. But whatever | to register an expansion in output. In shipbuilding and acre 
the grounds may be for comparative complacence with | in several other industries production continued to acre 
regard to the domestic position, the lesson has been | decline. At best it may be said that the suspension of rye, 
only too clearly learned that no country, least of all | the gold standard temporarily checked the downward tion. 
Britain, with her enormous international connections, | trend in industrial and commercial activity. In short, rulit 
can prosper by herself while the rest of the world is | it enabled some British exporters to increase their pro- pota 
sick. The greatest failure of the year 1931 is that great | portion of a declining total of international trade. In iner 
opportunities were missed and no progress made | view of the fact that other countries followed our in ¢] 
towards the solution of the international problems which | example, and because of the increase in the obstacles shov 
are the legacy of the war, and which must be solved | placed in the movement of merchandise between coun- prev 
before we can hope to see the dawn of prosperity. tries, the advantage of lower costs in terms of gold had 114, 
already begun to wear off at the end of the year. ably 
PRODUCTION AND TRADE. The results for the whole of 1931 are set out - the a 
table below, in which we have grouped together 4 und. 
: Sarees DUSERE. s number of indices and other data of output and trade Y} 
The history of British production and commerce in | for the past three years :— couy 
1931 falls into two parts. The first period, ending with prec 
the suspension of the gold standard on September 21st, Propvcrion anp Busnvess. cror 
was characterised by a general and rapid deterioration ' 1 ally 
in nearly all branches of industry and trade. The down- oo of production— 1929. 1930. 1951. of § 
: ; ndon and Cambridge Econ- 
ward movement was further accelerated in July with omic Service (1924 = 100)... 110-6 98-5 84-1 vest 
the advent of the financial crisis in Central Europe. Board of Trade (1924 = 100) .. 111-8 97-9 (a) and 
As was to be expected, the setback was most pro- | Output of— to t! 
nounced in the export industries and in those trades Saleable coal (Mn. tons).......... 257 244 220 8 case 
which are engaged in the production of capital goods. Pig iron (Mn. tons) .............0+« 76 6-2 .. mix 
in aheaem daalinn in ind ti vou d th : Steel (Mn. tons) ..........e.eseeeee 9-6 7-3 ; 
arp decline in international trade, and the conse Rayon yarn and waste (Mn. lbs.) 56-9 48-7 54-6 in t 
quent intensification of competition, left the British | Indices (Economist) of Business acre 
manufacturer at an increasing disadvantage because of Activity (1924 = 100)— prey 
his relatively higher costs. Since the proportion of the Net imports, raw materials ..... 113 101 =e tota 
total product of industry and mining normally sold Statdacdnieeeens’ a =" 95 (b) that 
abroad may be put at about 30 per cent., the shrinkage Consumption of— and 
in exports, coupled with a decline in purchasing power ae er poor 103-5 103 92 the 
at home, greatly reduced the demand for new plant Gomen. dla eatnneeapetubemonnens as Rh. = con: 
and machinery. A large proportion of existing capital Bh oreorrceseerereneseescooseseseees yiel 
equipment became redundant, and replacements and os deer mamnama mB =” . : ave) 
renewals were deferred indefinitely. Shipping movement............+.. 111-5 109:5 102 Nea: 
A similar contraction also took place in the industries (a) For the first nine months of 1931 the figure was 92°2 Was 
ancillary to production, namely shipping and railways. | a» compared with 104-4 in the corresponding period of 1930. the 


Thus shipping freights, as measured by our index (b) Provisional figures. ave! 
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1929. 1930. 1931. 


Indices (Board of Trade; 
1924 = 100)— 
Postal receipts ..............eee. 116 Ly 116-5 
Building plans approved— 
SII osnusscecvecscesisiss 117°5 124-1 107°5 
ioc ecaviecocecsecssccscess 140-5 135-7 109-8 


The average figures for the year necessarily disguise 
the progressive shrinkage to September, followed by a 
slight sectional improvement during the last quarter. 
It will be seen that the fall in activity was much more 
pronounced in the past year than during the first year 
of the crisis. A noteworthy feature was the relative 
steadiness in the industries which are engaged in supply- 
ing the home demand for consumers’ goods. Among 
these branches of activity, the food, drink and catering 
trades, and the tobacco industry are the outstanding 
examples. 


AGRICULTURE. 


The agricultural year 1931 will be remembered as a 
particularly lean one. The normal effect on production 
of substantial reductions in acreage was intensified by 
the unfavourable climatic conditions which prevailed 
throughout the greater part of the year. Moreover, the 
price level of most commodities showed an even sharper 
decline than in the previous year, and the producer was 
thus deprived of the advantage of the rise in prices 
which ordinarily follows a diminished output. On the 
whole the year accentuated rather than relieved the 
depression which has marked the industry during the 
last few years. The total area returned as agricultural 
land by occupiers of holdings exceeding one acre was 
30,599,000 acres, showing a further net reduction of 
75,000 acres. ‘The area under crops and grass was 
reduced by 97,000 acres, while rough grazings expanded 
by 22,000 acres. The arable area was 9,582,000 acres, 
a loss of 251,000 acres (2.6 per cent.) on the year, while 
the area actually under crops was 471,000 acres less 
than in 1930. There were substantial reductions in the 
acreage under all corn crops except barley, which 
showed an increase of 9,000 acres (less than 1 per cent.). 
The wheat area was smaller than in 1930 by 149,000 
acres (11 per cent.), and that under oats by 127,000 
acres (7 per cent.), while the acreage under mixed corn, 
rye, beans and peas also showed a relatively high reduc- 
tion. Under the stimulus, doubtless, of the better prices 
ruling for the 1930 crop there was an increase in the 
potato acreage of 22,000 acres (5 per cent.), but this 
increase was heavily counterbalanced by the reduction 
in the acreages under roots and sugar beet, the former 
showing a loss of 68,000 acres as compared with the 
previous year, and the latter a reduction of no less than 
114,000 acres. Most vegetables were grown on appreci- 
ably increased areas, but there was a decrease in the 
fruit acreage and a further small reduction in the area 
under hops. 

Yields were generally below average, and _ this, 
coupled with a decrease in acreage, resulted in an ap- 
Preciable reduction in the total production of most 
crops. The corn harvest was carried out under unusu- 
ally difficult conditions, and the excessive wet and lack 
of sunshine resulted in a good deal of corn being har- 
vested in a damp and soft condition. The yield of oats 
and beans was very slightly above average, but, owing 
to the reduction in acreage, the total production in each 
tase was much below that of 1930. Wheat, barley, 
mixed corn and peas were below average, and, except 
in the case of barley, where there was an increased 
acreage, the total production fell short of that of the 
Previous year. Notwithstanding the increased area, the 
total production of potatoes was over 300,000 tons below 
that of 1930 (i.e., about $ million tons below average), 
and was the smallest crop since 1912. The quality of 

€ crop, moreover, was adversely affected by the wet 
conditions in which it was lifted and clamped. The 
yield of turnips, swedes and mangolds was also below 
average, and the total production in each case was 
hearly 1,000,000 tons below that of 1980. The hay crop 
Was even more abundant than in the previous year, and 
the yields of both seeds and meadow hay well above 
average. The quality of the hay, however, was gene- 
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rally inferior, except for the earlier cuts secured under 
more favourable conditions. The fruit crop was only 
fair, most kinds of fruit yielding under average crops, 
and the hop crop was moderate in quality and below 
average in yield. 

All kinds of live stock except horses showed an in- 
crease on the year. Cattle were up by 215,000 (3.7 per 
cent.), sheep by 1,433,000 (8.8 per cent.), and pigs by 
473,000 (20 per cent.). The number of horses on agri- 
cultural holdings showed a further reduction of 22,900 
(2.4 per cent.). Poultry showed an increase, except 
geese and turkeys, the number of fowls being nearly 
5,000,000 more than in 1930. 

The downward movement shown in recent years in 
wholesale prices of most agricultural commodities was 
accentuated during the year under review. The monthly 
general index figure fell as low as 12 points above the 
level of the pre-war basis (1911-13), and never rose 
beyond 30 points above the base level, whereas the 
range in 1930 was between 26 and 48 points. Over the 
whole year the general index was 20 points above the 
base years, as compared with 34 points in 1930. 
Potatoes showed a marked recovery from the level of 
the previous two years, and fruit and hops were also 
appreciably dearer. In the case of practically all other 
commodities there was a marked fall from the price 
level of the previous year, the drop being most marked 
in the case of wheat, hay, sheep, pigs, and wool. The 
following are the principal index numbers compared 
with 1930 :— 


1911-13 = 100. 

1930. 1931. 1930. 19531. 
Wheat - 16 76 Poultry 147 144 
Barley ........ 100 100 | 136 116 
J ee 87 88 PPM Asivesens 117 132 
Fat cattle .... 133 122 Vegetables... 138 140 
Fat sheep ... 160 133 Potatoes .... 96 188 
Bacon pigs... 153 107 ‘i ae 82 52 
Pork pigs ..... 165 123 ae 47 77 
assess 161 147 ee 118 86 
Butter ........ 128 111 Feeding stuffs 96 83 
Cheese ........ 130 116 Fertilisers... 101 96 


Notwithstanding the somewhat depressing picture 
created by the statistical returns, the year closed with 
signs of reviving confidence, based, be it said, on the 
near-sighted fallacies of protectionist dogma. The 
Horticultural Products (Emergency Customs) Act, 
1931, passed at the end of the year, imposed duties on 
certain imported horticultural products. Oblivious of 
wider considerations, the agriculturalists found therein 
a basis for optimism. 


OVERSEAS TRADE. 


In 1931 overseas trade underwent a violent decline 
from the already low level of the preceding year :— 


FOREIGN TRADE VALUES. 


| 1924. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. 
£ mill. £ mill. | £ mill. £ mill. 
1,277-4 1,220-8 1,044-0 862-2 
801-0 729-3 570-8 389°2 
140-0 109-7 86-8 64-0 
941-0 839-1 657-6 453-2 
Excess of imports over 
total exports ...... 336-4 381-7 386°4 409-0 


Substantial though the contraction in imports was, 
that in exports was even more marked, and there 
was in consequence a substantial increase in the adverse 
balance of merchandise trade. 

Retained imports and exports in the three principal 
classes are shown below :— 














1924. 1930. 1931. 
Retained Retained Retained 
Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. 
£ mill, £ mill. £ mill. ‘ £ mill, £ mill, 
Food, drink and 
tobacco ......... 541-2 57-0 451-4 48-2 396-8 35°5 


Raw materials and 

articles mainly 

unmanufactured| 323-8 106-5 212-1 63-8 147-6 47-1 
Articles wholly or 

mainly manu- 

factured ......... 266-0 618-9 283-3 440-0 244-5 290-6 
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Before this historic event took place, the British 
Government and people had begun to face the facts. 
In the third week in August a National Government 
was formed with three avowed objects: the first was to 
balance the Budget, the second to save the pound, and 
the third to correct any unfavourable trend in the 
balance of payments. In September Mr (now Viscount) 
Snowden introduced a supplementary Budget, the 
features of which were the institution of drastic 
economy, including salary and wage reductions, the 
discontinuance of borrowing for the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund, the placing of the Fund on a sound 
basis through the decrease of benefits and the increase 
of contributions, the raising of the income tax to 5s. 6d. 
in the £, and the increase of the beer and other duties. 
The results accruing from these measures appear to be 
adequate, and the Treasury are confident that a balance 
or even a surplus will be achieved at March 31st. To 
go off the gold standard with a balanced budget has 
proved to be a very different thing from going off that 
standard under the necessity of resorting either to 
borrowing or to the printing press. Indeed, the pound, 
after its initial fall, has been easily maintained at a 
stable quotation; only a negligible increase has taken 
place in the internal commodity price level; and in- 
flation of credit and currency has been studiously 
avoided. Our export trade enjoyed at first a slight 
stimulus from the depreciation of the currency, but the 
grave difficulties and lowered purchasing power in the 
countries which are our principal customers went far 
to offset this advantage. 

The only comfort which we can derive from a con- 
templation of the past year is that, relatively speaking, 
Britain emerged less scathed than most of the other 
nations. Her banking structure has stood four-square 
to all the winds of adversity ; unemployment on balance 
has not increased, and on the whole there is ground 
for assurance that this country is in a position to take 
its proper share in a resuscitated world trade if and 
when improvement sets in. The only qualification to 
this assumption is the hampering effect upon the export 
trade which will be exerted by the Government's now 
avowedly Protectionist fiscal policy. But whatever 
the grounds may be for comparative complacence with 
regard to the domestic position, the lesson has been 
only too clearly learned that no country, least of all 
Britain, with her enormous international connections, 
can prosper by herself while the rest of the world is 
sick. The greatest failure of the year 1931 is that great 
opportunities were missed and no progress made 
towards the solution of the international problems which 
are the legacy of the war, and which must be solved 
before we can hope to see the dawn of prosperity. 


PRODUCTION AND TRADE. 
BRITISH INDUSTRY. 


The history of British production and commerce in 
1931 falls into two parts. The first period, ending with 
the suspension of the gold standard on September 21st, 
was characterised by a general and rapid deterioration 
in nearly all branches of industry and trade. The down- 
ward movement was further accelerated in July with 
the advent of the financial crisis in Central Europe. 

As was to be expected, the setback was most pro- 
nounced in the export industries and in those trades 
which are engaged in the production of capital goods. 
The sharp decline in international trade, and the conse- 
quent intensification of competition, left the British 
manufacturer at an increasing disadvantage because of 
his relatively higher costs. Since the proportion of the 
total product of industry and mining normally sold 
abroad may be put at about 30 per cent., the shrinkage 
in exports, coupled with a decline in purchasing power 
at home, greatly reduced the demand for new plant 
and machinery. A large proportion of existing capital 
equipment became redundant, and replacements and 
renewals were deferred indefinitely. 

A similar contraction also took place in the industries 
ancillary to production, namely shipping and railways. 
Thus shipping freights, as measured by our index 
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number, declined from 81.5 (1913 = 100) in December, 


1930, to 74.7 in September last year. The figures for 
the first ten months of the year, relating to railway 


freight train traffic, are given below :— 





Great Britain. 
(All Standard-Gauge Railways.) 
Description. A ate Inc. (+) or Dec. (-), 
i -Oct.. cmmennes with me 
* ° corresponding period of 
495i, 1930. 
ons train traffic (excluding free- Tons. Tons. Per Cent. 
auled) : 
Merchandise® ................sse00e08 40,944,848 | — 5,465,418 —11-8 
Minerals and merchandisey ...... 39,878,486 | — 9,869,550 | —19-9 
Coal, coke and patent fuel ...... 142,457,783 | — 16,937,846 —10°6 
SE fF actcabiceosbinitkeues 1,659,619 | — 318,989] —16-1 
NIE ociubiisdinisianitisseentnsiuennins 224,940,736 | —32,591,803 —12:1 
* Excluding Classes 1-6. + Classes 1-6. 


The decline of 12.7 per cent. in total tonnage com- 
pares with a decrease of 7 per cent. in 1930. Allowance 
must, of course, be made for the transfer of traffic to 
road vehicles, but it will be seen that the decline was 
most pronounced in minerals and heavy materials, 
which are not suitable for road haulage. General mer- 
chandise shows a fall of 11.8 per cent., and the volume 
of fuel carried was 10.6 per cent. lower. 

Following the abandonment of the gold standard, the 
depreciation of the £ in terms of gold brought imme- 
diate relief to some of the principal industries. The 
index of production prepared by the London and Cam- 
bridge Economic Service rose from 81.1 (1924 = 100) 
in the third quarter to 89.5 in the December quarter. 
The principal industries to benefit from the reduc- 
tion in costs expressed in terms of gold were the textile 
trades. In the cotton trade the percentage unemployed 
decreased from 44.6 per cent. to 27.4 per cent. between 
September and December. In the woollen and worsted 
trades the percentage fell from 35.2 to 16.6, and in silk 
manufacture and rayon weaving from 33.6 to 22.6. 
Many other branches of activity, however, and, in 
particular, the heavy manufacturing industries, failed 
to register an expansion in output. In shipbuilding and 
in several other industries production continued to 
decline. At best it may be said that the suspension of 
the gold standard temporarily checked the downward 
trend in industrial and commercial activity. In short, 
it enabled some British exporters to increase their pro- 
portion of a declining total of international trade. In 
view of the fact that other countries followed our 
example, and because of the increase in the obstacles 
placed in the movement of merchandise between coun- 
tries, the advantage of lower costs in terms of gold had 
already begun to wear off at the end of the year. 

The results for the whole of 1981 are set out in the 
table below, in which we have grouped together 4 
number of indices and other data of output and trade 
for the past three years :— 


PRODUCTION AND BUSINESS. 


Indices of production— 1929. 1930. 1931. 
London and Cambridge Econ- 
omic Service (1924 = 100)... 110-6 98-5 84-1 
Board of Trade (1924 = 100).. 111-8 97-9 (a) 
Output of— 
Saleable coal (Mn. tons).......... 257 244 220 
Pig iron (Mn. tons) .........+.+000 7-6 6-2 3:8 
Steel (Mn. tons) ...............000+ 9-6 7°3 5:2 
Rayon yarn and waste (Mn. lbs.) 56-9 48-7 54:6 
Indices (Economist) of Business 
Activity (1924 = 100)— 
Net imports, raw materials ..... 113 101 95 (b) 
Exports, British manufactures 109 87-5 65 (6) 
Total foreign trade turnover... 112 102 95 (b) 
Consumption of— 
Iron and steel ..........-seseeees 103-5 103 92 
Ns cnstummancoseoenenseenoceus 106 76 78 
eee anienecunennseeEn 106 1 
Provincial clearings .............-- 99 91-5 91:5 
Volume of employment ......... 107 103 99 
Shipping movement.............+. 111-5 109-5 102 


(a) For the first nine months of 1931 the figure was 92:2, 
as compared with 104-4 in the corresponding period of 1930. 
(6) Provisional figures. 
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eases aneseespsenennnnessanasnanssghensesienansesecseensti SEE 


1929. 1930. 1931. 
Indices (Board of Trade; 
1924 = 100)— 
Postal receipts .............0e00e 116 117 116-5 
Building plans approved— 
SEED siccdnnnisnsanednssseie 117-5 124-1 107-5 
QUEER cccovcesecccccscccccccesees 140-5 135-7 109-8 


The average figures for the year necessarily disguise 
the progressive shrinkage to September, followed by a 
slight sectional improvement during the last quarter. 
It will be seen that the fall in activity was much more 
pronounced in the past year than during the first year 
of the crisis. A noteworthy feature was the relative 
steadiness in the industries which are engaged in supply- 
ing the home demand for consumers’ goods. Among 
these branches of activity, the food, drink and catering 
trades, and the tobacco industry are the outstanding 
examples. 


AGRICULTURE, 


The agricultural year 1931 will be remembered as a 
particularly lean one. The normal effect on production 
of substantial reductions in acreage was intensified by 
the unfavourable climatic conditions which prevailed 
throughout the greater part of the year. Moreover, the 
price level of most commodities showed an even sharper 
decline than in the previous year, and the producer was 
thus deprived of the advantage of the rise in prices 
which ordinarily follows a diminished output. On the 
whole the year accentuated rather than relieved the 
depression which has marked the industry during the 
last few years. The total area returned as agricultural 
land by occupiers of holdings exceeding one acre was 
30,599,000 acres, showing a further net reduction of 
75,000 acres. The area under crops and grass was 
reduced by 97,000 acres, while rough grazings expanded 
by 22,000 acres. The arable area was 9,582,000 acres, 
a loss of 251,000 acres (2.6 per cent.) on the year, while 
the area actually under crops was 471,000 acres less 
than in 1930. There were substantial reductions in the 
acreage under all corn crops except barley, which 
showed an increase of 9,000 acres (less than 1 per cent.). 
The wheat area was smaller than in 1930 by 149,000 
acres (11 per cent.), and that under oats by 127,000 
acres (7 per cent.), while the acreage under mixed corn, 
rye, beans and peas also showed a relatively high reduc- 
tion. Under the stimulus, doubtless, of the better prices 
ruling for the 1930 crop there was an increase in the 
potato acreage of 22,000 acres (5 per cent.), but this 
increase was heavily counterbalanced by the reduction 
in the acreages under roots and sugar beet, the former 
showing a loss of 68,000 acres as compared with the 
previous year, and the latter a reduction of no less than 
114,000 acres. Most vegetables were grown on appreci- 
ably increased areas, but there was a decrease in the 
fruit acreage and a further small reduction in the area 
under hops. 

Yields were generally below average, and _ this, 
coupled with a decrease in acreage, resulted in an ap- 
Preciable reduction in the total production of most 
crops. The corn harvest was carried out under unusu- 
ally difficult conditions, and the excessive wet and lack 
of sunshine resulted in a good deal of corn being har- 
vested in a damp and soft condition. The yield of oats 
and beans was very slightly above average, but, owing 
to the reduction in acreage, the total production in each 
case was much below that of 1930. Wheat, barley, 
mixed corn and peas were below average, and, except 
in the case of barley, where there was an increased 
acreage, the total production fell short of that of the 
Previous year. Notwithstanding the increased area, the 
total production of potatoes was over 300,000 tons below 
that of 1930 (i.e., about $ million tons below average), 
and was the smallest crop since 1912. The quality of 

€ crop, moreover, was adversely affected by the wet 
Conditions in which it was lifted and clamped. The 
Yield of turnips, swedes and mangolds was also below 
average, and the total production in each case was 
early 1,000,000 tons below that of 1930. The hay crop 
Was even more abundant than in the previous year, and 
the yields of both seeds and meadow hay well above 
average. The quality of the hay, however, was gene- 


rally inferior, except for the earlier cuts secured under 
more favourable conditions. The fruit crop was only 
fair, most kinds of fruit yielding under average crops, 
and the hop crop was moderate in quality and below 
average in yield. 

All kinds of live stock except horses showed an in- 
crease on the year. Cattle were up by 215,000 (3.7 per 
cent.), sheep by 1,435,000 (8.8 per cent.), and pigs by 
473,000 (20 per cent.). The number of horses on agri- 
cultural holdings showed a further reduction of 22,900 
(2.4 per cent.). Poultry showed an increase, except 
geese and turkeys, the number of fowls being nearly 
5,000,000 more than in 1930. 

The downward movement shown in recent years in 
wholesale prices of most agricultural commodities was 
accentuated during the year under review. The monthly 
general index figure fell as low as 12 points above the 
level of the pre-war basis (1911-13), and never rose 
beyond 30 points above the base level, whereas the 
range in 1930 was between 26 and 48 points. Over the 
whole year the general index was 20 points above the 
base years, as compared with 34 points in 1930. 
Potatoes showed a marked recovery from the level of 
the previous two years, and fruit and hops were also 
appreciably dearer. In the case of practically all other 
commodities there was a marked fall from the price 
level of the previous year, the drop being most marked 
in the case of wheat, hay, sheep, pigs, and wool. The 
following are the principal index numbers compared 
with 1930 :— 


1911-13 = 100. 

1930. 1931. 1930. 1931. 
Wheat......... 105 76 Poultry 147 144 
Barley ........ 100 100 Mie caccvus 136 116 
RE 87 88 PREP ixisccese iki 132 
Fat cattle .... 133 122 Vegetables... 138 140 
Fat sheep ... 160 133 Potatoes .... 96 188 
Bacon pigs... 153 107 MOE devascede 82 52 
Pork pigs ..... 165 123 BN deceecnes 47 77 
asscsesexes 161 147 ree 118 86 
Butter ........ 128 lll Feeding stuffs 96 83 
Cheese ........ 130 116 Fertilisers... 101 96 


Notwithstanding the somewhat depressing picture 
created by the statistical returns, the year closed with 
signs of reviving confidence, based, be it said, on the 
near-sighted fallacies of protectionist dogma. The 
Horticultural Products (Emergency Customs) Act, 
1931, passed at fhe end of the year, imposed duties on 
certain imported horticultural products. Oblivious of 
wider considerations, the agriculturalists found therein 
a basis for optimism. 


OVERSEAS TRADE. 


In 1931 overseas trade underwent a violent decline 
from the already low level of the preceding year :— 


FOREIGN TRADE VALUES. 


| 1924. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. 


£ mill. £ mill £ mill. £ mill. 

BER isccececcesecsecee 1,277-4 1,220-8 1,044-0 862-2 

British exports......... 801- 729-3 570-8 389°2 

Di iecentseests 140-0 109-7 86-8 64-0 

Total exports ......... 941-0 839-1 657-6 453-2 
Excess of imports over 

total exports ...... 336-4 381-7 386-4 409-0 


Substantial though the contraction in imports was, 
that in exports was even more marked, and there 
was in consequence a substantial increase in the adverse 
balance of merchandise trade. 

Retained imports and exports in the three principal 
classes are shown below :— 














1924. 1930. 1931. 
Retained Retained Retained 
Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports, 
£ mill £ mill. £ mill. £ mill, £ mill, 


541-2 57-0 451-4 48-2 396-8 35°5 
Raw materials and 
articles mainly 
unmanufactured 
Articles wholly or 
mainly manu- 
factured ......... 


106-5 212-1 63-8 147-6 47-1 


618-9 283-3 440-0 244-5 290-6 
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There was little, if any, decline in the volume of food 
imports, and the fall in value was mainly due to the 
lower level of prices. Imports of raw materials, how- 
ever, slowed a decline only too painfully indicative of 
the state of industry, whereas manufactured imports 
were comparatively little reduced. Exports of manu- 
factures fell disastrously, and only a small part of this 
can be attributed to the fall in prices, for the Board of 
Trade index of the volume of trade shows exports of 
domestic manufactures in 1931 to have been only 74.2 
per cent. of the 1930 level. This is borne out by the 
more detailed table below, which shows the quantities 
of some of our most important exports :— 


Some LEeapinc Exports. 
Quantity (000’s omitted). 


| 1924. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. 
OU  encieeenniinnncins tons 61,651 50,052 60,267 54,874 42,750 
Total iron and steel manu- 

IE ccansroneneens tons 3,851 4,261 4,379 3,160 1,981 
Total machinery ...... tons 463 566 562 482 328 
Cotton yarns............ Ibs. | 163,056 | 169,207 | 166,637] 136,988 | 133,516 
Cotton piece-goods ... 8q. yds. |4,443,959 | 3,866,500 |3,671,687 |2,406,767 {1,716,249 
Wool tops ........00006+ centals 411 344 327 288 280 
Woollen tiasues......... sq.yds. | 164,740 | 128,339 | 108,185 79,042 56,331 
Worsted tissues ...... 6q. yds 56,843 42,111 47,281 34,711 29,746 
Linen piece-goods...... -yds. | 110,786 66,135 71,540 61,450 65,342 
Boots and shoes ... doz. pairs 998 1,079 1,006 897 691 
Paper and cardboard cwts 4,757 4,539 5,047 4,257 3,240 
Locomotives..........++ tons 24 41 40 51 20 
Motor cars and chassis No. 15 33 42 30 24 





These figures reflect eloquently the disorders in the 
world’s commerce. Our coal exports have been affected 
not only by the idleness of increasing numbers of fac- 
tories abroad, but also by the French quota system. 
In general, our export trade has suffered from the rising 
walls of tariffs and the rationing of imports imposed by 
exchange regulations in many countries. 

In some instances, and to a limited extent, these 
influences were counteracted during the closing months 
of the year by the artificial stimulus afforded by the 
depreciation of the sterling exchange. 

The final table shows the volume of overseas trade, 
as calculated by the Board of Trade, during each 
quarter of 1930 and 1931, expressed as an index of the 
base 1930 :— 


VoLuME oF TRADE. 








1930=100. 
Total British 
| Imports. | Exports. Re-exports. 
DD eicetsconasenonnrsncnsovsnsencctee 91-6 116-2 | 130-6 
1930 First quarter ............ 100-7 111-4 103-3 
Second quarter ......... 97-5 98-3 111-2 
Third quarter ............ 94-2 96-0 87-8 
Fourth quarter ......... 107-6 94-3 97-7 
1931 First quarter ............ 95-2 77-7 95-2 
Second quarter ......... 97-6 74-0 107-6 
Third quarter ............ 99-2 74°4 80-8 
Fourth quarter ......... 117-3 78-8 98-9 
BE ED esecnseccessecocscosces 102-3 76-2 95-6 


The decline in exports of domestic produce still looks 
impressive enough, even when it is not magnified by 
the fall in prices. Re-exports show a smaller decline 
because, in the base year 1930, they had already shrunk 
to ertremely reduced dimensions. 


INDUSTRIAL PROFITS. 

During 1931 the profits of joint-stock industrial 
undertakings reflected the increasing severity of the 
industrial depression and the widening scope of its ill- 
effects. Taking the calendar year as a whole, the 
accounts of 2,009 concerns showed a decline in net 
earnings of no less than 22.5 per cent. :— 


Net Prorit (AFTER PAYMENT OF DEBENTURE INTEREST, &C.). 





Number Reporta published in 
ot _—_ eee" ——- Increase (4) or 
ai, | aah 1931. wae 
£ £ £ % 
596 75,816,474 | 67,736,226 |— 8,080,248 | —10-6 
619 79,490,653 | 64,051,136 |—15,439,517 | —19-4 
320 24,793,702 | 15,996,685 |— 8,797,017 | —35-5 
474 26,460,390 | 12,292,859 |—14,267,531 | —53-9 
Watad cccosccce 2,009 | 206,561,219 | 160,076,906 |—46,584,313 | —22-5 








The fall was progressive throughout the year, every 
quarter—and almost every month—being worse than 
the last, while in the final three months the published 
reports showed a contraction in earnings of no legs 
than 53.9 per cent. In that quarter all groups suffered 
to a greater or lesser extent from deteriorating condi. 
tions. In the following table we show the ratio of net 
profits to preference and ordinary capital, and the 
average dividend paid on preference and ordinary shares 


during the past seventeen years, except the war period. 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS. 


Ratio 
of Profits Average Average 
to Pref. Dividend on Dividend on 

and Ord. Preference Ordinary 

Capital. Capital. Capital. 
% %. % 
aa 7:4 4-3 6°3 
SUED - ccccekeeauun 8-2 4°5 7:0 
i 9-9 4:9 8:5 
10-2 5-2 8-5 
| oes 11-7 5-1 10-2 
er 15-2 5-0 12°6 
Sh. <éoseieasoene 10:3 5:2 10-2 
RR 7:0 5:2 8-4 
TD: dnsskebeanee 9-8 5:3 9°3 
ea 10:3 5-4 9°8 
a 10-9 5°5 10°3 
iD . <iisineawiie 11-3 5-4 11-1 
i -ccGesnamenss 10°5 5-3 10°8 
Pn: <occbemcenbis ll-1 5-4 10-6 
PD penempenie 10:5 5-5 10-5 
PD snegshecuseh 9-8 5-7 9°5 
DRL: -Snasamscbeime 7-2 5-2 7:2 


The average rate of interest paid on debenture capital 
in 1931 was 5.01 per cent., as compared with 5.39 per 


cent. a year ago and 5.15 per cent. in 1929, while the 


ratio to total ordinary and preference capital of the 
amounts reserved showed a further sharp fall at 0.7 per 
cent., against 1.7 per cent. in 1930 and 1.9 per cent. 
in the previous year. In the last quarter of the year 
the average rate of ordinary dividend had fallen to 
3.9 per cent., against 8.4 per cent. in the corresponding 
quarter of 1930, while as compared with a proportion of 
15 per cent. of net profits ‘* left in the business ”’ in 
1930, there was a call on reserves of 20 per cent. in 
1931. 


COMMODITY PRICES. 


From January to the suspension of the gold standard 
in September, the progressive decline of wholesale 
prices, which was the outstanding feature of 1930, con- 
tinued unabated. Following the departure from gold, 
sterling prices naturally rose, and our index number at 
the end of September showed an increase of nearly three 
points, By the end of the year, however, our index 
was still below the level of January, 1931, while the 
average figure for the whole year, at 64.9, compares 
with 77.6 for 1930:— 








1927 = 100. 

Cereals! Other | Tex- | Min- | Miscel- io 
Date. ao Foods. | tiles. erals. {laneous. Index. 
fe ale 
Average, 1925| 114-1 | 101-0 | 124-0 | 111-8 | 108-7 | 1126 
.  1926| 102-8| 96-6| 97-2] 119-8 | 104-0 | 1046 
. 1927 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100°6 
. 1928| 103-6 | 93-8 | 105-1 2-1| 95-8 98:1 
»  1929| 96-9| 85-8 | 92-2] 95-6| 90-5) 92-4 
Average, 1930| 81-0| 77-2| 64:4| 83-6] 81-6} 76 
,, Dec.1929| 92:3] 83-6} 82:6| 92-4] 89-2 o: 
», Dee.1930} 70-0] 71-0| 51-4] 78-0] 75-2 o: 
,, Jan.1931| 67-4] 69-5] 49-2] 75-3] 172-6 .; 
» Feb. ,, 66:4| 68-0] 50-6| 76-9] 72-7| 66 
», Mar. ,, 66:9 | 67-0] 53-7] 74:5] 69-9 4h 
» BR os 70:0 | 66-6] 50-8] 72-0| 68-6 - 
» May ,, 69:0] 63-5| 48-2] 69-5] 68-2 + 
_ Ses a 68-8 | 60:2| 48-4] 72-4] 68-7 4 
» July ,, | 68-5} 60-0} 47-1] 69-7} 67-6] Os 
» Aug. ,, | 69-7] 63-5] 44-1| 70-0] 66-2] 64 
» Sept. ,, | 68-0] 68-1] 49-5] 72-9] 68-9] 6 
» Oct. ,, | 70-2] 66-9] 52-5] 73-7| 65-8) 6° 
» Nov. ,, | 70-4] 65-4] 53-7| 74-5] 66:6| 6° 
» Dec. ,, | 69-0] 65-7] 52-8] 76-7 | 66:2 A 
Average, 1931| 68:7 | 65:3] 50-0) 73:1| 68-4} 6 
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It will be noted from the above table that in each 
section into which our index is sub-divided the average 
for 1931 was below that of the previous year. 

In the next table we give the figures of our index 
number converted to a percentage of the average level 
of the last pre-war year :— 


1913 = 100. 
Cereals , : Com- 
Other | Tex- Min- | Miscel- 
Date. ~~ Foods. | tiles. | erals. jlaneous. plete 





Average 1926 | 143-9 | 154-0 | 149-6 | 145-6 | 129-5 | 143-2 
» 1927 | 139-9 | 159-3 | 153-9 | 121-6 | 124-6 | 137-6 
» 1928 | 145-0 | 149-4 | 161-7 | 111-9 | 119-3 | 135-1 
» 1929 | 135-6 | 136-8 | 141-9 | 116-2 | 112-7 | 127-2 
» 1930 | 113-4 | 122-9 | 99-1 | 101-6 | 101-5 | 106-8 
EndJune,1930) 115-1 | 124-0 | 102-4 | 100-7 | 104-7 | 108-5 
» Dec., 1930} 98-0] 113-2 | 79-1] 94:8} 93:7] 94-6 
» June, 1931} 96-3 | 95-9] 74-5] 88-0] 85-6] 87-5 
» Dec., 1931} 96-6 | 104-7 | 81-3] 93-3 | 82:4] 90-6 
Average 1931 | 96-1 104-1 77°0| 88-9} 85-35 89-3 


In spite of the rise in sterling prices since September 
it will be seen that wholesale prices at the end of the 
year were considerably below the pre-war level. 

In the following table we show the annual changes 


which have occurred in each group of prices since 
1926: — 


YEARLY AVERAGES (1924 = 100). 
1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 


Cereals and meat ...... 90:0 87:5 90-7 84:8 70:9 60-1 
Other foods ............ 90:6 93-8 87-9 80°5 72:3 61-2 
BEY ei icaverissetsses 71-1 73-1 76°8 67°4 47-1 36°6 
Minerals ...........ssccsee 100-3 83-7 77-1 80-0 70-0 61-2 
Miscellaneous ............ 98-4 94:7 90-7 85-7 177-3 64-8 


Complete index ... 89-9 86°4 84:8 79:9 67:0 56-1 


Since our departure from the gold standard, the 
Economist has compiled, for the sake of closer com- 
parisons, two additional indices, indicating, respec- 
tively, the course of the sterling prices of certain 
primary products and that of an approximately corre- 
sponding group of gold prices. We print below the 


monthly figures expressed as a percentage of the level 


of September 18, 19381: — 


(September 18, 1931 = 100.) 


Sterling 
Prices. Gold Prices. 
1931. (Primary Products.) 
September 30............ceeeeeeees 112-0 94-7 
ITED vvsccecccccoccccssccsocs 114-4 101-4 
November 25 ........cccsecesseees 114-8 98-0 
December 30.............eeeeeeeees 117-1 94-4 


_ Our final table shows the average percentage 
Increase, as compared with July, 1914, for all the 
items included in the Ministry of Labour’s cost-of- 
living figure for the past seven years: — 


AvERAGE PERCENTAGE INCREASE SINCE JULY, 1914.—All items 
(Food, Rent, Clothing, Fuel and Light, &c.). 

















Month 
(beginning of). | 1925: 1806, 1907 1928, 1929. 1980 1851 
% | % % | % % | % | % 
January ............ 75 | 75 | 68 | 67 | 66 | 53 
February ...........+ 79 | 73 | 72 | 66 | 65 | 64 | 52 
SED ‘crnenissianinin 79 | 72171 | 64 | 66 | 61 | 50 
ian 75 | 68 | 65 | 64] 62 | 57 | 47 
be a 73 | 67 | 64 | 641 61 | 55 | 47 
hens 72 | 68 | 63 | 65 | 60 | 54 | 45 
Rape 73 | 70 | 66 | 65 | 61 | 55 | 47 
aa 73 | 70 | 64 | 65 | 63 | 57 | 45 
September ......... 74| 72 | 65 | 65 | 64 | 57 | 45 
a 761 741 67 | 66 | 65 | 56 | 45 
November ......... 76 | 79 | 69 | 67 | 67 | 57 | 46 
ember ..........08 77 | 79 | 69 | 68 | 67 | 55 | 48 


Allowing for the normal seasonal tendency of prices 
increase towards mid-winter, the effect of the sus- 


Pension of the gold standard, up to the end of 1931, on 
the cost of living was negligible. 













































MONEY AND EXCHANGES. 
MONEY MARKET. 


Until the Credit-Anstalt failure in May, events 
were comparatively placid. Early in the year, financial 
accord was established between London and Paris, and 
the drain of gold from London was successfully 
checked by the reduction of the Banque de France's re- 
discount rate, by the decision of the Banque de France 
to purchase standard gold, and by the vigorous open- 
market policy of the Bank of England. This last opera- 
tion pulled the London market rate of discount up from 
2,4; to 24% per cent., thereby making the 3 per cent. 
Bank rate effective and attracting foreign short money 
to London. The leading exchange rates promptly 
moved in favour of sterling, and by March the Bank 
was able to resume its regular purchases of part of the 
Cape gold after an interval of almost exactly a year. 

Early in May, world monetary conditions became 
still easier. The New York rediscount rate was reduced 
from 2 to 1} per cent., and the Bank of England at 
once relaxed its open market policy and let it be known 
that it was no longer advisable to maintain market rate 
at 2,4 per cent. A week later Bank rate was reduced 
to 24 per cent., or to the lowest point since the war. 
This reduction, however, did not exercise its full normal 
effect upon the market, for the clearing banks made no 
change either in their rates on London deposits or on 
their minimum rates for loans to the market. The 
former rates remained at 1 per cent., and the latter at 
2 per cent. 

Then came the crisis. In May, the Credit-Anstalt 
suspended payment, and despite immediate efforts 
made on an international scale it proved impossible to 
set matters right. This initial shock to world financial 
confidence rapidly affected Germany, and withdrawals 
of short money from Germany had by the end of a fort- 
night reached such dimensions as seriously to threaten 
her gold reserves and the stability of the mark. Fora 
few days it looked as if an immediate crash was 
inevitable. 

Fortunately there came temporary relief, in the form 
of the Hoover moratorium declaration backed in more 
tangible form by a rediscount credit of $100 millions 
granted to the Reichsbank by various foreign central 
banks acting through the B.I.S. For a few weeks the 
situation was saved, but then confidence again waned 
as a result of serious business failures in Germany and 
the delays in obtaining a general adoption of the 
Hoover moratorium. By the middle of July the crisis 
had become more acute t’ n ever, for the Danatbank 
suspended payment, and the German Government had 
to proclaim a brief bank holiday, followed by drastic 
restrictions upon financial operations of every kind. 
These ultimately developed into the Standstill Agree- 
ment between Germany and her foreign creditors, first 
reached in August, and renewed early in the current 
year. 

Until early July, the London money market appeared 
unaffected by the serious news from the Continent, but 
London was soon implicated in the crisis, the more so 
as foreign opinion had been perturbed by the position of 
the British national finances. Foreign centres began to 
draw on their London balances, partly in order to 
strengthen their own cash position, and partly through 
fear that difficulties might be put in the way of the 
withdrawal of funds. During July, the Bank lost 
£30,000,000 of gold, and Bank rate was hurriedly raised 
first to 34 and then to 44 per cent. The market reflected 
the growing tension by raising its rate to 445 per cent. 


In the following seven weeks there came the 
revelations ’’ in the May report on the state of our 
national finances, and the opening of the Bank of 
England’s Paris and New York credits, amounting in 
all to £50,000,000. These were accompanied by the in 
crease in the fiduciary note issue from £260,000,000 
to £275,000,000, and were followed by the downfall 
of the Labour Government. Then came the National 
Government, the balancing of the Budget, and the 


ae 


So 









arranging of the £80,000,000 Treasury credit in Paris 
and New York. All this time the drain of funds from 
London continued, for confidence by then had been 
destroyed, and banks in France and the United States 
were faced with ugly rushes by their customers. 
Germany was by then being propped up by the stand- 
still agreement, and foreign funds in other Central 
European countries were equally irrecoverable. 

On September 21st, the breaking-point was reached. 
Withdrawals of foreign funds from London had by then 
reached £200,000,000, and the Bank and Treasury 
credits were both practically exhausted. The Bank of 
England received authority to suspend gold payments; 
Bank rate was raised to 6 per cent.; the Stock Ex- 
change was closed for two days, restrictions were 
imposed upon foreign exchange dealings, and the pound 
fell initially to a discount of 20 per cent. 

The next few weeks passed fairly comfortably. 
Money became relatively plentiful, and the clearing 
banks largely suspended their weekly making-up opera- 
tions. Withdrawals of foreign funds were partly 
checked and partly offset by the return of funds from 
abroad stimulated by the growing confidence in the 
new Government. The exchanges were also supported 
by speculative purchases of sterling in foreign centres 
based on the outcome of the general election, and 
further confidence was created at the end of October by 
the successful repayment of £20 millions of the Bank 
of England’s Paris and New York credits. It is true 


that £15 millions of gold had to be shipped to cover this 
operation, but as the gold standard was suspended, this 
gold loss gave rise to no misgivings. The crisis had 
shifted to the United States, for September and October 
witnessed heavy gold shipments from New York, and a 
rise in that country’s rediscount rate from 14 to 34 per 
cent. 

It was, however, only outward ease. The immobilisa- 
tion of funds in Germany under the standstill agree- 
ment, the parlous plight of Central Europe, the sus- 
pension of the gold standard by the Scandinavian 
countries, the hurried general abandonment of the gold 
exchange standard, and banking difficulties all over the 
world, between them produced a continual crop of un- 
founded rumours as to the stability of London houses. 
The discount market in turn began to feel doubts as to 
the wisdom of taking up German renewal bills drawn 
under the standstill agreement, and all bank bills were 
carefully scrutinised and dealt with on their merits. As 
a result, discriminatory rates were quoted, for while 
unimpeachable bills were dealt in at rates which at one 
time ran down to 54 per cent., 53 and even 6 per cent. 
was charged for German renewals. The market in bank 
bills in fact became extremely narrow, and business 
was largely confined to Treasury bills. As a result of 
this, there was often to be obtained a wide and 
remunerative turn between the tender rate for new 
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Treasury bills and the rate for ‘‘ hot ’’ Treasuries the 
following week. 




















































In November, sterling depreciated heavily once 


more, and money became tight, as a result, mainly, of 
preparation for the December War Loan dividend: 
for by the end of the month public deposits at the Bank 
had been raised to £27,000,000. Afterwards, the pay. 
ment of the dividend produced its usual artificial ease, 
with money unlendable at rates running down to 8 per 
cent. Discount rates on bank bills, however, continued 
to reflect the strain. 


In December, the announcement by the German 


Government that there would be no discrimination 
against bills maturing after the expiry of the standstill 
agreement, then due to take place on February 29, 
1932, and the consequent decision of London banks and 
accepting houses to continue accepting German re. 
newal bills right up to February 29th gave only partial 
relief to the tension. The year closed with the problems 
both of the money market and the world at large 
awaiting a final settlement. 


The course of Bank rate in different countries during 
1930 is summarised below :— 


INTERNATIONAL COMPARISONYOF? BANK Rates. 


End of Montbs of 1931. 
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P B Silaiclselel#ieaisi4i2 ; 
eVEIEIEISISi/S/ 6/8138) 818 
sieiai(*|F iS i8 isle 8|5| gis 
“> | é)°)2\a|s 
%1%)] %|] % | %)1%1%1%)] %1%1%1%I% 
London ........+0+: 313 |3 | 2h] 2a] 4atl 4a} 6 16 16 | 6 len 
EE cemtesiinnaal 2)2|2/2)]2 [2 [2 |2 | 2 | 2g] 2p} olen 
as is |5 |5 15 15 17 | 10 101} 8 |8 | 8 | 7 (|6-8 
New York Federal) 

Reserve 2 }2 12 | 3h] 1b] 1b] 1b] 1b] Sasi 33] 3h 2-2 
Amsterdam SBIBIMIS IZ IZ IB is isis is Be 
Selatan: 41/41/41/414/1414 | 8l6]6 l6 4-6 
Stockholm 31/3 13 13 |3 14 14 | 816 16 16 \4-09 
Copenhagen 34 | 34: | 33: | 38] 33: | 34] 33] 6e16 | 6 16 |4-2 
Brussels ..... 24 | 24 | 24 | 2h | 24 | 2h | 2h | 2h | 24 | 24 | 2g [2-50 
Madrid ..... 6 |6 |6 16 | 6 | 6} | 6b | 6h | 6b] 6h | 6b [6-24 
IY ccccssiinnsensed 54 | 54] 58 | 58] 53) 5] 5417 17 17 17 (5-88 
eeepc 2121/2/2142 412/242 )2 /2 |2 2-0 
Helsingfors 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 8d | 8 8 |6°52 
RII. scccasesevesd 7 | 72) 73 | 72] 7A] TRL 7 17 =«417~«4«7~«| 7 lt 
Prague 41/41/1414 14 14 15 | 6 | 6b] 64] 6 [4-80 
Vienna 5 |}5 |5 | 5 | hello j10 10 | 8 | 8 |7-21 
Tokio 5+1) 5-1) 5-1) 5-2] 5-1] 5-1) 5-2) 5-1) 5-8) 6-6] 6-6)5-40 
Calcutta ............ 71/7/17 |}6 16/617 18 18 | 8 | 8 {7-09 
Athens ............ 9/9 1/9 |9 |9 |9 ]9 jaz jaz jaa {a2 |9-89 
Bucharest 9 9 8 & 8 8 & 8 8 8 8 {8-25 
Budapest .. 53 | 53 | 58 | 5317 919 8 8 8 | 8 (6-89 
Belgrade..... 5) | 54 | 53 | 58] 6b | 74 | 7h | 7h | 7h) 7h | Th 646 
Danzig ..... 51/5 1/515 |15 log}? }6 1615 | 5 |5-59 
SE ik eopsaine 6i/6i6lels/6l/6 16/6 \6 16 16 |6-0 





+ From July 23rd to 29th, 34 per cent. 

t From August lst to 11th, 15 percent. 

§ From October 8th to 14th, 24 per cent. 

a From September llth to 24th, 5 per cent.; from September 25th to 27th, 
6 per cent. 

5 From September 21st to 24th, 5 per cent.; from September 25th to 27tb, 
6 per cent. 

¢ From September 5th to 20th, 4 per cer*.; from September 2Ist to 25th, 
5 per cent. 

d From October lst to 11th, 7} per cent.; from October 12th to 25th, 9 per cent, 

e From June 8th to 14th, 6 per cent. 

Jf From July 13th to 16th, 6 per cent.; from JulyZ17th to 27th, 7 per cent. 


The general increase during the latter part of the 
vear well reflects the crisis and the prevailing tension. 
In view of the suspension of the gold standard by some 
countries, the hurried jettisoning of the gold exchange 
standard by others, the difficulties not only of Germany 
and Central Europe but also of certain South American 
countries, and the huge movements of gold directly due 
to these developments, it is by no means surprising 
that most central banks have had to invoke the weapon 
of a high rediscount rate in order to protect themselves. 
Nor is it easy to envisage much cheaper money rates 
until more settled conditions are established. 

We append our usual table of London rates :— 


Lonpon Rares. 


Whole Year 


1922. | 1923, 1924 1805 1926. 





1921] 1928] 199| 1930 1931. 





enveeccnese four | one | none] four | none} one | none| five | four | four 
% | % % 1% %™1% 1% | % | * 
Highest Bank 6 
TALE .....0ceeee 5 4 4 5 5 5 5 

Lowest Bankrate) 3 | 3 | 4 | 4 | 5 | 4] 4 3 | 4 
Avge. Bank rate |3/13/10)3/13/0| 4/0/0|4/11/0} 5 |4/13/0/4/13/0|5/10/0} 3/8/5 3st 
Avg. market rate 
Best 3 mths’ bills | 2/13/0 are tars 4/2/0|4/10/3)4/4/10) 4/3/0) 5/5/4 2/12/3 sal 
Difference......... 1/0/10) 1/0/ 9 9/3} 9/ 9/9) 8/2) 7/0 4/8) 16/2 
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BANK CLEARINGS. 


It was inevitable that depressed trade, lower com- 
modity prices and the growing stagnation of financial 
business should for the second year in succession have 
been the cause of serious reductions in bankers’ clear- 
ings in 1931, as compared with the preceding year. 
Still, in so far as metropolitan and country clearings 
are concerned, the reduction is less than might have 
been expected. 


ee  ————————— 





Decrease in Decrease in 1930 
1931, comparison with in comparison with 
1930. 1929. 
LE ———— 
£ Mn. % 

Town clearings............ x 
Metropolitan clearings... 
Country clearings ...... 7 

Grand Total......... 








The 1931 decrease in town clearings is amply ex- 
plained by the absence of Stock Exchange and discount 
market activity and by the dearth of new capital issues. 
The contraction in metropolitan and country clearings 
is not inordinate when the fall in retail prices is taken 
into account, and while the returns of metropolitan 
clearings for the fourth quarter of the year were such 
as to confirm other despondent accounts of the 1931 
Christmas trade, country clearings gave evidence of a 
slight, precarious improvement in business. Provincial 
clearings were on the whole disappointing. Taking 1930 
and 1931 as a whole, Nottingham showed a decrease of 
25.3 per cent., Sheffield one of 15.5 per cent., and 
Bradford, Leicester, Liverpool and Manchester declines 
of 10 to 15 per cent. The only redeeming feature in the 
provincial clearing returns is that as the year pro- 
gressed the contraction below 1930, taken quarter by 
quarter, narrowed steadily from 17 per cent. for the 
first quarter to 3.4 per cent. for the last. This possibly 
points to some gradual improvement of trade. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES. 


The year opened calmly, but an underlying strain 
was evident, and events were soon to prove how severe 
this strain was to be. January saw sterling very steady 
and firm against all the principal currencies, the range 
between highest and lowest during the month against 
the dollar being 4.8541 and 4.85, and against the 
franc 123.92 and 123.66. February opened ominously 
with a moratorium declared on foreign debt payments 
by Peru, and the revelation of a large Budget deficit 
in Australia. This was preceded by a rapid deprecia- 
tion of the Australian exchange, the sight buying rate, 
London on Australia, rising from £109 16s. 3d. per £100 
on January 8th to £131 10s. on January 28th. Sterling 
never went below 4.8537 against the dollar, and was at 
one time 4.8631, and maintained itself well against all 
other currencies. The peseta began to show signs of 
deterioration, but recovered in March. March pro- 
gressed with the same air of tranquillity, and funds 
were attracted to London from both Paris and New 
York. Sterling ranged between 4.86 and 4.8545 and 
124.224 and 123.974 against the franc and dollar respec- 
tively, and against other currencies showed no great 
change, the tendency if anything being in our favour. 
The peseta was firmer. On April 1st the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer anticipated a deficit of £23,000,000, 
but sterling remained to all intents and purposes un- 
affected, the franc rate actually touching 124.43} and 
the dollar 4.8629, other currencies being quoted equally 
in favour of the £. The peseta again weakened to 

90 as a result of loss of confidence owing to 
Political uncertainty which found its echo in the pro- 
clamation of the Republic and the flight of the king on 
the 14th. At the same time it was evident that the 
world monetary position was gradually becoming in- 
volved. 

In May the Credit-Anstalt was declared to be in diffi- 
culties, and towards the end of the month the United 
States began to make heavy withdrawals of funds from 

urope. The exchanges, however, showed no symp- 








toms of serious disturbance. 
and lowest, was 4.8635 and 4.86}, the franc 124.45} and 
124.163. As a result of continued political uncertainty 
the peseta weakened to 56.40 at one time, the best rate 
during the month being 46.52}, but between these 
quotations fluctuations were frequent and wide. Early 
in June there began a panic drain of funds from Ger- 
many, followed by Mr Hoover’s proposal for an all- 
round moratorium on political debts and the granting 
to the Reichsbank of an emergency credit by the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank and European Central 
Banks. Sterling ranged between 4.8644 and 4.8645 to 
the dollar and 124.11 and 124.284 to the franc, and was 
correspondingly firm against other currencies. Pesetas 
were weak and irregular, and fluctuated wildly between 


The dollar rate, highest 


58.25 and 47.90. In July, after the closing of the 
German banks and stock exchange, a_ relatively 
sharp break was recorded in sterling, and simul- 


taneously a heavy drain of the gold reserves of the 


Bank of England set in, leading to a record withdrawal 
of £5,000,000 in one day on the 16th. The New York 
rate moved from 4.8644 to 4.84.5, Paris from 124.274 
to 123,124, and Amsterdam from 12.09} to 12.02}. 
Berlin went at one time to 25.75. Between July 28rd 
and 25th heavy gold withdrawals from the United King- 
dom established new records. August opened with the 
grant of a credit of £50,000,000 by France and the 
United States to the Bank of England, but another 
sharp fall in sterling followed. 

After the formation of the National Government, 
sterling touched 4.85 against the dollar and 123.624 
against the franc. The peseta weakened to 57.25. 
Amsterdam was quoted at 12.034. From this time 
onwards Berlin forward quotations became largely 
nominal, and remained so till the end of the year. 
Following the suspension of gold payments by the Bank 
of England, the London Stock Exchange and most 
foreign bourses were closed, and stock exchange and 
foreign exchange dealings in London were controlled. 
Marks were heavily offered in most markets. Sterling 
rates crashed, the dollar touching 3.65, francs 91.00, 
Brussels 25.75, Milan 72.00, Zurich 19.00, Amsterdam 
8.75, Berlin 15.50, Madrid 40.75; other currencies 
following suit. In the last quarter of the year the erisis 
was accentuated, and exchange fluctuations became 
more violent. Control of the movement of foreign ex- 
change was gradually enforced all over Central Europe. 
These measures meant, in fact, that the countries con- 
cerned were no longer on an effective gold standard, 
and, although the quotations of their exchanges re- 
mained in most cases round about their former levels, 
they were henceforth merely nominal. 

A heavy drain of gold from New York set in in Octo- 
ber mostly towards France. At the end of the month the 
Bank of England repaid £20,000,000 of the £50,000,000 
Franco-American credit granted on August Ist. During 
this period, and in spite of the stringent restrictions, 
the position of the Reichsbank had steadily deteriorated, 
until on November 3rd the cover for the note issue was 
only 27 per cent. On November 5th the National 
Cabinet was formed in Great Britain, one of its first 
acts being the introduction of the Abnormal Imports 
Bill. Otherwise the month was quiet, but there were 
still symptoms of underlying strain. In December the 
departure of Japan from the gold standard, the 
further drastic tightening up abroad of Exchange 
restrictions and the declaration of a moratorium 
by many States, notably Hungary and Uruguay, 
showed that the crisis was becoming even more 
intense. The reaction of sterling to these events was 
at first comparative steadiness in early October at 
about 3.90 to the dollar and 99 to the france, but a sharp 
decline set in towards the end of the month, which 
brought the rate to 3.67 to the dollar and 93 to the franc 
on November 8rd. Apart from minor fluctuations rather 
above this level, this rate was maintained until the last 
week in November, when there was a further drop on 
December 2nd to 3.23 to the dollar and 82§ to the 
franc. Some slight recovery followed, and the year 
closed with the rate at 3.894 to the dollar and 86,4 to 
the franc. Silver, which touched its lowest price for 
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the year at 124d. on May 29th, a level also reeorded 
on other dates, rose on the departure from the gold 
standard to round about 174d. at the beginning of 
October and to its highest level of 2144d. on Novem- 
ber 10th, and reacted at intervals to the influences of 
speculative buying, the possibility of war in China, and 
also in lesser degree to the proposals for an international 
conference on silver, and the possible introduction of 
bimetallism. The silver exchanges were naturally 
favourably affected, Shanghai rising to 2s. 04d. and 
Hong Kong to 1s. 63d. 

The following table is extracted from statistics pub- 
lished by Messrs. Samuel Montagu and Company :— 


Rats or ExcHance as CoMPARED WITH Pre-War Parity oF 
THE £ STERLING. 


Compared with ite | Present quotation 








Pre-war ParValue | of the £ Sterling as 
Peounr Dec. 31, | Dec, 31, |the & Sterling isat | compared with its 
Par 1930. 1931. @ Premium of Pre-war Value 
Value Middle | Middle 
E Rate. Rate. 
End End End End 
1930. 1931. 1930. 1931. 
| % % £e dj as. 
France..... 25-207 123-67 86-50 390-62 | 243:16| 418 2/3 8 8 
Belgium... |25-207 173-81%°/122-00® | 589-50 | 383-99 | 6 17 11 | 416 10 
Italy ...... 25-207 92-75 66-874 | 268 165-30} 313 7/213 1 
Spain....... 25-207 46-20 40-00 83-28 58-69; 116 73,111 9 
Norway.... |18-13 18-16 18-25 0-16 0-67; 1 0 OFF 101 
Portugal... | 4-5(534d) |108} 1093 2,305 2,339 24 1 «0124 7 at 
Greece ... |25-207 375 265 1,388 951 1417 6j1010 3 
Roumania |25-207 8174 570 3,143 2,161 32 8 732212 3 
Finland .. |25-207 193 235 666 832 713 219 6 St 
Uzecho- 
slovakia |24-02 163# 1143 582 317 616 5;415 4 
Buenos 
i 47§d 353d 40pa 33-21 17-2311 6 8}1 3 5 
Rio de 
Janeiro 16d 427d 4434 | 276 276 310 51,315 3 
Shanghai(a)} 2/4d 1/5d W1lly 64-70 19-15 {1 12 at 1 310 
Japan ..... 2/0%d 2/040 2/040 0-25 0-26); 1 0 OF 1 O OF 
At Disjcount of 
New York | 4°874 4-858 3-39 0-36 30°45 19 11 13 11 
Montreal 4-874 4-864) 4-01) 0-20 17-62 19 113 16 5} 
Holland .. |12-086 12-06 8-46 0-22 | 30-00 19 11} 14 0 
Switeerland)25-207 25-048 | 17-37% 0-65 31-07 19 103 13 3% 
Sweden .., 18-13 18-123 | 17-90 0-01 1:27) 1 19 9 
Denmark [18-13 18-10 0-19t 0-17/1 0 0 19 113 
Germany.. |20-418 20-38% | 14-31} 0-15 29-90 19 11} 14 0 
India ...... 1/4d 1S5éid} 1/6fd} 10-10 11-88 17 113 17 7 


(a) Quotation, 31/7/14. © 1 Belga = 5 Francs. + At premiumfof. 


Comparisons cannot be made with pre-war parity for Poland and Austria, as the 
currency in these countries has been altered in the interval. 


GOLD OUTPUT AND MOVEMENTS. 


The many big gold movements of the year are best 
illustrated by the following table of Central Bank 
holdings :— 


CenTRaL Bank Gotp Srocks. 
($ millions: foreign currencies converted at par of exchange.) 


1931. 
cc __—saw1932. 
Week ending :— Jan. 10. Sept.19. Oct. 31. Jan. 9. 
Bank of England ............ 710 660 660 588 
U.S. Reserve Banks ......... 2,994 3,486 2,738 2,986 
Banque de France ......... 2,118 2,296 2,534 2,695* 
EEUEEEEIEEE, . coccoccocosecncess 527 321 266 234 
Netherlands Bank ............ 171 267 336 354 
National Bank of Belgium 191 224 357 354 
Swiss National Bank ...... 138 234 422 464 
Bank of Sweden ............. 65 61 57 54* 
Bank of Norway ...........+ 39 39 32 32 
Bank of Italy —............0++ 279 285 294 297 
Bank of Japan ............+.+ 412 407 342 244t 
* Week ending January 2. +t Decemberl 


The total gold holdings of the above central banks 
expanded from $7,644 to $8,302 millions during the 
year, a net increase of $658 millions, or £133 millions. 
The distribution, however, was greatly altered. 

At the beginning of the year the United States held 
89.2 per cent. of the gold, France 27.7 per cent., 
England 9.3 per cent., Germany 6.9 per cent., and 
Japan 5.4 per cent. The two Scandinavian countries 
held between them 1.4 per cent., and the remaining 
European countries 10.1 per cent. Thus already 
France and the United States held two-thirds of the 
entire amount. By the end of the year the percentage 
proportions had changed to 35.8 per cent. for the 
United States, 82.4 per cent. for France, 7.1 per cent. 
for England, 2.8 per cent. for Germany, and 2.9 per 
cent. for Japan. The Scandinavian gold holdings had 
fallen to 1.1 per cent., but those of the remaining 


European countries had risen from 10.1 to 17.8 per 
cent. Thus the joint holdings of France and the 
United States were, in proportion to the total amount 
much the same at the end as at the beginning of the 
year. The countries who increased their percentage 
most were Holland, Belgium and Switzerland. Amon 
the causes of these movements were the withdrawal of 
funds from Berlin, London, and to a lesser degree from 
New York; the abandonment of the gold exchange 
standard by Holland, Belgium and Switzerland, the 
replacement by these central banks of devisen by 
gold coin and bullion, and the flight of refugee capital 
to Holland and Switzerland. 


NEW CAPITAL ISSUES. 


A blight fell on the new issue market during 1931. 
In the first half of the year the total amount of new 
capital offerings was little more than half that recorded 
for the first half of 1980. ‘Thereafter the world crisis 
hit London with relentless force. In the second half 
of the year new capital applications reached the puny 
total of £12.9 millions, in comparison with £98.2 
millions and £110.9 millions respectively in the corre- 
sponding periods of 1930 and 1929. A mere £4 millions 
represents the total new financing in the December 
quarter by home trade and industry. No foreign or 
Colonial Government or corporation, no foreign railway, 
no rubber, oil or mining company floated an issue in 
London between October Ist last and the end of the 
year. The British Government floated no fresh loan, 
though National Savings Certificates brought in £10.7 
millions net, new sales having steadily exceeded en- 
cashments in the first three quarters of the year, in 
spite of widespread unemployment. In the December 
quarter, however, the tide turned, encashments exceed- 
ing new sales. The year's total of new issues, apart 
from British Government borrowing, was £92 millions 
against £202 millions in 1930. The total for the 
December quarter was no more than £3.9 millions, as 
compared with £75.3 millions in the December quarter 
of 1930. In the second half of the year, only two 
British corporations entered the market—the Borough 
of Walsall and the Galloway Water Power Company, 
while Tanganyika, with a July loan of £3,500,000 in 
4 per cent. stock at 944, was the only representative in 
the six months of all overseas governments, Imperial 
or foreign. Issues obtained for use abroad totalled 
about £47 millions in 1931, against £97 millions in 1930 
and £87 millions in 1929. After July, however, over- 
seas financing practically ceased. As much as four- 
fifths of the total new money under all heads was sub- 
scribed in the form of fixed interest obligations. 
Altogether, in the first part of the year, activity in the 
capital market was retarded by the economic crisis, in- 
creasing dislocation in world finance, the need for 
economy and the grave uncertainty of the outlook. In 
the second half of the year the rise in interest rates, 
and the departure of sterling from gold, coming on top 
of earlier difficulties, practically brought new issue 
activity to a standstill. Similar conditions applied 
both to flotations offered directly to subscribers, and 
those effected by Stock Exchange ‘‘ introductions.’ 
The total nominal capital issued by the latter method 
during the year was only £8,757,183, compared with 
£22,158,480 in 1930, and £31,519,934 in 1929. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE, 

Although an industrial recovery was anticipated iD 
many quarters in the early part of 1931 under the 
stimulus of cheap money, the causes of depressiov 
proved too deep-seated. The Stock Exchange was ready 
to respond to the first signs of improvement, but none 
were forthcoming. 

Equity share values were relatively steady, with 4 
slightly downward tendency, during the first three 
months of the year. They declined sharply in April and 
May under the shadow of the financial crisis, were 
sensitive to the better atmosphere prevailing in June 
after the announcement of the Hoover Plan and de- 
clined again in July and August on hope deferred. 0 
September and October values regained almost the 
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whole of the ground lost during the year in a couple of 
\umps—the first registering the adjustment of prices to 
“devaluation ’’ and the second reflecting popular 
optimism as to the improved competitive power of 
British industry. By the end of the year, more than 
the whole of this latter rise had been lost. In brief, 
share values sagged rather than slumped, and the 
avidity with which the markets snatched at any 
plausible excuse for buying was as much a commentary 
on the relative strength of the underlying position as 
the failure of each short-lived upward movement was 
indicative of the helplessness of the Stock Exchange in 
the face of depressing world factors. 

For holders of fixed-interest, as distinct from equity 
stocks, the year was more disastrous. In 1931, the 
consciousness of a falling national income, which had 
driven some holders of ordinary stocks to seek refuge 
in gilt-edged and prior charges, began to prejudice the 
latter’s own security in the popular estimation. While 
money remained cheap, fears of budgetary dis- 
equilibrium held back the values of British Government 
stocks. Almost immediately after Britain had balanced 
her Budget, she left the gold standard. The resulting 
“inflation ’’ panic, with its flight from fixed-interest 
securities, would probably have been short-lived even 
in the absence of special Stock Exchange restrictions 
on speculative dealings (which were partially removed 
before the end of the year). ‘The immediate and severe 
rise in short-money rates, however, which followed the 
decision of September, was sufficient to prevent a really 
sustained recovery in prices even after the market had 
realised that gilt-edged quotations need not fluctuate 
with gold exchange movements, under an inconvertible 
currency regime. 

The fall in the value of equity stocks was more severe 
among the ‘‘ less speculative ’’ groups, like banks and 
investment trust companies, than among “ in- 
dustrials ’’ as a whole. There were two reasons for 
this phenomenon. Liquidation of the latter, a year 


BRITISH SECURITY VALUES IN 1930-31. 
(Actuaries’ Index, December 31, 1928 = 100.) 





ago, had reached an advanced stage, whereas with the 
former it had scarcely begun. Secondly, companies 
like investment trusts whose earnings in any one year 
reflect, broadly, the earnings of other companies at an 
earlier period, generally show stable results in the early 
stages and rapidly declining figures in the later stages 
of a depression. Broadly speaking, holders of British 
Government stocks and of high-grade domestic fixed- 
interest securities had much the same unfavourable 
€xperience. Holders of Dominion and foreign fixed- 
interest securities fared, on the average, much worse, 
Particularly in the case of Indian and New Zealand 
stocks, where losses were demonstrably severe, in view 
of the fact that the payment of their interest was never 
in question. Despite the publicity given to Australian 
finance and politics, none of the issues showed a very 
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considerable further decline, after their recession in 
1930. Defaults and rumours of defaults seriously 
affected the prices of foreign bonds, heavy capital 
losses having been suffered either through the cessation 
of interest remittances or for political reasons. 

The lot of railway stockholders was harder still, 
though losses were less considerable than in the case 
of foreign concerns where, in some cases, exchange 
difficulties aggravated the effect of decreased trafic 
receipts. Home rail prior securities suffered almost as 
much as equities, partly owing to fears for the 
‘‘ Chancery ’’ status of the senior stocks of the two 
largest concerns. 

The year 1931 produced no sensational revela- 
tions ’’ like those of the Hatry defalcations in 1929 or 
the Royal Mail debacle in 1930. Apart from a few 
eases, like that of the Swedish group, the net decline 
in values was extensive rather than severe, the 
markets’ capacity for further deflation, at the begin- 
ning of 1931, being limited. 

For holders of more speculative shares, the year was 
far from happy. Various restriction schemes failed to 
bring supplies of raw materials into harmony with pro- 
gressively declining demand. Some of the leading oil 
and copper shares, in particular, lost over 50 per cent. 
of their value at the beginning of the year. South 
African gold mining shares alone attracted increased 
attention, but the much announced boom repeatedly 
refused to start, despite the considerable premium at 
which the price of gold stood in terms of sterling. 

Stock Exchange prospects are inextricably bound up 
with the settlement of outstanding economic and 
political questions which are of concern to the whole 
world. Any settlement which appealed to popular 
opinion as being reasonable and practicable would have 
far-reaching effects on security values, since technically 
the markets are well-placed for recovery. On the other 
hand, the indefinite continuance of world economic 
dislocation must tend to prolong the stagnation of 
business and the paralysis of legitimate speculative 
enterprise, which were the most depressing factors in 
the Stock Exchange story of 1931. 


ee 


LABOUR CONDITIONS. 


Although the number of trade disputes begun in 1931 
was slightly less than in the previous year, the number 
of workers involved, directly and indirectly, was con- 
siderably higher, while the total number of working 
days lost in stoppages throughout the year showed an 
increase of over 50 per cent. as compared with 1930. 
We show below the Ministry of Labour’s figures for the 
past five years :— 


Ww ee ~! —" en in 

Number of a, vento wigs Working 
_—— Disputes B ae rag = Days of All 
- Beginning [ae * | Disputes in 

in Year. Progress 

. 3 . during 
Directly. | Indirectly. ee 

308 90,000 18,000 1,170,000 
SD: iepunesesh 302 80,000 44,000 1,390,000 
—— 431 493,000 40,000 8,290,000 
TD enesepers 422 286,000 21,000 4,400,000 
BOR sbvercoes 419 424,600 65,100 6,985,000 


The two largest disputes occurred in the cotton and 
coal-mining industries, and together were responsible 
for nearly two-thirds of the workpeople affected and for 
over three-quarters of the aggregate number of working 
days lost. Although there was no marked improvement 
in employment until the fourth quarter of 1931, there 
was not, as in the previous year, a steady monthly de- 
cline in the numbers at work. The downward move- 
ment was checked in February last, and a slight im- 
provement occurred during the next three months, par- 
ticularly in the seasonal trades and in several branches 
of the textile industry. From June to September con- 
ditions deteriorated, and in the latter month a record 
figure of 2,897,000 persons unemployed was reached. 
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Following the suspension of the gold standard, howeve 
the tide turned, and the situation in most industeie 
by the end of 1931 evidenced some improvement, i 
estimated that the number of insured workers in oo 
ployment at the end of the year amounted to 9,593 000 
as compared with 9,475,000 in December, 1930. The 
monthly figures of registered unemployed during the 
past two years are as follows :— 
NumBers (INSURED AND UNINSURED) REGISTERED AT 
EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES, &O. 
(At date of Ministry of Labour Monthly Returns.) 
(000’s omitted.) 
1931. 


, 1930. 193], 
January ...... 1,534 2,671 | July ............ 2,072 2,783 
February ...... 1,582 2,694 | August ......... 2,106 28% 
March ......... 1,731 2,655 | September...... 2,230 2,897 
April ............ 1,752 2,594 | October......... 2,308 2,792 
BEEF eccasesceses 1,823 2,580*) November...... 2,359 2,688 
DD cccconetinaes 1,947 2,736 | December...... 2,725 2,574 
* May 18. 


In considering the above figures, the effect of the 
recent regulations governing the payment of benefit 
must be borne in mind. It is estimated by the Ministry 
of Labour that by December 21st approximately 
90,000 persons, most of whom were women, had ceased 
to register at the exchanges, although apparently they 
were still without work. , 

Unemployment among insured workers during the 
year averaged 21.3 per cent. (wholly unemployed 16.7 
per cent., and temporarily stopped 4.8 per cent.) as 
compared with 16.1 per cent in 1930 and 10.4 per cent. 
in 1929. 

The following table shows the movement of the un- 
employed percentage in recent years :— 

PERCENTAGE UNEMPLOYED AMONG INSURED WoRKPEOPLE 

In Great Britain AND NORTHERN IRELAND. 


1927. | 1928. | 1929. 








| 1925. | 1926. 











1930. | 1931. 


End of— % %0 % % %0 % | % 
January. 11-5 | 11-0 |*12-0 | 10-7 | 12-3 | 12-6 | 21:5 
February.. | 11-3 | 10-4 | 10-9 | 10-4 | 12-2 | 13-1 | 21-7 
March.... 1l-1| 9-8] 9-8} 9-5} 10-1 | 14-0} 21-5 
April ...... 10-9} 9-1} 9-4] 9-5] 9-9] 14-6 | 20-9 
May ...... 10-9 |*14-3 | 8-7} 9-8} 9-9] 15-3 | 20:8 
June ...... 11-9 |*14-6 | 8-8) 10-7} 9-8] 15-8 | 21:8 
July ...... 11-2 |*14-4 | 9-2] 11-6] 9-9 | 17-1 | 22-6 
August 12-1 |*14-0 | 9-3 | 11-6 | 10-1 | 17-5 | 22-7 
September | 12-0 |*13-7 | 9-3 | 11-4 | 10-0 | 17-6 | 22:6 
October. 11-4 |*13-6 | 9-5 | 11-8] 10-4 | 18-7 | 21-9 
November | 11-0 |*13-5 | 9-9] 12-1 | 11-0 | 19-1 | 21-4 
December | 10-4 |*11-9 | 9-8 | 11-2 | 11-1 | 20-2 | 20-9 





* Excluding work le in the coal-mining industry who were 
disqualified > sealaiipuneed benefit wala to the gute. 

There was considerable improvement throughout the 
year in the textile and clothing trades and in the manv- 
facture of iron and steel, with the exception of pig iron. 
On the other hand, building, coal-mining, engineering, 
motor vehicle manufacture, shipbuilding, hotel services 
and the distributive trades recorded a falling-off in 
activity. 

The decline in the average level of wage rates in 1931 
exceeded that of any year since 1922. The changes 
recorded in the industries for which statistics are avail- 
able resulted in an aggregate net decrease of approxi- 
mately £405,000 in the weekly full-time rates of some 
3,000,000 workpeople, and in a net increase of about 
£5,000 in those of 46,000 workers. The groups most 
adversely affected by the fall in wages were Scottish 
and South Wales coal miners, railway engineers, 
operatives in the Yorkshire woollen and worsted trade, 
and boot and shoe and building employees. The average 
decrease in all industries during the year was equal to 
over 2 per cent. On balance, hours of labour were !2- 
creased during 1931. Of the workers affected, 239,000 
experienced an increase and 108,000 a reduction. The 
average net increase was 151,000 hours per week a8 
compared with a decline of 873,000 hours in 1930. The 
bulk of the workers affected were employed in the coal- 
mining industry, where the application of the Cea 
Mines Act of 1930 resulted in the adoption of 7}-hov" 
shifts. 
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IL—CONDITIONS IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 
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A.—EUROPE. 
FRANCE. 


During the past year the general economic crisis 
made itself very much more felt in France, and the 
effect of this can be traced in practically the whole of 
the figures given below, as representing the compara- 
tive result of the national effort during the year. 


Trade and Production. — Exports totalled 
30,421,327,000 francs (80,829,434 tons), as compared 
with 42,835,000,000 francs (36,680,000 tons), and 
imports 42,199,000,000 francs (58,095,899 tons), 
against 52,510,800,000 frances (60,920,000 tons) in 1930. 
All categories under both headings were smaller, with 
the exception of imports of foodstuffs, which were 
nearly 20 per cent. larger owing to two poor wheat 
harvests in succession. Steel production totalled 
7,800,000,000 tons, against 9,447,000,000 tons in 1930. 
The number of blast furnaces in activity in December 
was 90, against 188 in the corresponding month of 
1930. Coal output totalled 51,062,000 tons, against 
55,026,000 tons in 1980. Imported coal amounted to 
28,900,000 tons, including 5,800,000 tons from the Saar 
district. The general index of industrial production, 
which reached high record levels at 144 during the 
earlier months of 1930 (1913 = 100) and which stood 
at 184 in December, 1930, dropped to 115 in Novem- 
ber, as compared with means of 140 in 1930, 139 in 
1929, and 127 in 1928. Rubber manufactures again 
took the lead and stood at 854 in November, as com- 
pared with means of 898 in 1930, 861 in 1929 and 587 
in 1928. Motor-car production came next with 490, 
against means of 640, 657 and 610 for the previous 
three years. The figure for metallurgical output 
dropped from 119 in November, 1930, to 89 on Novem- 
ber, 1931, textiles from 86 to 62 and leather from 104 
to 99. All the other six great industries still remained 
above pre-war level. Railway receipts totalled 
14,050,000,000 franes, against 15,471,000,000 francs in 
1930, representing a decline of 9.18 per cent. in traffic 
and a drop of 9.54 per cent. per kilometre operated. 
The falling off in goods traffic revenue was 10.67 per 
cent., while that from passengers was 3.18 per cent. 
lower. All the lines showed a deficit on working, which 
totalled 2,600,000,000 francs on the year (as against 
1,300,000,000 francs in 1930), plus a deficit on the 
common fund, the accumulated shortage on which now 
amounts to 5,000,000,000 francs. Inward shipping 
averaged 4,700,000 tons a month, against 5,058,000 
‘ons in 1930, and means of 4,840,000 tons in 1929 and 
4,363,000 tons in 1928. Outward tonnage was 4,000,000 
tons a month, against 4,400,000 tons in 1930, 4,099,000 
tons in 1929 and 3,868,000 tons in 1928. Bankruptcies 
and judicial liquidations totalled 9,874 (against 6,149), 
or an average of 823 per month, against means of 756, 
126, and 684 for the previous fhree years. 


Commodity Prices.—The general index figure of 
Wholesale prices (1914 = 100) fell from 498 (101 gold) 
at the end of 1930 to 413 (84 gold) at the end of 1931, 
‘id gave a mean for the year of 461, as compared with 
‘43 for 1980 and 623 and 684 for the previous two 
years. The figure for domestic products fell during 
the year from 565 to 471, and that for imported com- 
Modities from 877 to 308, the index for the former at 
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the end of December being within a shade of 55 per 
cent. higher than that for the latter (against a differ- 
ence of 50 per cent. in December, 1930). The index for 
raw material prices dropped from 475 in December, 
1930, to 370 at the end of 1931, and that for agricul- 
tural produce from 523 to 463. The index representing 
retail prices in Paris for 34 commodities of common 
household use (1913 = 100) fell from 646 to 563, 
against averages of 618 in 1930, and 621 and 584 for 
the previous two years. The cost-of-living index for a 
Paris working-class family of four persons at the end 
of August (the latest return yet available), covering 
clothing, food, rent, lighting, heating and sundries, was 
565 (say 113 gold) as compared with averages of 581, 
556 and 519 for 1930, 1929 and 1928 respectively. 


Labour.—The number of workless in receipt of 
relief, which was only 11,952 in December, 1930, rose 
to 147,000 in December. Fluctuations were to some 
extent accounted for by a substantial reduction of 
entries of recruited foreign workers, which were reduced 
to the lowest minimum, although a certain number of 
units were still required to meet the chronic shortage 
of farm workers. Ministry of Labour figures for 
December, based on data drawn from 8,856 industrial 
establishments (including mines) employing at least 100 
hands, indicated that the total number of units then 
employed was 2,526,945, against 2,889,500 in Decem- 
ber, 1930, representing a decline of a shade over 2} per 
cent. on the year. 


Crops.—The wheat crop is officially estimated as 
72,382,000 quintals, compared with 62,900,000 quintals 
in 1930, 87,053,000 quintals in 1929, and consumption 
requirements of around 87,000,000 quintals, thus 
leaving a deficit of some 15,000,000 quintals. Potatoes 
registered a bumper crop of 26,428,000 quintals, against 
11,954,000 quintals in 1930. The wine harvest is 
estimated as representing 55,000,000 hectolitres, 
against 42,000,000 in 1930, 63,000,000 in 1929, and 
58,000,000 in 1928. 


Money and Stocks.—The Bank of France discount 
rate was reduced from 2} per cent. to 2 per cent. on 
January 2nd and was again raised to 2} per cent. on 
October 9th. The rate for advances on securities 
remained unchanged throughout the year at 44 per 
cent. The average net return from issues of fixed 
yield, which stood at 3.95 per cent. in December, 1930, 
rose by the end of the past year to 4.31 per cent., that 
from issues of variable yield moving up similarly from 
4.26 per cent. to 5.31 per cent. The net yield offered 
by new bond issues, which had come down from 4} per 
cent. at the end of 1930 to 4 per cent. in October, 1931 
(after 5 per cent. in September), moved up to 5.45 per 
cent. in December, as compared with means of 4.69 per 
cent., 5.36 per cent. and 6.03 per cent. in 1930, 1929 
and 1928 respectively. New issues of capital during 
the year totalled 16,442,000,000 franes, against 
21,925,000,000 franes in 1930. Of the year’s total 
14,500,000,000 franes consisted of new bond issues— 
the majority of which were Crédit Foncier and other 
conversion issues and railway bond offerines—against 
17,538 millions in 1930; 1,600,000,000  franes 
represented additional capital shares issued by old 
companies and 486,000,000 francs share capital of new 
companies (against 622 millions in 1930, 996 millions 
in 1929 and 1,068 millions in 1928). The only foreign 
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issues were small offerings on behalf of Roumania and 
other Powers closely associated with French policy. 


Public Finance. — The national finances were 
seriously disturbed by the cessation of German 
reparation payments under the Hover moratorium of 
July, and practical comparisons are impossible, owing 
to the change in the duration of the financial year. The 
total revenue from ordinary Budget sources for the first 
nine months of the financial year, down to the end of 
1931, was 34,325,508,000 frances, or 1,187,115,000 francs 
less than in the corresponding period of 1930. Total 
recoveries were 49,000,000 francs in excess of Budget 
estimates, this being entirely due to increased yield 
from Customs owing to revision upwards of many of 
the import taxes during the past year. December was 
the least productive month since the beginning of the 
current financial year, and it is now known that the 
twelve months will result in a substantial deficit. 
During the twelve months of 1931 the Caisse d’Amor- 
tissement had a net revenue of 7,136,895,000 francs, or 
313,687,000 francs less than in 1930. Of this total 
4,581,000,000 francs represented the net yield from 
the tobacco monopoly, which was 40,000,000 francs 
larger than in the previous year. The sum of about 
2,000 millions, forming part of the deficit on the 1930 
Budget, having been charged to the Caisse d’Amor- 
tissement, the total available for direct debt reduction 
by that institution during 1931 was correspondingly 
diminished. An outstanding feature of the public 
finances in 1931 was the enormously increased accumu- 
lation of capital by the Caisse des Dépots et Consigna- 
tions, whose total holdings at the end of the year 
amounted to over 75,000,000,000 frances, the bulk of 
which is invested in Rentes and other standard State 
and semi-State issues. The swollen proportions of the 
holdings have been due to the raising, a year or so ago, 
of the maximum limit for savings bank deposit 
accounts to 20,000 francs and to the assumption by the 
Caisse of the management of the capitalisation funds of 
the national insurance system. 


Bank of France.—During the year the Bank of 
France gold reserve was increased from an average 
total of 30,652 millions in 1928, 37,000 millions in 1929 
and 46,000 millions in 1930 to 68,271 millions in 
December. The note circulation, which averaged 60,000 
millions in 1928 and rose to 75,750 millions by the end 
of 1930, totalled at the end of December last 83,494 
millions. The Bank’s stock of foreign exchange, which 
was originally accumulated with a view to the legal 
stabilisation of the franc in 1928, when it averaged 
31,540 millions, and which had been reduced to 26,000 
millions by the end of 1930, stood on December 30th 
last at 22,368 millions, and has since still further 
diminished. During the year the gold cover for total 
sight engagements, which averaged 39.12 per cent. in 
1928, and stood at 534 per cent. at the end of 1930, 
rose to 60.3 per cent., the legal minimum being 35 per 
cent. By special conventions passed between the 
Government, the Caisse d’Amortissement and the bank 
towards the end of the year, Parliamentary sanction 
was given to a scheme under which the bulk of the 
bank’s heavy losses in connection with its stock of 
sterling exchange, owing to the drop in the pound, is 
being reimbursed from the State’s own resources. 





GERMANY. 


The year 1931 will be remembered in Germany as 
the year of the international credit catastrophe. A 
panic among creditors led to the withdrawal or 
attempted withdrawal of almost all short-term credits, 
Owing to her extraordinarily large foreign indebtedness, 
Germany suffered sooner and more severely than other 
countries from the international calling-in of credits. 


Banking.—The withdrawal of foreign credits from 
Germany began on September 14, 1930, with the great 
success of the Hitler Party at the elections. In the 
autumn of 1930, the Reichsbank had to provide nearly 
Rm. 1,000 millions in gold and foreign exchange, to 


meet foreign credits withdrawn from the German 
private banks, and the sales of securities by foreigners 
on the German stock exchanges. In the first fiye 
months of 1931 the position grew quieter and there was 
even a slight return flow of foreign capital into 
Germany. by the end of May, however, the situation 
had grown acute. Between the end of May and 
the middle of July the German banks paid back 
Rm. 3,000 millions abroad, for the most part out of the 
gold and exchange reserves of the Reichsbank. [py 
spite of the effective assistance of the central banks, 
the Danatbank was obliged to suspend payments op 
July 13th, and bank holidays were declared in conse. 
quence of a run on all the German banking houses. 
Thanks to statesmanlike measures of assistance for 
several banks, the domestic credit crisis was gur- 
mounted, while external credit relations were regulated 
by the Basle Standstill Agreement of August 19th. In 
spite of standstill agreements the German banks repaid 
Rm. 1,250 millions foreign credits during the remainder 
of the year, but the total of Germany’s short-term 
foreign indebtedness still stands at over Rm. 7,000 
millions. 


Money and Stock Exchanges.—Until June, 1931, 
the money markets were liquid, with discount rate at 
5 per cent. and one month money at about 54 per cent., 
while the stock exchanges showed little change. With 
the reduction in the amount of foreign capital available 
to Germany, rates rose rapidly, and in July the Reichs. 
bank discount rate was 15 per cent. After the re- 
opening of the banks in August, the interest level 
fluctuated about 10 per cent. and was not reduced 
until Government compulsion was applied in the 
emergency decree of December 8th. ‘The rate of 
interest on mortgages, mortgage bonds and loans was 
reduced on the average by one quarter and the rates 
charged and paid by the private banks were also modi- 
fied. Since the emergency decree the Reichsbank rate 
has been 7 per cent. 

The stock exchanges were closed from July 13th to 
the beginning of September, and after a short period 
of activity were again closed on September 18th, after 
Britain’s departure from the gold standard. There has 
since been an unregulated trade in securities, con- 
ducted by telephone between the banks. Publication 
of the rates at which these transactions are effected is 
forbidden as the Government fears that their publica- 
tion might cause uneasiness. On the average, German 
stocks and shares have lost about half their value 
during 1931. 


Industry.—The decline in industrial activity has not 
proceeded as rapidly as the development of credit diffi- 
culties, but the industrial depression was intensified 
during the second half of the year by calling in of 
bank loans and the impossibility of obtaining fresh 
credit. Building operations in particular were almost 
brought to a standstill in consequence, and the steel 
mills, rolling mills, and engineering works were severely 
affected. Conditions in the textiles, paper and food 
industries remained more satisfactory. The total 
volume of German production declined 36 per cent. 10 
two and a half years, and the number of unemployed, 
which never fell below 3,900,000 in 1931, passed the 
six million mark in January, 19382. 


Foreign Trade.—German exports exceeded imports 
by nearly 3,000 million marks in 1931, against 1,650 
millions in 1930. Imports were reduced by more than 
one-third owing to the very great decline in the home 
demand for industrial raw materials and for luxuries. 
Exports, on the other hand, only declined by 20 per 
cent., partly owing to the fact that manufacture’ 
goods, which form the principal part of Germany * 
exports, have fallen very much less in price on the 
world market than have raw materials. The chief 
cause, however, of the maintenance of German exports 
was the decline in the sale of manufactured goods 0 
the domestic market. German industries were obliged 
to make much greater efforts than usual to sell abroad, 
in order to keep their works going, and were obliged 

i do all they could to obtain foreign exchange in paymet! 
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for their shipments in order to meet the demand for 
eredit repayments abroad. 


Prices and Wages.—The decline in prices continued 
during 1931, under the influence of the further decline 
in world prices and the contraction in domestic demand. 
In the course of two years, wholesale prices in Ger- 
many fell 30 per cent. on the average, whereas the cost 
of living index only fell from its peak of 155 in 1929 to 
130 in December. The provisions of the emergency 
decree of December 8th, which did not come into effect 
until 1932, are expected to bring down this index to 
about 115. ‘They include reductions in rent and in the 
retail prices of certain articles. Wages and salaries 
underwent a greater reduction than prices, and must 
have come down some 20 per cent. on the average 
during 1931. Industrial wages in general have fallen 
to the level of 1926, or below. 


Agriculture.—The prices of certain German agricul- 
tural products scarcely fell at all during 1931. The 
agricultural crisis became so acute that the Govern- 
ment took steps, by means of duties, to reduce to the 
absolutely necessary minimum imports of those foreign 
agricultural products which compete with German 
products. The price of a ton of wheat in Berlin at the 
end of December, 1931, was Rm. 225, against Rm. 250 
a year before. 


The crisis found German agriculture in a state of 
extreme indebtedness. In the Eastern provinces 
especially, the interest payments due during the year 
could not be completely met and the Government was 
obliged to protect farmers by introducing something in 
the nature of a moratorium. Thanks to these measures 
the selling up of thousands of estates has for the time 
being been avoided, but there is at the moment no 
prospect of setting German agriculture on a sound basis. 


Public Finance.—The crisis upset all tax revenue 
estimates. The financial year ended March 31, 1931, 
closed with an expenditure of Rm. 11,900 millions and a 
deficit of only a few hundred millions. The Budget for 
1931-32, drawn up at the beginning of 1931, estimated 
revenue and expenditure, after reductions in all salaries, 
heavy curtailments of expenditure, and some increases 
in taxation, at 10,700 millions. This Budget had to be 
adjusted three times in the course of 1931. Expendi- 
ture grew to some Rm. 700 millions more than the 
original estimates, in consequence of the increased 
burden of unemployment. Receipts from existing 
taxes on the other hand were 1,700 millions less. The 
serious deficit thus involved was met by new taxes 
(principally by the emergency supplement to the in- 
come tax), fresh reductions in expenditure, and the 
saving effected by the Hoover moratorium. This last 
item alone amounts to Rm. 1,227 millions for the 
Budget year 1931-32. Without this saving it would have 
been impossible to balance the Budget. As it is, it was 
achieved, with the utmost effort, with revenue and 
expenditure at Rm. 9,300 millions. The Budget for 
1932-33, however, is a cause for far more serious 
anxiety. 


1929. 1930. 1931. 
Trade : 
Imports ......... million marks 13,447 10,393 6,721 
Exports ......... million marks 13,484 12,035 9,599 
Industrial output : 
DE ar cacnntcpsaeee thous. tons 164,440 140,019 119,200 
a thous.tons 13,401 9,694 6,063 
BE cevicbaupaccess thous. tons 16,246 11,538 8,291 
Production indices (end Dec.) 96 79 63 
Transport : 
Thousand trucks loaded 45,630 39,120 33,800 
ps: 
Wheat and rye...thous.tons 11,655 11,606 11,046 
Raw sugar ...... thous. tons 1,985 2,547 1,550 
ce indices (end December) 
(1913 = 100): 
css scnancasanay cess 137-2 117-8 103-7 
Agricultural products ...... 130-2 110-4 94-5 
Industrial raw material ... 131-9 109-9 96-5 
Cost MIL, civtvanckaxescereeees 153-8 141-6 130-4 
inance : 
Revenue ............ mill. mks. 10,100 10,959* +9,300 
Expenditure ...... mill. mks. 10,398 11,775* 9,300 


* Estimates, 1930-31. 


t Estimates, 1931-32. 
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Note circulation at end Dec. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
mill. mks. 5,044 4,778 4,776 
Gold reserve at end December 
mill. mks. 2,283 2,216 984 
Foreign exchange reserve at end 
December ......... mill mks. 404 469 172 
Time money (monthly average) 
per cent. 8-08 6-70 8-10 
Savings bank deposits at end 
December ......... mill. mks. 9,015 10,345 9,745 
Capital issues : 
Home bonds................00005 585 359 355 
Home shares ..............005. 513 512 206 
Leng-term foreign loans re- 
ceived ......... mill. mke. 370 1,400 185 
Stock Exchange index, end 
DIOGO 6cccvecssccesoceccocccss 126-5 90-5 45t 
Bankruptcies ............ number 9,852 11,341 13,304 


Total unemployed, Dec. 31st... 2,895,000 4,384,000 5,666,000 
t Index of the Deutsche Volkswirt for December 2nd. 





ITALY. 


Foreign Trade.—Imports and exports both contracted 
in 1931, but whereas, according to the statistics pub- 
lished by the General Confederation of Industry, prices 
went down to 50 and 49.7 per cent. of the 1925 basis, 
respectively, for the first nine months of the year, quan- 
tities decreased to 89.3 per cent. for imports and 
increased to 108.7 for exports. The index of export 
prices, according to Bachi, is only 274 on a 1913 basis, 
against 350 for import prices. As these indices do not 
relate to the same goods, we cannot infer from them 
that Italian goods are being dumped in foreign markets; 
but, especially after the slump in sterling, Italian 
manufacturers are keeping their hold on foreign mar- 
kets only by selling without any profit at all. As the 
surplus of imports over exports did not exceed 1,600 
million lire, and the other items of the balance of 
payments probably offset it, a different explanation 
must be sought for the decrease from 9,624.3 million 
lire at December 31, 1930, to 7,796.4 at December 31, 
1931, of the gold and gold exchange reserves of the 
Bank of Italy. 


Crops.—Wheat had a fairly good year, whereas other 
crops were less bountiful. As the price of the wheat 
after the harvest sank as low as 700 lire per ton, duties 
were raised to 750 lire, and a wheat quota of 95 per 
cent. for national wheat was made compulsory for 
millers. The price rose to 1,000 per ton, and by the 
end of January, 1932, to 1,100. A National Rice Insti- 
tute was created, which, by giving an export bounty 
now fixed at 310 per ton, kept the price at 700 lire, well 
above the international 450 lire level. 


Industry.—The only industries which showed in- 
creased activity were rayon and aluminium; in all 
other fields there was a slowing down, which was in 
certain instances very pronounced. The building 
permits for 17 cities decreased from 187,355 rooms in 
1929 to 149,740 in 1930, and 92,509 in 1931. Permits, 
moreover, now not infrequently remain on paper. In 
the country, rural building is at a standstill, offering a 
faithful index of the bad plight of farmers. There are 
many empty flats available and nobody to rent them, 
especially in old houses. Electric power consumption 
is well maintained, at the expense of coal imports, 
which were probably reduced by 2 million tons. 
Imports of oil and gasoline are also falling; and sales 
of automobiles are still further reduced. 


Prices, Wages, Cost of Living, Average.— Wholesale 
prices for the year are well under the stabilisation level : 
the average for 1931 was 341.6 (92.4 gold), the index 
for the end of December 326.9 (86.5 gold). The cost 
of living, which in 1929 was lower than the wholesale 
prices index level (445.6, against 480.7) was in 1931 
higher (388.7, against 341.6). In the second half of the 
year the cost of living diminished slightly to 381.6; and 
to 340.2 at December Ist. Wages were maintained 
better with a reduction of about 13 per cent. under the 
1929 leval; but not unfrequently men are content with 
wages lower than the trade union rates. Unemploy- 
ment, moreover, is rising: in 1951 the minimum was 
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573,593 at the end of June, against 322,291 at the same 
date in 1930; and the maximum was 982,321, against 
642,169 in 1930 (December). 


Savings and New Capital Issues.—The great decrease 
of building permits is an index of decreased direct in- 
vestments. Indirect investments through banks and 
bourses are practically nil. The only increasing item 
is deposits in postal saving banks; but here also the 
1,025 million lire increase in the first 11 months of the 
year is less than the increase of postal certificates 
(+ 1,339 millions), which give a yield of from 5 to 6 per 
cent., and are part of postal saving banks deposits. 
Thus, almost the only important source of new savings 
is tapped by the public exchequer and used to keep a 
big State current account at the Bank of Italy, for the 
sake of keeping down circulation. Other increases in 
ordinary saving banks and other banks are small. In- 
vestment in joint stock companies is for the first time 
a negative quantity, owing to losses and winding-up of 
badly-managed or speculative companies. 


Money and Stock Exchanges.—Stock Exchanges 
were practically non-existent for the whole year, with 
the public absent, and operators forced to squeeze a 
living out of a dwindling market. ‘The official rate of 
discount increased from 5.50 to 7 per cent. on Septem- 
ber 28th, after England went off the gold standard. 
First-class commercial paper could be discounted at 
from 5.25 to 5.75 in the first four months of the year; 
then there was a relaxation to 4.75-5.50; rising again to 
6-7.25 after September. Prolongation rates kept very 
low for the whole year for State consols, from par to 5 
per cent. ; while on first-rate industrial securities money 
could be had from 4.75 to 7 per cent. Foreign exchanges 
did not depart, until May, from the higher gold point, 
hovering between 19.09 and 19.10 lire per dollar. 
Afterwards, the monthly average rates rose from 19.101 
in June to 19.118 in August, 19.255 in September (occa- 
sionally touching 20-21 towards the end of the month) 
and 19.438 in December. Stringent regulations were 
enacted to prevent further rise. At the end of January, 
1932, the lira, disregarding the stabilisation legal gold 
points, seems to be pegged to the 19.70 level. 


Public Finance.—The financial year 1980-31 closed 
with a deficit of 895.9 million lire, but with an excess of 
cash payments over cash revenue of only 408.5 millions. 
The first semester of the current fiscal year, July to 
December, 1931, closes with a bigger deficit of 1,668.9 
million lire. As usual, the cash situation is better, be- 
cause cash revenue exceeds cash payments (on account 
of effective current revenue and expenditure) by 555.5 
millions. Public internal debts, which rose from 88,102 
million lire at June 30, 1930, to 91,442 millions at 
June 30, 1931, decreased to 91,418 at December 31. 


1929. 1930. 1931. 
Trade (million lire) : 
SEED -cncscevcesooesscesnesnes 21,303 17,325 11,624 
SEED. axceeupaveceensenseqnane 14,884 12,115 10,040 
Agricultural production (1,000 
tons) : 
SEE Gh pasketincenibesecbhsstens 7,079 5,717 6,748 
Maize (spring) ..............++. 2,434 2,850 1,883 
SINNED de snclecusnapenibanse 674 650 631 
BREED coccvenscssesccssseesene 2,008 1,954 1,503 
Ter enick ieivabbneens 6,492 5,862 5,567 
BN cxtecvasontsseevecboeveseste 90 91 57 
BGragar beat......2....secccccccese 2,924 3,049 2,371 
Industrial output (1,000 tons) : 
BE EIER  coccccescccncescncpsooce 678 534 509 
else ci kecigteiavksbbbiecens 2,143 1,774 1,453 
DO TBO 6ob ii wevcicdecccevesi 1,952 1,637 1,254* 
Quicksilver ..............ss2s00. 2 1:9 1-2 
OIRO: cin nccovessveseneie cbs 7 9 ll 
Cement (monthly average) 291 290 263* 
Superphosphates (monthly 
UST ncb ivcvcececcovcecece 109 116 68* 
Paper (monthly average) ... 29 28 27* 
Rayon (monthly average)... 2:7 2°5 2-9* 
Industrial production : 
Building permits in 17 cities 
(number of rooms).......... 187,355 149,740 92,509 
Electric power (hydro- and 
thermo-electric, produced 
and imported) mill. k.w. 9,745 10,189 9,146* 


* Eleven months. 





Imports of coal (1,000 tons) : 1929. 1930. 193], 
Commercial............-.+++++ 11,480 11,020 8,729* 
Reparations ...........+2.00. 3,122 2,371 1,470* 

Imports of oil, gasoline, etc. 
(1,000 tons) 699 739 478* 
Consumption of cotton in 
years ending July 31 
(1,000 bales) 1,038 1,001 788 
Transport : 
State railways : 
Commercial goods loaded 
(1,000 tons) 60,343 53,599 44,190 
Number of passengers 
carried......... (1,000) 116,891 104,881 88,433 
Traffic receipts 
(million lire) 4,660 4,268 3,455 
Goods entered and sent by 
WBsesadiess (1,000 tons) 36,772 35,627 32,437 
Prices, cost of living, wages : 
Index of wholesale prices, 
Milan (1913= 100) : 
Pre-war gold lire ........... 130-5 111-6 92:4 
Current lire ...........s000+ 480-7 411-0 541-6 
Cost of living, national (first 
half 1914=100)............. 445-6 430-5 388-7 
Wages (July, 1928 to June, 
1929=100)end December 102-1 95-5 89} 
Unemployed, end December 
(1,000) 408-7 642-2 972-3 
Money market, finance (end 
of December, and million 
lire, when not otherwise 
stated) : 
Note circulation .............+ 16,774 15,580 14,236 
Gold reserve ............eeeeees 5,190 5,297 5,626 
Foreign exchange reserve.... 5,191 4,327 2,170 
Post office savings banks 

SNMINEE iccnccssesavccoeseeess 11,774 13,047 14,072+ 
Other savings banks de- 

SRS \dedacunbbniebnnssaneeeen 16,158 17,229 17,6547 
Net yearly increase of share 

capital of joint-stock com- 

SNE: Ackcksphiobabisevenvensn 4,645 2,685  —1,428 
Stock exchanges (December, 

1925=100) : 
Index of 35 leading shares 81-2 66-4 50:1 
Index of 14 Milan de- 
bentures) ............se00 99-3 102-0 103°7 

Clearings (total of year)...... 741,144 664,445 607,928 
Bankruptcies (total of year) 12,906 15,789 20,763 
State revenue (year ending 

PRETEND sovkeseveirsecnessnss 20,201 19,838 20,084 
State expenditure (year 

ending June 30)............ 19,646 19,668 20,980 
Public internal debt (June 30) 87,134 88,102 91,442 


* Eleven Months. 
t End of November. { End of October. 





RUSSIA. 


As the three months ended December 31, 1930, were 
constituted a special ‘‘ shock quarter,’’ the Soviet 
economic year is now coincident with the calendar year. 
The past twelve months have witnessed the completion 
of the third phase of the Piatiletka, or Five Year Plan 
of economic development. The Soviet Union has, so 
far, been relatively immune from the worst of the world 
economic depression, the decline in export values being 
to some extent counteracted by the increase in short 
credit facilities. 


Currency and Credit.—The last available figures re- 
lating to the currency position in the U.S.S.R. show 
that on February 1, 1931, the total currency outstanding 
amounted to 4,285.3 million roubles, compared with 
2,686.6 million roubles on February 1, 1930, and 4,311.8 
million roubles on November 1, 1930. In the early part 
of the year the commercial credit system used iD 
infernal business relations was entirely overhauled to 
eliminate unnecessary stages and provide a better check 
on decentralised activities. 


Finance.—The unified Budget for 1931 (after taking 
into consideration alterations made as a result of the 
foregoing credit changes) was fixed at 19 milliard 
roubles, while the revenue was actually 20.45 milliard 
roubles. The shortage of income resulting from the 
incomplete realisation of the Plan was balanced by 
excess revenue from the Post and Telegraph Depart 
ment and the Insurance Department and by State 
Loans. In 1981, though the total national income, 
expressed in roubles, at 1926-7 prices, failed to reach 
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the amount estimated, it nevertheless revealed an in- 
crease of 13.2 per cent. compared with the previous 
twelve months, industry contributing roughly 35 per 
cent. of the whole amount. The “‘ Socialist sector ”’ 
(i.e., State and co-operative industry, State and collec- 
tive farms, etc.) provided 81.5 per cent. of the national 
income, compared with 52.7 per cent. in 1928. Esti- 
mates for 1932 envisage an increase in the Budget total 
from 20,454 million roubles to 27,429 million roubles. 


Agriculture.—-The process of eliminating individual 

asant farms and substituting the co-operative 
“kolhozi’’ and the State farms or ‘‘ sovhozi ’’ con- 
tinued apace in 1931. Whereas in 1928 only 1.7 per 
cent. of peasant holdings were ‘‘ collectivised ’’ and in 
1929 3.9 per cent., by 1930 the percentage of *‘ collec- 
tivised ’’ farms had risen to 23.6 per cent., and by 
1931 the great proportion of poor and ‘“‘ middle ”’ 
peasants had entered the “‘ collectives,’ so that 62.2 
per cent. of the peasant holdings and 79 per cent. of the 
land were brought inside the ‘* socialised sector.’’ By 
the end of the year over 24 million members of the 
State and co-operative farms had been trained to use 
tractors, while the level of agricultural technique 
showed a marked advance. According to the Piati- 
letka, the area under cultivation in the fifth year was 
to have been 141 million hectares, but in 1931 the area 
was 1374 million hectares, and the planned total is 
expected to be comfortably achieved in 1932. The 
sum of 3,600 million roubles was invested in agriculture 
in 1931, and this amount is to be increased to 4,360 
million roubles in the forthcoming year. 


Industry.—Industrial output during 1931 advanced 
by a little over 20 per cent., but the Plan was only 
partially fulfilled, such adverse factors as inadequate 
transport facilities, shortage of skilled workers and 
‘unplanned ’’ mobility militating against complete 
success. Coal output, though it amounted to 57,600 
thousand tons, against 45,700 thousand tons in 1929-30, 
was still well below the planned estimates. Pig-iron 
output at 4,900 thousand tons was actually below the 
production for the last complete year, and so was the 
output of steel at 5,350 thousand tons. In the case of 
oil, tractors and other machinery, the estimates of the 
Piatiletka have already been exceeded. Industrial out- 
put as a whole was valued in 1931, at 1926-7 prices, at 
more than 70 per cent. of the 30,455 million roubles 
planned for the end of the Pratiletha. Special efforts 
are being made in 1982 to raise the production of coal, 
iron and steel, and it is anticipated that, quantita- 
tively, on most points, the Five Year Plan for industry 
will be completed by the end of 1932. 


— 





HOLLAND. 


Almost all branches of trade and industry suffered 
the disastrous effects of the general depression in 1931 
to a very pronounced degree. For a long time Holland 
had enjoyed comparative immunity from the economic 
reverses suffered abroad, and conditions were still satis- 
factory in 1980. This, however, gradually changed in 
1931, and Holland began to feel the effects of the con- 
tinual decline of prices and the difficulties of marketing 
abroad. 

As Holland is principally dependent upon exports, 
this entails a great handicap, and so far there is no 
ray of hope of relief. One result has been that Holland 
has decided to have recourse to quota systems in order 
to keep imports within bounds. In addition, negotia- 
tions are being conducted with the object of closer co- 
operation with Belgium in respect of commercial policy. 


Trade and Prices.—The trade returns for 1931 show 
& very steep decline in both imports and exports. The 
stagnation of international commerce is also distinctly 
expressed in the decreased shipping traffic, which in 
turn has had a detrimental influence on the shipbuilding 
industry. The continued downward course of prices, 
which has not yet been brought to a standstill, has 
induced many industries to have recourse to wage cuts, 
and this, in turn, has involved Jabour disputes. 
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Public Finance.—The situation of the public finances 
has led to an all-round cut in the salaries of Govern- 
ment employees. The Government was compelled to 
resort to economies in order to balance the 1932 Budget. 
New taxes and a general increase in the import duties 
from 8 per cent. to 10 per cent. were also introduced 
to improve the position of the State finances and avert 
a threatened budget deficit. 


Stock Exchange.—Towards the end of the year con- 
version of loans had to be dropped, as the stock ex- 
change situation was such that further issues of State or 
municipal loans had become out of the question. The 
powerful gold position of our circulation bank, how- 
ever, soon stimulated the return of confidence. The 
Netherlands Bank’s stock of gold doubled in the 
course of 1931. The general disquietude among the 
public led to hoarding of bank notes and gold, with 
the result that the bank note circulation of the Nether- 
lands Bank rose to well over 1,000,000,000 guilders. 
On the other hand, deposits with the Post Office Savings 
Bank rose very considerably. In consequence of the 
prevailing crisis and the steep decline of security quota- 
tions, new issues of shares were confined to a most 
diminutive amount. Issues for account of foreign 
borrowers were also almost entirely absent. 


1929. 1930. 1931. 
Trade: 

Imports (in million guilders) ... 2,752 2,418 1,893 

Exports (in million guilders) ... 1,989 1,719 1,312 
Industrial output : 

Coalminers at work (number) 

(monthly average) ............ 35,485 37,553 38,188 
Coal (thous. tons)..............605. 11,582 12,224 12,901 
Electric power (mill. kw.) ...... 16-06 18-18 17-787 
Salt sold by the salt works (in 

I Saacnccccntcdvtevetcesssdscans 44,914 50,067 51,951t 

Transport : 

Railway receipts (mill. guilders) 180-8 175-5 163-3 

Shipping entered (in mill. m*)* 72-22 71-36 56-94T 

Shipping cleared (in mill. m*)* 49-42 47-94 42-76T 

Ships arriving at Rotterdam : 

MI ooo oniiencosancenaeses 12,635 12,043 10,759 

Tonnage (1,000 tons) ......... 21,317 20,487 17,568 

Agriculture : 

Sugar beet (raw and refined 

sugar in mill. kg.)  ............ 288°54 238-06 153-95t 

Price indices (monthly average) : 

Wholesale (1913 = 100) 

Eos cccceciccsasdedacondacen 142 117 97 

I Nedcdacnadedcaccosase 149 119 101 

Finance (million guilders) : 

Note circulation (end Dec.) 818 843 1,052 

Gold reserve (end Dec.) ......... 447 426 879 

Foreign exchange reserve (end 

NR acacccs cusnccbuaacecsccucuises 220 246 84 
Postal savings banks— 

Deposits (end Nov.)............ 372°5 363-8 423 

Capital issues (million guilders) : 

Mais ccc cvicnsewecwncoscsrenaacae 179 571 328 

PIN cntnikacccrueiwenastearcnanten 298 30 9 

IIR vecnacnascurntasesssasisescacs 144 249 41 

IN ccc passacsaceetsenieseuusanas 333 352 296 
Stock Exchange Index : 

OS EE OT 100 65 34 
Tax on stock dealings (f.1,000) .... 8,530 4,721 4,138 
BIGUMNEPAGIOS.  .....sccccecccsecesevcess 2,781 3,171 3,553 
Total budget (f.1,000) : 

PEEING iacecwnccexccossteondsds 782,872 708,735 767,900 

MIN sk do cciasanccssccausacsences 645,950 648,893 657,306 


4-879 2-1445 
+ Eleven months. 


Prolongation rate ............045 
* 2-83 m* = 1 ton. 


1-6005 





BELGIUM. 


Production, Prices and Traffic.—General activity 
seemed stable until the beginning of summer, when the 
effects of credit pressure arising out of the general 
state of affairs in Central Europe began to be felt in 
Belgium. The metallurgical industry operated at 
77.5 per cent. of its record output, which was reached 
in 1929. Compared with the figures of 1930 its output 
declined 5 per cent. There were only 43 blast furnaces 
in activity towards the end of the year, against 44 and 
58 at the corresponding date in 1930 and in 1929 re- 
spectively. In the course of the year the stocks of un- 
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sold coal increased 1,050,000 tons (42 per cent.), a re- 
duction in wages and the August agreement curtailing 
coal imports prevented a further increase in the unsold 
stocks at the pithead. Out of 159,000 hands employed 
in the collieries at the beginning of the year, 9,000 were 
no longer so occupied by December. Activity in the 
textile industry remained on the reduced basis of 
autumn, 1930, but there was a slight temporary re- 
covery in August and September. 

Wholesale prices by December, 1931, had fallen 
30 per cent. below the average of 1928, against 20 per 
cent. only at the end of 19380. In the course of 1931 
the cost of living has decreased and retail prices, which 
fell 12 per cent., are still on the decline. Wages have 
been curtailed in private enterprises in accordance with 
the fall in the cost-of-living index, while public servants 
and railway employees, whose salaries were cut only 
6 per cent. on April Ist (small salaries were exempted) 
have enjoyed a preferential position. 

An improvement appeared in the labour market 
towards May when there were only 56,000 totally and 
97,000 partially unemployed against, respectively, 
80,000 and 126,000 in the beginning of the year. Un- 
employment increased again from seasonal causes in 
November and December; on December 5th there were 
94,000 totally and 135,000 partially out of work. 


As the fall in prices has affected raw materials more 
than manufactured goods and imports of raw materials 
have declined, Belgium’s foreign trade balance has 
become less unfavourable; the deficit of the commercial 
balance amounts to 828 million franes only, against 
4,701 million franes in 1930 and 3,276 millions in 1929. 


Money, Exchange and Stock Market.—The money 
market has been very easy. From August, 1930, till 
January 13, 1932, the Bank rate stood unchanged at 
24 per cent.; the private rate of discount has varied 
very little at or about 24 per cent. against an average 
of 24° for 1930, but banks have been more difficult 
in regard to the quality of paper discounted. Call 
money has been very abundant and has been granted 
at very low rates though less easily. Monthly averages 
varied between 1.27 per cent. (in April) and 0.78 (in 
July); it averaged 1,068 in December. 

The Belgian saving public hesitated in 1931 to invest 
as usual its capital at long term, being anxious to have 
it accessible at any moment. The excess of deposits 
at the Caisse d’Epargne over withdrawals, which was 
2,800 millions in 1930, 1,800 millions in 1929, and 750 
millions in 1928, amounts to about 1,472 millions only 
for 1931, because of hoarding in banknotes and reduc- 
tion in income. 

Until September, 1931, gold bills constituted part of 
the note cover of the National Bank of Belgium, from 
then onwards they were excluded and gradually trans- 
formed into gold. Increases in the deposits of ear- 
marked gold as well as very substantial arrivals of gold 
ingots greatly strengthened that gold reserve, which in- 
creased by 5,992 million francs (about 90 per cent.) in 
the course of 1931. The general trust in the Belgian 
currency has caused the belga to stand at a premium in 
the exchange market, even in ratio to the French franc 
exchange except in September, when it stood at a 
% per cent. discount. 


Public Finance.—During the year taxation receipts 
totalled only 8,430 million francs, against 8,134 
millions for 1930. Reduction in the State’s indebted- 
ness (expressed in franes) in respect of sterling public 
loans retrieved the loss of £12,700,000 suffered on the 
sterling portfolio of the National Bank. For the fiscal 
year 1930 the accounts show that the deficiency in taxa- 
tion revenue in relation to estimates amounted to 254 
million francs. In July, finance bills were passed in 
Parliament raising taxation revenue 1,300 millions 
per annum; a 300 millions increase was again 
adopted later on. For the fiscal year 1931 taxation 
receipts have not declined more than 167 millions, or 
about 2 per cent., in ratio to budgetary estimates; 
nevertheless, the fiscal year 1931 will leave a large 
deficit, estimated at 1,903 million frances, due mainly 
to declines in non-taxation revenue, especially repara- 











tion payments and the State share in the profits of the 
National Railway Company’s. In June the Government 
contracted an internal one milliard france loan redeem. 
able in 75 years under the form of 5 per cents. Thege 
Government securities which were offered for public 
subscription at 96 were quoted at the end of the year 
at 74. On September 30, 1931, the Public debt totalled 
52,668 million franes; 26,945 millions of internal and 
25,723 millions of external debt (War Debt included), 


BELGIUM. 
(000’s omitted.) 
1929. 1930. 1931, 
Trade : 
Imports (francs) ............ 35,510,747 31,041,317 23,964,000 
Exports (francs) .........+.- 31,865,430 26,340,409 23,236,000 


Industrial output : 


Coal thousand metric tons) 26,928 27,406 27,035 
Pig iron a 4,096 3,393 3,230 
Steel a 4,011 3,270 3,050 
Unsold coal is 322 2,485 3,543 
(at end December). 
Production index (1913= 100) : 
DENIINY (e. cccch a cceehnpebaneeesnsen 118 120 118 
Pig WOR eccccccccvecccscccece 164 136 129 
a iia 167 136 127 
Transport : 


Railway receipts (francs)... 3,547,000 3,560,000 3,085,000 


Thousand trucks loaded ... 9,434 10,284 9,300 
Shipping, entrances Ant- 
werp (thousands gross 
registered tons).......+0.+. 24,327 23,465 22,388 
Price indices (monthly aver- 
age) (1914=100): 
Wholesale, paper ............ 851 744 635* 
ee MEE cccccssecees 123 107 91* 
Retail, paper...........++.+0++ 875 874 797 
09 GON cncccccccccccceces 126 126 114 
Finance : 
Note circulation at Decem- 
ber 25th (francs) ......... 13,437,000 15,818,000 18,015,000 
Gold reserve .......-.0+eseeees 5,785,000 6,773,000 12,751,000* 
Foreign exchange reserve 2,796,000 4,384,000 Nil 
Deposits at State Savings 
PRIS ic cgncscpnenensssveneses 5,449,000 7,768,000 9,240,000 


ne Bonds 237,000 877,000 900,000 
Capital issued4 Shares ... 14,728,000 4,479,000 3,200,000 
Stock Exchange index : 
(January 1, 1928=100) 
(end December). 


| Se 113 120 lll 
eee 76 56 38 
Dividends (francs) ......... 3,478,000 


4 
9,836,000 8,134,000 7,450, 


* Provisional estimates. 


State taxation receipts ... 





SPAIN. 


The past year has witnessed a radical modification in 
the political structure of Spain consequent on the 
change from a monarchy to a republic. If the attempt 
now being made by the Government to restore confi- 
dence amongst the producing elements of the country 
is successful, the economic crisis through which Spain 
is now passing should be considerably mitigated in 
the near future. ; 

The depreciation of the currency continued during 
the past year and reached over 30 per cent. as com- 
pared with dollar quotations in 1930. The advantages 
which would have accrued to the Spanish export trade 
through the low price of the peseta were nullified to 4 
great extent by the world crisis and by the abandon- 
ment of the gold standard in Great Britain. 


Production and Trade.—While the full effect of re- 
cent social troubles has not yet been felt in agriculture, 
the production of cereals was on the whole lower than 
in 1930. The wheat crop amounted to 3,266,000 metric 
tons, against 3,973,000; on the other hand the olive 
crop, at present being collected, promises a consider- 
able increase over last year’s figures which were, how- 
ever, exceptionally low. The exports of wine show an 
increase in quantity from 232,747 tons in 1930 t 
274,681 tons in 1931, but the total value dropped from 
138,914,000 gold pesetas to 57,707,000 in the same 
period. Experts are unanimous in predicting a po 
production of wine in 1932. The quantities of miner® 
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ores extracted up to December 1st show the following 
decreases: —iron, 2,927,754 tons (against 4,860,000 
tons in 1980); copper, 2,603,292 tons (against 
§,280,000); lead, 111,175 tons (against 121,885); while 
the production of coal, including anthracite and lignite, 
has risen slightly to 6,971,390 tons (against 6,614,000 
tons in 1930). The value of mineral ores exported in 
1931 fell to £5,679,000 gold from £13,032,000 in the 
previous year. The iron and steel industries continue 
to decline, the production to December Ist being 
457,373 tons of pig iron and 576,086 tons of steel, 
ugainst 558,279 and 790,900 tons respectively in 1930. 
Other metals show the following increases: —zinc, 
10,042 tons, against 9,307 in 1930; copper, 23,414 tons, 
against 21,650. Lead, however, is down somewhat at 
112,554 tons, against 115,224 tons in the previous year. 


Trade on the whole has been bad except for some of 
the poorer qualities of textiles. Imports of automobiles, 
machinery, raw cotton and chemical products reflected 
the general depression and fell considerably, especially 
towards the end of the year. Exports were correspond- 
ingly lower owing to unfavourable conditions abroad. 
The exports of finished goods during the first eleven 
months of 1931 amounted to 143,601 tons, as against 
177,000 tons in 1930. Raw materials exported during 
the same period dropped from 6,895,609 in 1930 to 
4,275,235 tons in 1931. The official figures for the first 
eleven months of 1931 place the value of imports at 
£42,740,000 gold (£88,500,000 in 1930), and that of 
exports at £35,730,000 gold (£81,100,000 in 1930). 


Finance, Prices and Stock Exchange.—Contrary to 
the general custom, the total figures of public revenue 
have not yet been disclosed, nor are the estimates for 
1932 available, but the partial results show substantial 
decreases under the following headings :—industrial 
tax; customs (78 million pesetas less than in 1930); 
stamp duties; tobacco (imports diminished by 16 
million gold pesetas); lotteries and petrol. Small 
increases are recorded in:—real estate duty, income 
tax, death duties and manufacturing dues on sugar 
and alcohol. No public issue of bonds has been made 
by the Spanish Government since 1929, and the 
amount of industrial securities issued was only 593 
millions, as compared with 745 millions in 1930 and 
1,835 millions in 1929. Of the total amount of in- 
dustrial and other issues in 1931 (705 millions against 
908 millions in 1930), 378 millions were offered in the 
form of bonds, the average return on which was 
5.65 per cent. per annum. Towards the end of the 
year there was a large amount of money in the market 
awaiting reinvestment, as was evidenced by cheap call 
money and the sharp improvement in the prices of 
Government bonds, but there has been no attempt to 
attract it to the development of industry, apart from 
an issue of shares by the Metropolitan Railway Com- 
pany of Madrid, which was considerably over- 
subscribed. The Stock Exchange has been depressed 
throughout the greater part of the year, quotations 
reaching an unprecedented low figure in spite of official 
intervention in the market and severe restrictions on 
forward operations. In the month of December a sharp 
reaction took place and in some cases the average 1930 
prices were regained, the year closing in an atmosphere 
of optimism. 


The general index of the cost of living has risen from 
171.6 in 1980 to 175, the principal increase being in 
foodstuffs, which stood at 178 in 1930 as compared 
with 184 for the current year. The tendency, however, 
showed a decline towards the end of the year, especially 
in the food index, which may possibly have been in- 
fluenced by economic developments in England. The 
premium on gold for the payment of Customs dues 
rose to 182.86 per vent., as against 83.40 per cent. at 
the end of December, 1930, and 39.58 per cent. at the 
same period of 1929. The average monthly price of the 
pound, which was 46.70 pesetas in January, rose 
steadily until in August it reached 55.19, after which 
there was a sharp drop to 50.60 in September, 43.88 
in October and 43.54 in November. The year ended 
with sterling quoted in Madrid at 40.40 pesetas. 
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SWITZERLAND. 


From the economic point of view 1931 was the worst 
year experienced in Switzerland since 1922. Trade and 
industry were strongly affected by the general crisis and 
unemployment steadily rose after the middle of May, 
when 14,300 unemployed were registered ; at the end of 
December there were over 40,000 unemployed, com- 
pared with 23,000 at the end of 19830. Unemployment is 
mainly concentrated in the watch-making, textiles and 
machine industries. Banking was active, thanks to 
the continued influx of foreign funds, but the world 
financial crisis resulted in the failure of half a dozen 
minor banks. 

The accounts of the Swiss Confederation for 1930 will 
show a surplus of about 2,000,000 francs, instead of an 
estimated deficit of 4,500,000 francs. The Budget for 
1932 estimates receipts at 409,100,000 francs, and ex- 
penditure at 418,200,000, thus leaving an estimated 
deficit of 9,100,000 francs. The public debt, which 
totalled 4,919,138,000 franes at the end of 1980 (in- 
cluding the floating debt) was increased by 17,409,000 
francs during 1931 owing to a rise in the floating debt, 
but it is likely to be reduced by about 15,000,000 frances 
at the end of 1931. The consolidated debt has been 
lowered during 1931 from 1,883,272,000 francs to 
1,870,200,000 frances. The Federal Railways offered 
some further facilities to travellers, but nevertheless 
their receipts were about 18,000,000 frances lower 
than in 1930. Thanks to the economies made in all 
departments, the surplus will be nearly 118,900,000 
franes, as against 132,000,000 franes in 1930. The 
other Federal services—post, telegraph and telephone 
—registered smaller surpluses, but their financial 
situation remains satisfactory. 

The official discount rate, which was 24 per cent. at 
the end of 1930, was reduced to 2 per cent. in February, 
and afterwards remained unchanged, while the private 
discount rate was lowered from 2} to 1} per cent. ; call 
loans commanded between 2 and 2} per cent., and long- 
term deposits between 3 and 4 per cent. The gold re- 
serve of the Swiss National Bank, which was 67.12 per 
cent. of the bank note circulation in January, rose to 
116.19 per cent. in September, to 149.06 in November, 
and it was still 145.82 at the end of December. The 
sterling exchange opened at 25.077 francs in January, it 
reached its highest level—25.080 francs—in July, but 
dropped to 17.24 francs in December. Heavy losses 
were recorded in the Swiss bourses, which were 
almost inactive during the autumn. The average value 
of a group of 109 banking, industrial, transport and 
other securities oscillated between 165.42 per cent. and 
99.68 per cent., while that of twelve securities of the 
Federal Government and of the Railways oscillated 
between 114.51 per cent. and 107.28 per cent. 

Foreign trade recorded in 1931 its lowest figures since 
1919. All industries were hit by the depression, but 
the key industries—watch making, silk, cotton and 
machines—suffered most, and their exports show drops 
of respectively 45 per cent., 25 per cent., 28 per cent. 
and 39 per cent. compared with 1930. Commercial ex- 
changes with Great Britain were less active than in 
1930; imports from her totalled 103,600,000 francs, in 
round figures, as against 231,900,000 frances in 1930, 
while exports to her aggregated 248,200,000 frances, 
compared with 288,099,000 francs the previous year. 


1929. 1930. 1931. 
Imports (million fr.) ...........seeeeeeeeeeeees 2,783 2,666 2,251 
Exports (million fr.) ..........cscseeeeeeeeeees 2,104 1,767 1,348 
Electric power (million kw.) .......-..+++++ 3,736 3,800 3,950 
Railway receipts (million fr.) .......-++++++ 431-3 4185 387°2 
Wheat yield (per hectare) ......-..-..+.+00e 219 226 211 
Wholesale price index (July, 1914= 100) 141 126 110 
Cost of living index (July, 1914=100) ... 161 158 147 
Revenue (million fr.) .........seseeeeeeeeeeeee 395 383 413 
Expenditure (million fr.) .........++.eeeseeee 371 382 411 
Note circulation (end of year, million fr.) 999 1,062 1,609 
Gold reserve (million fr.) .........+seseeeeees 595 712 2,346 
Foreign exchange reserve (million fr.).... 353 344 104 
Savings banks deposits (million fr.) ...... 5,875 6,000 6,100 
Capital issues :— 

Home bonds (million fr.) ........+0sse00+ 99 794 918 
Home shares (million fr.) ..........seesesee 363 405 456 
Foreign bonds and shares (million fr.) ... 110 355 208 
PI os cc ccnsccscsececesacsasesterscess 1,520 1,580 1,790 
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CENTRAL EUROPE. 
Austria. 


The past year brought Austria a serious economic 
setback. Since May, when the Credit-Anstalt ceased 
payment, the cover percentage of the National Bank of 
Austria has dropped from 82 to 24.1. In the year 1931 
the gold and foreign-value holdings of the National 
Bank decreased from 860 million schillings to 344 
millions, inclusive of the relief credits accorded by the 
Bank of England and the Bank of International Settle- 
ments. A healthy commercial bill portfolio of only 69 
million schillings has swollen to more than twelvefold, 
and has changed essentially in its composition. 

The balance of foreign trade clearly shows the 
severity of the depression. Imports for the year 
amounted to 2,208 million schillings and exports to 
1,340 million schillings, so that there is a deficit of 
868 million schillings. The number of unemployed in 
receipt of benefit has grown from 260,000 at the end of 
1930 to 340,000. Insolvencies have gone up from 
2,695 in 1930 to 3,421 in 1931, and bankruptcies have 
increased from 694 to 803. The value of the purely 
Austrian shares quoted in the official sheets went down 
from 1,076 to 825 million schillings, and a large 
number of shares now have nothing more than a 
nominal price. The stock and share market was closed 
for a time, and after it was reopened there was no 
sign of animation, especially as the great quantity of 
Hungarian shares placed in Austria before the out- 
break of the difficulties in Hungary were excluded 
from official traffic. The public returned to the 
practice of hoarding its money. Confidence in the 
banks and savings banks was shaken from time to time, 
and the deposits at the banks and larger savings banks, 
which in April, 1931, still amounted to 1,970 million 
schillings, fell as low as about 1,200 million schillings 
by the end of the year. Attempts were made to 
acquire and hoard foreign means of payment, and this 
had certain advantages, as, when towards the end of 
the year people were required by law to report and 
surrender the foreign means of payment at their dis- 
posal, very considerable sums of foreign money 
streamed into the National Bank. 

The year 1931 was very critical for all banks. Owing 
to the withdrawal of short-term foreign credits, the 
banks were deprived of the possibility of financing 
their subsidiary enterprises in the usual manner. 
Numerous factories were closed down and the workers 
discharged, so that the purchasing power in the hands 
of the masses was reduced. Further, the State pro- 
ceeded to dismiss many civil servants and to cut the 
salaries of those it retained. Nevertheless, there are 
still many serious problems which had to be carried 
over into the present year. The question of the federal 
railways is still unsolved, and, in spite of all savings, 
it is difficult to see how the deficit can be combated. 


Poland. 


The past year has been, for Poland, a year of drastic 
and unmitigated deflation. The severity of the depres- 
sion cannot be measured by comparative figures of the 
production of primary materials (coal, petroleum, iron 
and steel, etc.), which show no important changes from 

‘the previous year. Diminishing absorption in the home 
market, however, where high price levels are main- 
tained by the producing cartels, has resulted in in- 
creased exports of primary products at prices very much 
lower than in the domestic market—notably coal to the 
Scandinavian countries, iron and steel to Soviet Russia, 
oil products to Czechoslovakia, butter and bacon to 
England. While maintaining substantially the same 
level of production, therefore, the returns therefrom 
have considerably decreased. The depreciation of ster- 
ling, in which currency 4 large part of Poland’s exports 
are still being invoiced, adds greatly to the loss. 

The Bank of Poland during 1931 increased its gold 
bullion holdings by 38.2 million zlotys (from 562.2 to 
600.4 millions), but lost 200.4 million zlotys (from 288.4 

to 88.0 millions) in foreign devisen serving as cover. 


There was a gain of 1.1 millions (from 124.8 to 125.4 
millions) in foreign devisen not serving as cover, so that 
the net gold outflow in 1931 was 161.1 million zlotys 
with a very decided movement towards the abandon. 
ment of the gold exchange standard. Following a net 
gold (or foreign devisen) loss of 77 million zlotys in 
1928, 108 millions in 1929, and 252 millions in 1939, 
the loss of a further 161 millions in 1931 makes a total 
outflow of 598 millions in four years. With the main. 
tenance of an ** active ’’ foreign trade balance now the 
basis of Poland’s economic policy, and with foreign in. 
debtedness on banking and commercial account greatly 
reduced during the past year, the gold drain is pre. 
sumably nearing its end. 

Budget revenue for the first nine months of the fiscal 
year, which began April 1, 1931, amounted to 1,725.9 
million zlotys, and expenditure to 1,852.9—a deficit 
of 127 millions (preliminary figures). For the corre- 
sponding period of 1930, revenue was 2,066 and expen- 
diture 2,072 millions (revised figures). Expenditure for 
all Ministries except War has been ruthlessly cut, and 
it is clearly the determination of the Government to 
spend only so much as the tax collectors are able to 
bring in. The 1932-33 Budget will, presumably, be 
passed by the legislature in the amount of about 2,400 
million zlotys, or approximately the same as the revised 
Budget for the present year. 

Except for a substantial decline in the rye crop (from 
69.6 million metric quintals to 56.6 millions) and an 
improvement in the potato crop from 209.0 to 328.8 
million metric quintals, agricultural production in 1931 
showed no important changes as compared with 1930; 
slight increases in barley, oats, millet, maize, beans 
and colza being approximately offset by declines in 
wheat, peas, flax and hemp seed—as indicated by the 
estimated yields for 1931. The decline in rye produc- 
tion means that Poland will have to import for internal 
use some supplies of this grain before the next harvest. 
Of far greater importance, however, is the danger that 
the general impoverishment of the agricultural com- 
munity may lead to much more substantial declines in 
agricultural output in this and subsequent years. The 
Polish soil now needs extensive fertilisation, and the 
lessened use of fertilisers is promptly reflected in the 
crop returns. 

The foreign trade figures for the past three years have 
been as follows (corrected for 1929 and 1930, preliminary 
for 1931) :— 


Year. Imports. Exports. Balance. 
(In thousands of Zlotys.) 
REED wesecncvsknstes 3,110,982 2,813,360 —297,622 
ICE 2,245,973 2,433,244 +187,271 
BEER cccccceceeseses 1,466,329 1,878,484 +412,155 


With the introduction on a much larger scale at the 
end of 1931 of the import permit system, coupled with 
increased Customs duties and other restrictions on 
foreign trade, it is likely that the volume of imports will 
continue to decline—and especially from Germany and 
the other countries against which the restrictions are 
understood to be aimed. 


Czechoslovakia. 


The year 1931 was probably the worst in the economic 
history of independent Czechoslovakia. The aggrava- 
tion of the world-wide depression, especially in the last 
six months of the year, was felt in every branch of in- 
dustry. Even so it must be said that Czechoslovakia 
has been affected by the crisis to a much less degree 
than other countries in Central Europe, or even than 
many countries further afield. 

The volume of foreign trade during the past year has 
shrunk further by some 50 million gold pounds (8,300 
million Czechoslovak crowns) as compared with 1930; 
the exports being 13,140 million crowns (in 1980, 17,474 
million crowns), the imports 11,789 million crowns (in 
1930, 15,715 million crowns); there was therefore 4 
favourable trade balance of 1,351 million crowns (in 
1930, 1,759 million crowns). Exports of manufactured 
articles have shrunk by 3,000 million crowns, imports of 
raw materials by 2,200 million crowns. 
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The monthly statements of foreign trade during the 
jast months of the year show clearly the disastrous influ- 
ence of the various monetary restrictions and tariffs on 
(zechoslovak exports of manufactured articles. That 
explains why, in December, 1931, imports exceeded 
exports by 74 million crowns. There was an increase 
of 115 million crowns in the imports of manufactured 
articles compared with November. The increase of 64 
million crowns in the import of raw materials is a good 
sign, as well as the increase of 67 million crowns in the 
exports of manufactured articles. 

Savings banks deposits increased in 1931 by nearly 
2,000 million crowns, or 744 million crowns more than 
in 1930. These deposits amounted at the end of the 
year to 21,280 million crowns. On the other hand, de- 
posits in commercial banks declined a little (from 
9,782 million crowns in December, 1930, to about 9,200 
million crowns in December, 1931). Current accounts 
also dropped by over 2,200 million crowns from 16,504 
million crowns to 14,300 million crowns. Throughout 
the year the Czechoslovak currency remained one of the 
most stable currencies in the world. 


As a consequence of the depression the Budget for 
1932 had to be cut down severely after it had been 
adopted by Parliament. In its original form it showed a 
revenue of 9,323 million crowns and an expenditure of 
9,319 million crowns (the figures for the revenue and 
expenditure in 1930 were 9,844 and 9,838 million crowns 
respectively). The Government then effected cuts of 
about 10 per cent. Between May and September there 
has been a slight improvement in employment; but 
since October the number of people out of work has 
increased considerably, and in December there were 


already 480,000. 


The Bank rate was raised to 5 per cent. on August 
5th, and again to 64 per cent. on September 23rd, 
following the abandonment of the gold standard by 
England. On December 22nd the Bank rate was 
reduced to 6 per cent. Fiduciary circulation at the end 
of December, 1931, was 7,679 million crowns, as com- 
pared with 7,824 million crowns at the end of 1930. 
The gold and silver reserve has risen by 30 million 
crowns to 1,649 million crowns; the reserves of foreign 
currencies and bills declined also by 30 million crowns 
to 887 million crowns. 




















The downward tendency of all securities, which had 
already begun in the first half of 1929, continued un- 
abated throughout the whole year 1931. In many cases 
last year brought the heaviest losses. The sugar indus- 
try shares in particular suffered badly, and stood in 
December, 1931, at about 25 per cent. of their value in 
January, 1924. The heavy industries also sank to about 
50 per cent. of their value as recorded in January, 
1924, textiles to 66 per cent., engineering shares to 
67.5 per cent., banks to 75 per cent. ; on the other hand, 
chemicals stood at 106 per cent., building trades 107 
per cent., and brewery shares at 155 per cent. of their 
quotations in January, 1924. In the general slump gilt- 
edged securities fared better, although they also have 
lost about 7.5 per cent. during the year 1931; the State 
bonds index stood at 111.5, and others at 100.3. The 
Prices of practically all commodities continued their 
downward tendency. The index number of wholesale 
Prices fell to 103.8 in December (as against 110 in De- 
cember, 1930), the foodstuffs index to 98, and the index 
of raw marterials and manufactured products to 109.7. 


Hungary. 


Instead of the much-hoped-for recovery after the 
depression of agricultural prices in 1929 and 1930, the 
year 1931 brought Hungary to the verge of financial 
collapse, from which she was saved only by a number 
of cruel measures calling for heavy sacrifices on the part 
of her citizens and her foreign creditors. The depression, 
Which was keenly felt throughout the country in the 
tst quarter of 1931, developed into an acute crisis after 
‘he collapse of the Austrian Credit Anstalt in May. 

n November and December it became obvious that 

€ country as a whole was in a state of collective insol- 
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vency, and the situation of the National Bank became 
so critical that the Government was compelled to 
declare a transfer moratorium (with the exception of 
the service on certain State obligations) in order to pre- 
serve the basic financial structure of the country. 


The Budget of the Administration for the financial 
year 1930-31 (ending June 30, 1931) showed a deficit 
of 116.9 million pengd; that of the State under- 
takings 33.1 million pengd. In addition to the budget 
proper, certain departmental debts were contracted so 
that the total deficit for 1930-31 is well over 200 million 
pengo. Expenditures of the Administration Budget 
for 1930-31 totalled 946.5 million pengé, and revenue 
amounted to 829.6 millions only. The budget voted 
for 1931-32 provided for an expenditure of $878.3 
millions, but it soon became obvious that expenses were 
understated by more than 100 millions, and revenues 
were over-estimated by a similar sum. After the 
League inquiry, budget estimates were revised, and the 
Government pledged itself not to allow expenditure in 
1931-32 to exceed 890 millions. For the first six 
months of the current financial year there was a deficit 
of 148 million pengé for the Administration Budget, and 
another 20.5 million pengd were advanced to State 
undertakings and for other necessary purposes. The 
national accounts have disclosed a continuous deficit 
since the second half of 1929. The deficiency was met 
after spending the accumulated reserves from short- 
term loans both at home and abroad. Owing to the fall 
in agricultural prices, the tax-bearing capacity of the 
country has reached its utmost limits. Assuming a 
national income of 3.50 million pengéd, the tax burden 
proper (for the State and local taxes together) amounted 
to nearly 30 per cent. of the national dividend, probably 
the highest ratio in Europe. 


Hungary decided to remain on the gold standard. 
Though it has not been possible to sell the pengé at 
par abroad since July 14th, its internal purchasing 
power was maintained at a stable level, thanks to the 
exchange regulations and the introduction of the gold 
pengd. The returns of the National Bank reflect the 
extraordinary circumstances, disclosing the paradoxical 
phenomenon of an infiated bill portfolio and a deflated 
note circulation, which is due to the fact that the 
National Bank is the only source of credit, foreign funds 
being no longer available. The note circulation of the 
last quarter of 1931, oscillating between 350-450 million 
pengd, is about 10 per cent. less than in 1930; on the 
other hand, the bill portfolio of 589 million peng (in- 
cluding the rediscounts with the B.I.S.) at the end of 
1931 is just double that of 1930. Owing to the with- 
drawal of foreign funds and the flight of capital during 
two months May 15th-July 14th) the Bank has lost 
more than 200 millions of gold and foreign exchange. 
The Bank was able to withstand the pressure, thanks 
to the aid of the B.I.S. and other central banks which 
accorded eredits to the extent of $30,000,000, of which 
$25,000,000 is still outstanding. 


The deficit of the balance of payments amounted to 
about 350 million pengéd, of which about 250 million 
pengé was devoted to current interest and sinking fund 
payments, and about 100 millions is accounted for by 
withdrawals of foreign funds and flight of domestic 
capital. The deficit was met, apart from a slight mer- 
chandise surplus balance, almost entirely by new 
foreign borrowings of the National Bank (145 millions) 
and the Treasury (87 millions), and by the decrease of 
the gold cover of the National Bank. The bank rate 
was almost totally ineffective. It was raised from 
54 per cent. to 7 per cent. in June, to 9 per 
cent. in August, and reduced again to 8 per 
cent. in September. The balance sheets of the 
banks are not yet available, but there is no doubt that 
the volume of credit has considerably fallen off. The 
total deposits and current accounts of the twelve largest 
Budapest banks and the Postal Savings Bank de- 
creased to 1,177.9 million peng at the end of 1931, as 
against 1,414.3 millions on June 30, 1981, and 1,448.5 
millions at the end of 1930. 

° 
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Hungarian agriculture has just ELL LL ALLE LG LLL LED, FE ER. its worst year 
since the war, “and its plight is the main reason for 
the country’s financial difficulties. Crops were smaller 
in volume than in 1930 or 1929, and prices were very 
much below pre-war level. Marketing was extremely 
difficult, and the debt burdens became almost in‘oler- 


able. Industrial production has declined by 15-20 per 
cent., owing to the diminished buying power of the 
farmers. Commerce has suffered from the complete 


paralysis of trade resulting from the restrictive 
measures to protect the currency. Foreign trade figures 
were very low : exports amounted to 572 million pengd 
and imports totalled 544 millions, the total value of 


foreign trade having fallen by almost half since 1929. 


Roumania. 


The year 1931 has closed in complete despondency. 
There is so serious a lack of funds in the public Treasury 
that a part of the salaries of the public servants and 
a large proportion of the pensions have remained un- 
paid, “while the debts owing to home industries are still 
completely unprovided for. 


The Budget for 1931 had to be remodelled in July, 
but even the reductions and new provisions have 
proved entirely insufficient, and the monthly Treasury 
receipts dwindled to 1,900 million lei in December. The 
total receipts for the year amounted to a little over 
23,000 millions, about 11,000 millions less than the 
estimates. It was only by taking money from other 
funds that the advance of 2,000 millions, taken from 
the National Bank at the beginning of the year, could 
be repaid. Close on 37,000 millions should have been 
paid out by the State during the year; in fact, only 
25,000 millions was paid and the remainder was taken 
over by the Institute of Amortisation. During the year 
the new 74 per cent. foreign loan was launched and all 
its proceeds used. 

Commerce and industry have had the worst year 
since the war. The fall of the purchasing power of the 
masses became more accentuated, as is shown by the 
considerable reduction in imports. Excessive taxation 
and the lack of credit facilities have crippled all 
economic activities. A certain relief for agriculturists 
was provided by the export premium on wheat intro- 
duced in August which enabled the exporters to com- 
pete successfully with foreign producers and even 
helped to regain foreign markets. Exports of wheat, in 
fact, during the nine months ending in September, 
1931, were almost three times larger than those of the 
same period of the previous year, but maize, barley and 
oats show a substantial reduction in exports. 


The petroleum industry is ruined by taxation and 
over-production. Several concerns have gone bankrupt 
and others are threatened by the same fate. The most 
important companies are just carrying on by reducing 
expenses to a minimum. The total production of 
petroleum during the year amounted to 665,000 
waggons, against 590,000 in 1930 and 481,700 in 1929. 
About 380,000 waggons were exported, which compares 
with 350,000 in 1930. The internal consumption 
amounted to 110,900 waggons. 


Apart from numerous bank failures in the provinces, 
the past year has seen the closing of the doors of three 
important banks of the capital, the Banque Générale, 
the Banque Bercovitz, and the most important of all, 
the Banque Marmorosh Blank and Company. Con- 
fidence in the banks is severely shaken and the hoard- 
ing of money by the public has assumed very large 
proportions. Credit is restricted to the utmost. The 
State and the National Bank have done their best 
to come to the rescue of the banks. The note 
circulation of the National Bank has_ increased 
from 19,600 to 23,360 millions. Bills increased from 
7,380 to 13,230 millions, advances from 778 millions to 
826 millions. The value of the leu has been well 


maintained during the year and the foreign exchange : 
but ; 


market has remained free from all restrictions, 
the reserve of the National Bank has fallen from 11,030 
million lei to 10,420 million lei, and the proportion of 
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the reserve to the liabilities shows a reduction from 


44.65 per cent. at the end of 1930 to 86.01 per cent. 
on December 12, 1981. 


Jugoslavia. 


Economic history in Jugoslavia during 1981 falls into 
two sharp divisions. During the first half, which cul. 
minated in a wheat harvest of 27,080,000 quintals, gs 
against an average of 22,000,000 during the preceding 
quinquennium, atfairs compared favourably with those 
during the depression of 1929-30. Industry, taking 
future profit into account, worked at higher pressure, as 
evinced by the larger consumption of coal and iron, 
Mining of copper, lead, chrome and salt gave better 
results. Bank deposits increased from 13, 880 to 14,170 
million dinars. Government receipts for the period 
April-August *amounted to 4,549 million dinars, as 
against 4, 737 millions for the same period in 1930, the 
decrease being only 5 per cent. Finally a stabilisation 
loan of 1,025 ‘million French franes had made possible 
a de jure stabilisation of the dinar. 

During the second half of the year Jugoslavia came 
under the general cloud of impending catastrophe. The 
disorganisation of agriculture quickly spread to industry 
and trade, while the Government, in consequence of the 
ensuing dislocation, was threatened with a deficit of 
2,000,000,000 dinars. This gap was bridged by a redue- 
tion of 10 per cent. in salaries, by cutting all capital 
expenditure, by severe all-round economy on one hand, 
and by an increase in the price of tobacco and the duty 
on sugar, the application of a new law on business tum- 
over, ‘and a French credit of 250 million French franes 
on the other. 

The general depression has affected all branches of 

national economy. Foreign trade has shrunk by 30 per 
cent. as compared with that in 1930, exports for the 
first eleven months being worth 4,419 million and 
imports 4,502 million dinars. The index of prices has 
fallen from 1,175 at the end of 1930 to 1,025 in Decem- 
ber, 1931, and would be still lower were it not for the 
artificial price of wheat maintained through a Govern 
ment monopoly. Credit is extremely tight, not 80 
much through lack of money as through lack of confi- 
dence, and the extent of the rush on banks in Septem- 
ber may - cathered from an expansion of credits given 
by the National Bank from 1,459 to 2,252 million 
dinars. State securities bearing a fixed rate of interest 
have all suffered badly, their average loss in value being 
about 40 to 45 percent. The bright spots in the picture 
are that the adverse trade balance is only 82 million 
dinars, that no bank failure has been reported, and that 
the stress of the economic depression is very greatly 
relieved by the extreme cheapness of food. 


Bulgaria. 


The widespread financial perturbations in 1931 found 
credit and trade in Bulgaria at an extremely low ebb. 
Contraction of credit, failures of unsound under- 

takings, withdrawal of short- term accommodation, and 

the writing off of trading losses were already taking 
place. As, moreover, there have been no exter 
sive foreign loans since the war, the financial troubles 
from abroad resulted in no sudden and catastrophic 
disturbances in Bulgaria. The repayment of some 
Leva 1,200 millions of short-term credits was possible 
in 1931 without placing any excessive strain on busi- 
ness or private finance, which had already shrunk to 
very modest proportions. The active balance of foreigt 
trade allowed the transfer of funds abroad for meeting 
all trade, banking and State payments up to the e2 
of the year, w hen the drain became severe and drasti¢ 
foreign exchange restrictions had to be introduced. 

Reduced trade at low prices, industry operating 
mainly at a loss, slow and deficient collecting of taxes 
public expenditure showing no material reduction, large 
additional losses to the ‘Treasury on account of the 
Grain Purchasing Office, and increasing public debt 
service brought the accumulated budgetary deficit 
the disquieting figure of Leva 1,800 millions, or mort 
than one-quarter of the ordinary Budget. 
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In spite of untoward general conditions, failures and 
protested bills have considerably decreased, and there 
were more active purchases, chiefly by peasants, of 
manufactured goods. The future, however, is obscure. 


Greece. 


Greece has felt in 1931 more and more the unfavour- 
able repercussions of the growing world depression. The 
British crisis of September last temporarily closed the 
principal source from which capital was being drawn 
in order to keep the country going. This loss and the 
further decline of the country’s invisible exports are 
resulting in an adverse balance of international pay- 
ments, notwithstanding an improvement in the balance 
of trade and the severe exchange restrictions imposed 
since September with a view to preventing an exodus 
of capital and restricting imports. Hence the foreign 
exchange reserve of the Bank of Greece is gradually 
diminishing, the proportion having fallen from 44.42 per 
cent. on December 28, 1930, to 41.18 per cent. on 
December 29th last. 

This enforced deflation produced a shortage of money, 
which has contributed to increase further the depression 
of trade and business in general. The bank rate has 
risen, deposits have been withdrawn from the banks, 
the Athens Stock Exchange is still closed, the banks 
have practically ceased their advances to trade and 
industry, unemployment is growing, and the agricul- 
tural classes are suffering from low prices and increas- 
ing difficulties in disposing of their produce. Measures 
of relief of and assistance for classes and individuals in 
distress had therefore to be taken. Naturally, the 
public finances have begun to feel the effects of these 
developments. As revenue is decreasing, drastic 
economies have been made. Equilibrium of the budget, 
currency stability and a punctual fulfilment of the 


country’s external obligations constitute the aims of 
the Government. 





SCANDINAVIA. 


Denmark. 


Denmark did not escape from the effects of the 
financial crisis which originated in Central Europe 
early last summer. Although her economic position 
was sound, the Danish Government decided to aban- 
don the gold standard on September 29, 1931. Until 
the autumn of last year Denmark suffered less from 
the world depression than most other countries. 
Industrial activity had receded considerably, but agri- 
culture, which is her main industry, continued to find 
aready outlet for its products in Great Britain. Lower 
Prices had to be accepted, but these were partly com- 
pensated by an increase in the quantity of bacon, eggs 
and butter sold abroad. This expansion of exports has 
been made possible by an increase in live stock. The 
humber of cattle increased from 4,665,000 in July, 
1930, to 4,866,000 in 1931, and pigs, at 5,435,000 in 
July, 1931, show an increase of 563,000 on the year. 

Retained imports during 1931 at Kr. 1,392 millions 
show a decline of Kr. 245 millions on the previous year, 
and exports declined from Kr. 1,524 millions in 1930 
‘o Kr. 1,256 millions in 1931. The reason for the aban- 
donment of the gold standard is partly to be found in 
the distribution of exports. No less than about 60 per 
‘ent. of Danish exports are bought by the United 

ingdom. In order to protect the financial stability 
of the country, the Government adopted measures to 
testrict imports at the end of November. On Janu- 
‘ry 29th this year a Bill was passed by the Dutch 
Parliament by which the National Bank acquires com- 
Plete control’ over foreign exchange transactions and 
“verseas trade. The shipping trade was depressed 
throughout the year, and the idle tonnage increased. 


Norway. 


The general idea entertained in business circles at 
> beginning of 1931 was that the world depression had 
at last reached rock bottom, or that it was at any 


quarters of the year. 


ment completed considerable loan conversions on easy 
terms. 
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rate within sight, and forecasts for the first months, 
therefore, took a rather bright hue. These expectations 
were 
speedily developed into a crisis of unprecedented grave- 


not only completely frustrated, but things 


ness and extent. That the difficulties were of a serious 


character was proved in an unexpected way through the 


suspension of payment in December of two of our 
largest banking institutions. 
Conditions on the domestic money market during the 


earlier part of the year were comparatively easy. The 
Norges Bank returns only showed unimportant devia- 
tions from time to time, and it was possible to maintain 


a discount rate of 4 per cent. during nearly three 
During this period the Govern- 


On September 12th, however, the rate was 
raised by 1 per cent., and in the course of a fortnight, 
as a consequence of the gold suspension, the rate rose 
by leaps and bounds to 8 per cent., where it remained 
for ten days. Since October 19th bank rate has been 
6 per cent., and at the turn of the year the money 
market was rather stringent. Foreign exchanges were 
liable to negligible fluctuations only during the three 
first quarters of the year, but on the day of the British 
gold suspension sterling fell to 16.50, and when Norway 
followed suit gold exchanges rose violently, while 
sterling nearly regained parity with the krone. At 
the end of the year the krone was worth about 69 per 
cent. of its par value in dollars. In the course of the 
autumn certain exchange restrictions were introduced 
by voluntary co-operation between importers, exporters 
and bankers. 

The outstanding industrial event of the year was the 
lockout, which lasted from April 8th to September 11th 
and included more than 80,000 workers belonging to 
most branches of industry. Negotiations resulted in a 
wages reduction of 6 per cent., agreements to be valid 
for three years. Foreign trade figures generally showed 
an unfavourable development; the value of imports 
amounted to 856.6 million kroners, against 1,065 million 
kroners for 1930, while exports amounted to 466.6 
million kroners, against 684 million kroners during 1930. 

The year brought a series of events with fatal conse- 
quences to our shipping trade, resulting in the laying 
up of a steadily increasing part of our merchant fleet. 
Laid-up tonnage now amounts to nearly 14 million tons. 
In consequence of the decision of the British Oil Union 
not to buy any more whale oil, the Whalers’ Associa- 
tion decided not to send out any whaling expeditions 
during 1931. The results of the fisheries were inferior 
to those of the preceding year, both as regards quantity 
and profit, while agriculture and forestry experienced 
serious difficulties on account of reduced prices and 
heavy interest burdens. The mining industries main- 
tained production relatively well, but prices were lower. 

The banks had a favourable year as far as turnover 
and profit is concerned, but deposits declined. The 
general world depression, the great lockout and the 
slump in shipping proved such a hard strain, however, 
that in the middle of December Den norske Creditbank 
and the Berkens Privatbank had to suspend payments 
and were granted a moratorium over a period of three 
months, with the understanding that plans of recon- 
struction would be forthcoming before the lapse of that 
period. Unemployment figures reached about 60,000 
by the end of the year, against 45,000 in January, and 
the cost-of-living index fell during the year by about 
10 per cent., against 8.7 per cent. during 1930. 
Activities on the Bourse have been on a smaller scale 
than during 1930 as far as shares are concerned, while 
Government and other bonds attracted special interest. 


Sweden. 

While Sweden showed a surprising power of resist- 
ance to the international depression, its effects made 
themselves felt in full foree during the past year. 

For the first nine months of the year the balance 
of trade deteriorated to no less an extent than 167 
million crowns, and in spite of the fact that the intro- 
duction of paper currency improved the position some- 


| what during the latter part of the year, the surplus of 
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imports for the whole of 1931 amounted to 312 usitiion 
crowns, a change for the worse as compared with 1930 


of 200 million crowns. 

A factor in the special position of é Sweden 
which became particularly fateful was the influx of 
foreign capital. At the end of May the foreign deposits 
amounted to 343 million crowns. The net liabilities 
of the commercial banks on short account had then 
risen to 141 million crowns. The position was thus 
very far from liquid at the time of the outbreak of the 
crisis. 

In the course of some few months the foreign capital 
had to be repaid, and the National Bank had to bear 
the brunt almost entirely. This seriously depleted the 
currency reserve, the inflation of which had at an 
earlier stage camouflaged the actual position. Already 
at the beginning of September the currency reserve of 
the National Bank was therefore dangerously low, and 
as this development was not countered in time by 
raising a big foreign loan the result could not be other 
than the abandonment of the gold standard. 

The fears of the inflationary effect of this have, how- 
ever, so far proved to be unfounded. The wholesale 
price level has certainly risen, but to a reasonably 
slight degree, from.100 in September to 103 in Decem- 
ber, according to the Svensk Finanstidning. On the 
other hand, it has been possible to maintain the retail 
price level and the cost of living unaltered, owing to 
the high Bank rate and the severe credit restrictions 
employed by the National Bank. 

Industrial production in the more _ important 
branches was maintained on a comparatively high 
level during the first few months of the year, falling to 
the low record of 93 in May (1923-24 = 100), according 
to the production index of Svensk Finanstidning. 
After some recovery it again fell to 103 in August, 
after which an improvement set in, which is to be 
attributed in some degree to the depreciation of the 
currency. Owing to the fear of labour conflicts after 
the end of the year, a forcing of production took place 
in December, which brought the index figure up to 
125. 

Imports fell from 1,662 to 1,439 million crowns, as 
compared with 1930, but at the same time exports 
were reduced from 1,550 to 1,127 million crowns. 
The passive side of 312 million crowns will probably 
have been reduced by invisible exports by about 175 
million crowns. As the net result of the movements of 
capital was an import of capital of 37 million crowns, 
the change for the worse in the balance of payments 
should consequently be about 100 million crowns, as 
compared with 245 million crowns in 1930. 

During the first part of the year the money market 
was very easy, but with the crisis there came increasing 
stringency, especially during the autumn. The discount 
rate of the National Bank, which at the beginning of 
the year stood at 34 per cent., was 6 per cent. on 
October 19th, which rate has since been unchanged. 
The portfolio of home bills of the National Bank, which 
during the first quarter only amounted on the average 
to 138 million crowns, culminated in December with 
an average of 486 million crowns. In spite of this, the 
increase in the total volume of credit was not more than 
138 million crowns for the whole year. 

The Stock Exchange reflected very faithfully the 
general deterioration during the year, and the stormy 
autumn months in particular brought in their train 
enormous falls in prices. While in 1930 there was as 
moderate a drop in the securities of ‘‘ A ’’ List as 188 
million crowns, corresponding to about 4 per cent., the 
fall in prices for 1931 reached the enormous figure of 
1,785 million crowns, or 43 per cent. of the value of 
the Stock Exchange list at the end of 1930. 


Finland. 


Finland suffered from depression throughout 1981. 
Owing to the withdrawal of considerable amounts of its 
short-term foreign credits, Finland was obliged to sus- 
pend the gold standard. The consequences of this step 


tion; but also by nationals for hoarding. 
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showed themselves partly in a slight rise in prices ang 
partly in a fall in the value of the Finnish mark in relg. 
tion to gold currencies. The position of the money 
market grew strained, and the banks experienced some 
trouble. In general, however, the banks successfully 
withstood the strain. Their business was reduced, jp. 
deed, and losses were suffered, but most of the joint. 
stock banks are able to pay a dividend only slightly 
smaller than that for the preceding years. The joint. 
stock banks had recourse extensively to the help of the 
Bank of Finland. Re-discounted bills rose by 333 
million marks to 483 millions. 

Agriculture yielded an average harvest, and exports 
of butter, cheese, and meat increased in quantity, but 
the value of these exports was diminished on account 
of the fall in prices, so that the financial difficulties of 
farmers continued. The output of the sawmills was 
restricted, so that exports fell off from 907,000 to 
784,700 standards, while on the contrary the exports 
of chemical pulp increased by 32 per cent. and the 
exports of paper, cardboard and mechanical pulp were 
well maintained. The financial results of these 
branches of industry were, however, unsatisfactory on 
account of falling prices. 

The most cheerful element in the situation is pro- 
vided by the balance of trade. Imports were reduced 
from 1930 by 34.1 per cent. to 3,457 million marks, 
while the reduction in the value of exports did not 
amount to more than 17.6 per cent. and their value 
to 4,455 million marks. There was consequently a 
surplus of exports amounting to 998 million marks, 
compared with 156 millions for 1930. The whole of 
this surplus has been employed in redeeming the 
foreign indebtedness of the country, the amount of 
which has been reduced, according to estimates, by 
about 1,400 million marks. No fresh foreign loans 
were taken up. 








THE BALTIC STATES. 


It is possible that the Succession States of Latvia, 
Estonia and Lithuania suffered less from the effects of 
the crisis than the more highly organised and indus- 
trialised States. The effects of the trade crisis were 
not far-reaching, and they might have been got ovet 
without great difficulty but for the subsequent 
financial crisis. In each case the reaction took the 
form of a heavy withdrawal of funds, partly by 
foreigners, in their need to strengthen the home posi- 
Conditions 
in all three States were for a time little short of 
chaotic, and in two of them the immediate result was 
the adoption of restrictions on foreign means of pay- 
ment and the drastic control of imports. Latvia, with 
perhaps the wider contacts with Germany, was the 
first to suffer, and perhaps suffered most; Estonia, 
with an important British connection, was affected 
later by the English crisis and Great Britains 
departure from the gold standard. Lithuania, with 
only slight foreign connections, suffered least of all, 
but even here, as we shall show, there is evidence of 
considerable stress. The methods adopted to deal 
with the crisis varied in each country as widely as the 
extent to which they suffered, and in no case can they 
escape criticism. In Latvia the National Bank 
adopted a rigid policy, which was in essence defla- 
tionary, and, indeed, perhaps went too far in_ that 
direction. Help was refused to the banks, in spite of 
the fact that the cover for the note issue was the 
largest in the Baltic, and at one time stood at ove? 
90 per cent. This refusal forced the banks, excepting 
one in which British interests predominated, not only 
sharply to call in loans, but to ration drastically theif 
payments on deposits, and two institutions suspende 
payments. In Estonia support was given to the banks, 
and one of the largest institutions, which had bee? 
forced to close its doors, was taken over, administered. 
and financed by the National Bank. It has since bee? 
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able to reopen with the aid of some fresh foreign 
capital. ‘hese measures went far to save the situa- 
tion, but here it must be said that it was only effected 
at some expense to the note issue, so that there is 
ground for the criticism that there was some inflation, 
although to a mild degree. In Lithuania, in spite of 
the lesser extent of the crisis, heavy withdrawals of 
deposits occurred, and at the same time there was a 
sharp expansion of credit, especially to agriculture, to 
meet the switch over from stock to dairy farming, and 
to make good the loss of the German market for agri- 
cultural produce. Here the criticism may be made 
that these changes were forced too quickly and in- 
volved too great an expansion of credit, which means 
that there was a definite inflation on some scale. On 
the other hand, Lithuania took no measures to control 
foreign exchange operations, with the result that the 
foreign currency holdings of the National Bank fell 
from 86.3 millions of lits to 33.1 millions during the 
vear. 

’ Agricultural production in all three States was little 
affected. The surplus of dairy produce and meat 
available for export increased, and served to offset the 
considerable decline in timber and wood products. 
The domestic situation, in the shape of retail trade 
and industrial production, appears to have improved in 
Estonia and Lithuania, in spite of lower purchasing 
power; but in Latvia the lack of organisation for 
inland distribution and sale, and the crippling effect 
on the existing trade organisations of the official finan- 
cial policy led to confused conditions, and wide diver- 
gencies in prices were recorded between producing and 
consuming centres. 


Latvia. 

Acreage under cultivation increased, except in rye 
and flax. Figures of production (in thousand quintals) 
of the various crops were as follows, as compared with 
former years :— 


Rye. Wheat. Barley. Oats. Potatoes. Flax. 
= 2,400 600 2,100 3,400 11,300 200 
1950 ...... 3,600 1,200 1,900 3,400 11,000 200 
ae 1,600 1,000 2,000 3,600 11,000 200 


The heavy imports of cereal foodstuffs which were 
necessitated by bad harvests in previous years have 
now declined. The figures are as follows :— 


Rye. Wheat. 
1,000 Mill. 1,000 Mill. 
Tons. Lats. Tons. Lats. 
eset age. 59-6 8-3 63-7 15:7 
1931 (10 months) 7-1 0:7 28-9 4-7 


The live stock census shows a marked increase :— 
(In Thousands.) 


Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. 
EE Siiatenns 320 912 996 557 
ED aatiegwnss 356 978 905 382 
 enimindtion 359 1,026 873 523 
nn ~ seaunnun 566 1,117 923 712 


Foreign trade during the first eleven months of the 
year shows a fall in imports from 274 million lats in 
1930 to 167 millions in 1931; exports fell from 225.5 
millions to 152.2 millions. 

Exports of timber declined by 31 million lats, or 52 
per cent., and textiles by 9 millions, or 80 per cent. 
Butter export increased in volume by 12,700 ewts. to 
368,500 ewts, but the value was reduced from 57 million 
lats to 48 millions. Similar declines occurred in the 
Value of bacon, flax, linseed and leather exports, but 
here also the volume was well maintained. Trade with 

ussia improved considerably, but has not yet reached 
the figure provided for in the trade agreement. An 
*Acouraging sign is the increase in transit trade, and 
this may play an important part in Latvia’s future 
balance of payments. The French Railway Loan was 
given for the express purpose of developing the com- 
petitive capacity of the Latvian railways and securing 
this transit trade. Between January Ist and Decem- 
ber 81st deposits with the National Bank fell from 19.8 
to 17.4 million lats; deposits with the joint-stock banks 
from 55.1 to 23.1 millions and deposits with other credit 
‘astitutions from 43.17 millions to 27 millions. In the 


‘ame period the Bank of Latvia reduced loans and! from the increased figures of advances by the National 
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advances from 155.7 million lats to 136.4 millions, while 
in spite of the restrictions on foreign exchange opera- 
tions, its holdings of foreign currencies fell from 36.8 
million lats to 13.4 millions. The extent of the deflation 
is measured by the simultaneous reduction in the note 
circulation from 116.2 million lats to 106.5 millions. As 
regards the national finances, there was at first a deficit 
on the 1931-32 Budget of 25 million lats, largely as a 
result of the fall in Customs revenue owing to the re- 
striction of imports. This was met by additional taxa- 
tion. By the end of November, however, a further 
deficit was revealed of 28 millions, and to meet this the 
Government has recently cut salaries, increased income 
tax by 50 per cent. and set up a sugar monopoly, but it 
seems hardly likely that these measures will succeed in 
securing a balanced Budget in the short period left. 


Estonia. 

The agricultural position differs in ne respect from 
that of the neighbouring States, so far as is known, but 
statistics, unfortunately, are lacking. Foreign trade, on 
the other hand, shows a most satisfactory improvement 
as a result of a drastic reduction in the import of iron 
and steel and cereals, and an increase in exports of most 
of Estonia’s products, except timber and paper. The 
export of wood pulp and cellulose increased from 38,000 
tons in 1930 to 52,000 tons in 1931, and that of potatoes 
from 10,000 tons to 25,000 tons. Imports fell from 
98,000,000 kr. in 1930 to 61,000,000 kr. in 1931, and 
exports from 96,000,000 kr. to 71,000,000 kr., leaving a 
favourable balance of trade in 1931 of 10,000,000 kr., 
against an unfavourable balance in 1930 of 2,000,000 kr. 
Both the railways and shipping show a small decline on 
the previous year. Unemployment, which had for some 
time remained normal, and fluctuated in accordance 
with seasonal influences only, has recently shown a 
sharp increase. Withdrawals of funds were not so heavy 
in Estonia as elsewhere, as will be seen from the fact 
that deposits in joint-stock banks declined only from 
45.7 million kr. to 36.9 millions in the course of the 
year. Credit, as we have said, was less restricted ; the 
note issue increased from 32.2 million kr. to 32.5 mil- 
lions, and, although the loans of the joint-stock banks 
were somewhat lower, this was offset by an increase in 
advances by other financial institutions. As elsewhere, 
the restrictions on foreign exchange were not entirely 
successful, and during the last quarter of the year the 
foreign currency holdings of the Bank of Estonia fell 
from 17.6 millions to 13.9 millions. 


Lithuania. 


The progress of agriculture, as a result of the change 
over from cereal production to dairy farming, is difficult 
to assess. Cereals, as the following figures show, fell off, 
but dairy farming and stock breeding, to judge by the 
export returns, show a considerable advance. Acreage 
under the various crops was as follows, as compared 
with the previous year :— 


(Thousands of Hectares.) 


1930. 1931. 
PN icscmnnvcevcrateacseass 226 143 
SII on owncecececccnscnsse 128 117 
eget ane 158 148 
Mixed cereals ............ 84 83 
I ic cacvudececocsss 863 708 
Nis ci coscicanntlaideatanas ll 6 


The export of butter increased by 37 per cent., and of 
meat by 119 per cent., which is the more remarkable in 
that the German market was closed early in the year, 
so that new markets must have been gained. Foreign 
trade suffered a setback as a whole, as imports, which 
fell from 312.4 millions in 1930 to 277.9 millions in 1931, 
were not so much reduced as in the other States, while 
exports, though probably greater in volume, fell sharply 
in value from 332.7 to 273.1 million lits. Deposits with 
the National Bank fell during the year from 94.9 to 80 
million lits; deposits with the joint-stock banks from 
72.2 to 60.7 million lits, and deposits with other institu- 
tions from 185.6 to 167.0 million lits. 

The increase of credits to agriculture may be deduced 
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Bank from 101 million lits to 117 millions, and by other 
institutions from 348 million lits to 384 millions, whilst 
at the same time the note issue increased from 110 mil- 
lion lits to 113 millions. Foreign currency holdings of 
the National Bank fell from 86 million lits to 40 million 
lits during the year. The Budget position is fairly satis- 
factory. Estimates have been fulfilled for several years 
past, and, so far as can be seen for the present year, 
revenues have come in well. Only a small deficit, if 
any, is likely to occur. A favourable item is the small- 
ness of the National Debt, which amounts to little over 
£2,500,000. 





B.—BRITISH EMPIRE. 
CANADA. 


The full impact of the world-wide economic depres- 
sion was felt in 1931, and the tale of economic tribula- 
tions and difficulties has been almost continuous. As the 
months slipped by, conditions grew steadily worse until, 
in the last quarter of the year, business was at least 25 
per cent. below the level of the corresponding quarter of 
1930 and as low as in the last half of 1925, when the 
latest boom was beginning to gather momentum. The 
prospect of any stimulus from good crops vanished by 
midsummer, when a drought of unprecedented severity 
devastated what had been regarded as one of the most 
reliably fertile areas of the Prairie Provinces and re- 
duced the volume of the Western wheat crop to 
about two-thirds of the average yield of recent years. 
Forestry, mining and fishing, the other three great 
primary industries of the Dominion, also continued to 
suffer from low prices and inadequate markets for their 
products. The majority of factories throughout the year 
were working well below their operating capacity and 
making scant profits. The textile and boot and shoe fac- 
tories, which were special beneficiaries of the tariff legis- 
lation, fared best, but firms engaged in the manufacture 
of motors, agricultural implements, railway equipment, 
machinery of different kinds, and the iron and steel 
plants, all had a very difficult year. The unemploy- 
ment problem grew worse instead of better, and on 
December Ist the employment index of the Bureau of 
Statistics stood at 99.1, as compared with 108.5, 119.1 
and 116.7 on December 1, 1930, 1929 and 1928 respec- 
tively. The Federal Government was compelled, in 
co-operation with the provincial administrations and 
municipal authorities, to undertake a comprehensive 
programme of public works for unemployment relief, 
and in addition large sums have had to be expended 
upon direct relief, including succour to many indigent 
farmers in the drought-stricken sections of the prairie 
country. The subjoined data, giving the Bureau of 
Statistics’ weighted indices of the physical volume of 
business in Canada, based on the six-year period from 
1919-1924, and corrected where necessary for seasonal 
variation, give an indication of the economic fortunes 
of Canada during the past year :— 


Nov., Jan., June, Nov., 

1930. 1931. 1931. 1931. 
I ccvcicsameueesets 167-2 153-6 160-5 140-9 
SR ncssvevernrencensse 136-1 139-5 112-0 115°3 
Construction ............ 253-0 246-0 99-0 158-0 
Manufacturing............ 139-7 124-0 135-7 117-7 
Employment in trade... 139-0 126°5 137-0 128-4 
SS Serer 132-2 115-8 99-8 92-2 
SEED: Scianvecovevecvsee 85-0 83-8 102-5 75-2 
Car loadings............... 88-0 103-1 101-9 81-0 
Shares traded ............ 184-2 149-1 208-5 170°5 
Bank debits .............. 110-3 130-1 131-0 114-2 


The contraction of business is reflected in the aggre- 
gate car loading figure for the year up to Decem- 
ber 26th, which, at 2,570,520 cars, shows a decline 
of 575,727 cars, or roughly 16 per cent. compared with 
the figure of 3,146,247 cars recorded in the parallel 
period of 1930, and is about a million cars less than 
the corresponding figure for 1929. Naturally, the earn- 
ings of both the great railway systems have suffered 
severely, and while the C.P.R. has halved its dividend, 
the Canadian National will have barely met operating 


expenses. Their plight has induced the Bennet 
Ministry to appoint a special Royal Commission, whoge 
recommendations are expected to do something to re. 
duce the country’s tremendous transport bill. 

Crops.—For all Canada the total value of the princi. 
pal field crops of 1931 is now estimated at $431,251,000, 
as compared with $631,592,900 in 1930 and 
$948,981,400 in 1929. The detailed value of the lead. 
ing crops is as follows :— 


Thousand Dollars. 


1930. 1931. 
MENND ccbbuksckescnveaniusseneies 174,792 108,786 
SENN ccnscsbhbbiopanseyenscsssevine 102,919 76,461 
ST <cosbepbbhsvabksebassannete 27,254 16,015 
op Raa RAINS 4,401 1,443 
RID cvnscncconscecense 18,435 12,081 
EE hcccninsabnstavensnscanes 4,194 2,248 
SIE  ccnmnrnssnnsnnseousences 39,858 23,408 
BEN Ssiekbicbapkeseninbsetsess 18,180 10,643 
Hay and clover ............... 161,122 113,961 
eh cndibcnsscaninsentinedscnens 19,877 19,015 


The agricultural picture is not, however, wholly 
black, and some favourable features have made their 
appearance. The wheat situation is considered better 
than a year ago, and there has been during 1981 a 
notable increase of live stock, particularly hogs, in the 
Prairie Provinces. Dairy production has increased, and 
Canada has returned to an export basis for butter; the 
prices of dairy products remained low, but the pro- 
ducers were favoured by a long pasture season and 
abundant supplies of cheap foodstuffs. The producers of 
specialised crops, like fruit, tobacco, and sugar beets, 
had relatively profitable seasons with high yields, off- 
setting low prices. The commercial apple production 
was 400,000 barrels higher than in 1930, and increased 
acreage resulted in a considerable increase of the 
tobacco crop, which has now begun to find a profitable 
market in Britain. 


Mining.—The total value, according to a provisional 
estimate, of the mineral production of Canada in 1931 
amounted to $227,769,000 as compared with a value 
of $279,873,578 in 1930, and the decline is attributed 
to the drastic reduction in metal prices and the lessened 
demand for non-metallic minerals and_ structural 
materials. Gold production increased by 27.5 per cent., 
the output being stimulated by the fall in commodity 
prices and the exchange situation. 

Foreign Trade.—The foreign trade returns again 
make depressing reading, and for the twelve months 
ending November 30, 1931, are as follows :— 


12 months ending 
Nov. 30, 1930. Nov. 30, 1931. 


$ $ 
eT 1,032,596,700 648,146,525 
Exports : 
anadian produce ... 907,697,053 618,900,195 
OTRNR socvssenscscceces 20,187,773 12,177,547 


However, Britain more than maintained her place in 
the Canadian market, for while imports from Britain 
declined in value from $165 millions to $113 millions, 
imports from the United States shrank from $679 
millions to $407 millions. The 'oss fell upon the United 
States, whose exports to Canada declined from 64.9 pet 
cent. to 62.8 per cent., and imports from 44.7 per cent. 
to 42.6 per cent. During the past year Canada nego 
tiated new commercial treaties with Australia and New 
Zealand and abrogated a trade treaty with France, 
whose cancellation also automatically terminates trade 
arrangements with numerous other countries. 


Banking.—The banks have had to face another yeat 
of severe stress aggravated by the serious depreciation 
of the Canadian dollar in New York and the general 
complications of the exchange situation, but they have 
successfully stood the test, and in American papers the 
stability of Canada’s banking system is commonly coD- 
trasted with the disclosed weaknesses of the Americad 
system. The banks were not immune from troubles, 
but they were able to maintain a remarkably liqu 
position and to furnish ample credit for all legitimate 
enterprises. The latest bank statement, covering UP 
to November 30th, showed current loans at 
$1,102,493,179, as compared with $1,183,723,359 0 
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November 30, 1930, a decline of $181 millions, and 
notice deposits at $1,395,829,124 as compared with 
$1,438,611,843, a decline of roughly $43 millions. 


Stock Market.—The stock markets have steadily re- 
flected the business recession, and during the year occa- 
sional rallies did not materially affect the general down- 
ward course. The drastic nature of the decline is indi- 
cated by the Bureau of Statistics’ ‘‘ Investors ’’ Index 
for the three main groups of common stocks traded in 
on Canadian exchanges, which fell from 108.8 in 
January to 59.9 on December 31st. Many leading 
stocks have been ‘* pegged ’’ during recent months, and 
most reputable firms have complied with the Govern- 
ment’s request to discourage the purchase of foreign 
securities; the result is that the volume of stock 
exchange business is at its lowest ebb for many years. 
Commodity prices fell steadily up to September, when 
there was the first rise for many months, but the 
decline was resumed in December. The Bureau’s 
wholesale price index was 76.7 for January (as com- 
pared with 95.3 for January, 1930), 74.4 for April, 
70.9 for August, and 70.3 for December. During the 
year retail prices made up some of the earlier lag in 
the pace of their decline, and the Bureau’s Cost of 
Living index in December was 86.5, as compared with 
95.1 in January and 102.1 in January, 1930. Since 
Britain abandoned the gold standard in August sterling 
exchange in Montreal showed sharp fluctuations, and at 
the end of 1931 fell below $4.00, while about the same 
time the premium on New York funds reached its peak 
of about 24 per cent. 

Federal Finances.—Revenue 
the first eight months of 
year ending November 30, 
$227,872,635, as compared with $266,327,699 
in the parallel period of the _ previous fiscal 
year. Customs revenues showed a shrinkage of $22 
millions, and income tax of $16 millions, but the most 
disappointing was the excise tax, which, despite the 
heavy increase in the sales tax, only increased its yield 
from $24 millions to $36 millions. Meanwhile in this 
period expenditure showed a slight increase, rising 
from $274,296,878 to $275,742,978, and the national 
debt, which was placed at $2,185,733,137 on Novem- 
ber 30, 1980, had risen a year later to $2,309,482,279. 
In the autumn the Federal Government managed to 
raise about $200 millions by a domestic loan, but most 
of its proceeds will be absorbed by the deficit of the 
Canadian National Railways and the special demands 
of the unemployment relief programme and a substan- 
tial increase of taxation in the next Budget is 
anticipated. 


collections during 
the present fiscal 
1931, amounted to 





AUSTRALIA. 


Production.—The year ended June 30, 1931, has been 
another year of great difficulty for Australia, though 
the position improved to a certain extent towards the 
end. The wool clip totalled 2,798,000 bales, compared 
with 2,867,000 bales in 1929-30. The value of wool 
per lb. averaged, in 1930-31, 9.15d. for greasy and 
13.5ld. for scoured, as compared with 11.30d. and 
19.34d. respectively for the same period in 1929-30. 
The current season’s clip is expected to be at least as 
large as last season’s. The area under wheat for the 
1930-31 season was 18,213,426 acres, and the final esti- 
mate of the yield is 212,628,669 bushels, compared with 
126,884,622 bushels in 1929-30. This season’s crop is 
hot expected to exceed 177,000,000 bushels. The pro- 
duction of butter was estimated at 348,355,000 lbs., 
Compared with 299,080,545 lbs. last year, and the 1931 
vintage of wine at 13,000,000 gallons, compared with 
16,000,000 gallons last year. 


Overseas Trade.—Imports of merchandise for the 
year ended June 380, 1931, were, in_ sterling, 
£60,558,095, and were estimated at approximately 
£68,200,000 in Australian currency; imports of bullion 
and specie were £399,053 sterling. Exports of mer- 
chandise were £75,764,044 sterling or, in Australian 


| currency, 


| 
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£88,991,442, a decrease in sterling of 
£21,614,255 on last year, while exports of bullion and 
specie amounted to £13,046,956 sterling, a decrease of 
£14,701,893 on 1929-30. The merchandise figures 
show an excess of exports of £15,605,002 sterling, as 
compared with an excess of imports of £33,380,235 for 
1929-30. Imports from Great Britain were valued at 
£23,190,488 in British currency, compared with 
£54,254,702 in 1929-30. For the U.S.A. the figures 
were £11,367,822 and £30,316,208 respectively. Prac- 
tically all items of import show a substantial decrease 
on last year, the only exceptions being films for kine- 
matographs with an increase of £221,562, and raw silk 
with an increase of £1,602. The principal decreases 
were in the textile group, total imports of which 
dropped from £32,546,428 to £15,885,711, and the 
metal, metal manufactures and machinery group, in 
which the total fell from £36,323,308 in 1929-30 to 
£12,407,201 in 1930-31; in the oils, fats and waxes 
group the total declined from £11,565,261 to £6,9387,359 
between these two years, and in the paper and 
stationery group from £7,912,167 to £4,547,092. The 
principal items of export are shown in the following 
table :— 








Per cent. 
Exported 
to Great 


| Britain, 
Quantities} Values*|Quant —eT 1930-31. 


1929-30. 1930-31. 


Commodities. 


Lbs. ’000.} £000. | Lbs. 000.) £’000. % 
Wool <.....<: 744,314 | 33,380 | 814,592 | 32,002 32 
Wheat ...... 2,423,442 | 10,036 |7,153,395 | 14,748 16 
WIOUE<....<<. 931,466 | 4,948 |1,048,479 | 3,513 24°3 
Butter ...... 107,663 | 7,001 | 163,180 | 8,120 88-5 
Frozen meats| 257,159 | 4,955 | 264,872 | 4,340 78-5 


* Recorded values. 


Finance.—The accounts for the Commonwealth and 
States for the year ending June 30, 1931, are set out 
in the following table :— 


Ordinary | Loan 





Gross 
State. Revenue. | Expendi- | Expendi- Public 
ture. ture. Debt. 
£ £ £ £ 
(a (a) 
DEI 5 ccccsicees 17,422,051) 20,296,315) 6,152,466) 287,831,556 
Victoria ...... 24,151,198) 27,605,396} 3,552,767} 165,958,684 
Queensland ... | 15,072,651} 15,914,696) 1,852,921} 112,706,190 
South Aust. ... | 10,725,811) 12,539,668} 893,168) 100,094,446 
West Aust. ... | 8,686,756} 10,107,294) 1,759,263) 77,359,685 
Tasmania...... 2,609,290] 2,854,394) 825,489) 23,365,812 
Six States...... 78,667,757) 89,317,763|15,036,074} 767,316,372 





Commonwealth |} 69,566,920) 80,324,539 1,988,820 388,718,545 
Total 





148,234,677 169,642,302 17,024,894 1,156,034,917 


(a) Excluding business undertakings. 


The Budget speech was delivered by Mr E. G. 
Theodore on July 10th. The financial year 1930-31 has 
closed with a deficit of £10,756,899, and the Budget 
for 1931-32 shows an estimated deficit of £5,176,300 
after giving effect to the proposed increase in taxation. 
It is proposed to reduce the deficit to the above amount 
both by increases in taxation and by savings on expendi- 
ture. The net saving to the Commonwealth Budget 
from the loan conversion is estimated at £2,470,000. 
The net gain to the Budget for 1931-32, if the Hoover 
plan were carried into effect, is estimated at £4,028,000 
(Australian currency), after allowing for suspension of 
reparation receipts, £830,000 in British currency (or 
£1,082,000 in Australian currency). The anticipated 
deficit would thus be reduced from £5,176,300 to 
£1,148,300. 

The Commonwealth raised six loans in Australia 
during the year 1930-31, amounting to £30,768,310 in 
all, at interest rates varying from 54 per cent. to 6 per 
cent., the greater part of these loans being raised for 
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conversion purposes. The Commonwealth Debt Con- 
version Bill provided for a reduction of 224 per cent. 
in the interest on the internal debts of the Common- 
wealth and States and took effect from July 31, 1981. 
The Commonwealth and States debts affected amounted 
to £556,000,000, of which £400,467,000 was _ repre- 
sented by Commonwealth _ securities 
£177,537,000 on behalf of the States) and £155,533,000 
was represented by State securities. 


During 1930-31, the amount applied to Common- 
wealth debt redemption totalled £4,644,359, and State 
redemption totalled £3,249,513 (of which the Common- 
wealth contributed £1,057,703). The payment on the 
combined Commonwealth and State debts amounted to 
£5,454,030 in Australia and £2,442,540 overseas. The 
public debt of Australia per head is £177 16s. 9d., com- 
pared with £170 17s. 6d. in 1929-30. 


Banking.—The net profits of the Commonwealth 
Bank were £700,788 for the half-year and £1,319,713 
for the year ending June 30, 1931. Of these amounts, 
£351,738 and £633,819, respectively accrued from 
purely banking business. For the Commonwealth 
Savings Bank the profits were £112,646 for the half- 
year and £234,186 for the year ending June 30, 1981. 
The reserve fund amounted to £1,185,717 for the Com- 
monwealth Bank and £1,528,672 for the Common- 
wealth Savings Bank. 





NEW ZEALAND. 


In New Zealand the year’s experience has been much 
the same as in 1930—production has shown a healthy 
increase, but prices a decrease. The additional output 
has not sufficed to counter-balance lower values. The 
result has been a decided fall in the total export figures. 
Naturally, too, importations have diminished, and in a 
greater ratio than the exports. One effect of this has 
been to give the Dominion a healthy trade credit 
balance of £10,340,070. 


OVERSEAS TRADE OF NEW ZEALAND. 
(Million £’s.) 


1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
Imports ...... 44-7 44-8 48-7 43-0 24-8 
Exports ...... 48-4 56-1 55-5 44-9 35-1 


Public Finance.—The following is a condensed state- 
ment of the national balance sheet for the past two 
financial years. Only the principal items of revenue 
and expenditure and the respective total units are 
shown :— 


(000’s omitted.) 











Year ended Year ended 
March 3l1st. March 3lst. 
Revenue. Expenditure. 
1930. | 1931. 1930. | 1931. 
£ £ £ £ 
eee 8,897 | 7,605 IE, sccnereeneveie 9,136 | 9,266 
a 62 575 Sinking fund and 
Motor vehicle duties debt reduction ... | 1,562 | 1,635 
licenses, &c........ 1,510 1,840 I ccsecuntenct’ 2,750 2,851 
Stamp and death 3,405 3,387 Education............ 3,218 3,230 
ET cpashvpsieeti Contribution to 
BEE vesccccneces 1,506 | 1,145 Singapore Base.... 125 125 
Income tax........... 3,533 | 4,003 
Railways (interest 
on liabilities) ..... | 2,132 685 
Totals (including Totals (including 
other items)....... 25,349 | 23,068 other items). ...... | 25,200 | 24,708 


The gross debt at March 31, 1931, was held as under :— 


Where held. Amount. 
£ 
eects 154,546,941 
a 4,175,350 
BE IIE. cvovnctwnoeeeensens 117,311,067 
SN ile siren ee eg 276,033,358 


For the year 1931-32 the revenue was estimated at 
£24,946,000 and the expenditure at £24,763,781, but 
a supplementary budget issued later in the year to meet 
unexpected corditions amended these figures. The 
details are not to hand. 


(including }; 


Production.—As already stated, the normal rate of 
production has more than been maintained during the 
year, and there has been particular concentration on an 
endeavour to extend the market for the Dominion’, 
mutton and lamb, butter and cheese, etc., especial] 
in Great Britain. The outlook for wool has considerably 
improved, though prices are still low. Foreign 
countries have been more liberal buyers of New 
Zealand wool than heretofore. Probably the new 10 per 
cent. British tariff on butter and cheese will assist 
preferment for these commodities. Unfortunately, 
export details of the various commodities are not yet 


to hand. Eleven-month figures (to November 30th) 
are as follows :— 
Wool, £5,194,162; butter, £9,200,723; cheese, 


£3,907,888 ; frozen meat, £8,313,135. 





INDIA. 

The year 1931 has witnessed the continuation and 
accentuation of the decline in prices, foreign trade and 
revenue. After touching 100 (the pre-war figure) in 
March, the Calcutta Wholesale Prices Index Number 
fell steadily to 91 in September, recovering to 96 in 
October, 97 in November, and 98 in December. 
Imports of private merchandise during the year 
were 136 crores and total exports 170 crores. Net 
exports of gold and silver on private account were 
26 crores. Official revenues meanwhile fell so 
sharply that it became necessary to _ introduce 
an Emergency Budget, imposing heavy new taxa- 
tion under nearly ali headings, to avert an even 
heavier deficit than had been threatened only six 
months before. During the eight months ended Novem- 
ber the value of imports decreased, as compared with 
the corresponding period of 1930, by 27 crores, or 24 
per cent., and amounted to 85 crores only; while total 
exports, including re-exports, fell by 55 crores, or 34 
per cent., to 105 crores. The exports of Indian mer- 
chandise decreased by 55 crores, or 35 per cent., total- 
ling only 102 crores, against 157 crores in the same 
period in 1930, and comparing with 209 crores in the 
same months in 1929; these figures, as a measure of 
purchasing power, indicating the extent to which the 
decline in the import trade is traceable to non-political 
causes. The grand total of imports, exports and re- 
exports amounted to 190 crores, as against 273 crores 
in the corresponding period of the preceding year, 4 
decrease of 83 crores, or 30 per cent. 

Meanwhile, imports of treasure (private and Govern- 
ment) decreased by 14} crores to 5} crores. Gold 
bullion fell by 43 crores to 94 lakhs, sovereigns and 
other British gold coin by 5} crores to 104 lakhs, and 
other coined gold coin by 13 lakhs to 3 lakhs only. The 
value of silver imported decreased by 435 lakhs to 345 
lakhs, while exports of treasure increased by 19,97 
lakhs to 22,39 lakhs, private exports of gold totalling 
173 crores in the eight months, against imports total- 
ing over 12 crores a year previous and 9} crores in the 
same period in 1929. 

Trade.—Unsatisfactory as the two preceding years 
were considered, the turnover in 1931 fell to levels not 
previously envisaged as conceivable. In most com- 
modities, quantities and values have fallen simul- 
taneously. The following figures all related to the 
April-November periods: In 1929 shipments of raw 
cotton totalling 413,940 tons were valued at 59 crores. 
In 1930 exports totalling 403,207 tons yielded 2% 
crores. In 1931, however, exports limited to 302,092 
tons yielded only 164 crores. Japanese purchases fell 
progressively from 16 crores in 1929 to 114 crores 2 
1930, and again to 7 crores in 1931. Simultaneously, 
exports of raw jute have fallen in quantity during 
three years from 538,000 to 362,103 tons in 1930, re 
covering to 397,364 tons in 1931, values, however, 
showing an unbroken decline from 19 crores to 54 
crores, and finally to 7 crores in 1931. Concurrently, 
shipments of jute manufactures have fallen successively 
from 64,013 to 568,640, and lastly to 458,556 tons, 
valued at 36 crores in 1929, 25 crores in 1930, and 
148 crores in 1931. All the staple exports have suffered 
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the same sort of experience. Gold is being exported 
because, on the pre-slump scale of values, it is the only 
product in world demand which yields to the seller what 
appears to be an attractive margin of profit. 

That the import trades have suffered as the sequel 
and consequence of the decline in export values was to 
be expected. Large as the exports of gold have been, 
and may continue to be, they compensate to only 
a very slight extent for the loss in purchasing power 
occasioned by the general diminution in the demand 
for, and the fall in the world value of, Indian produce, 
and, so far as the Indian market is concerned, if 
Western countries will not buy, or will only buy at the 
present price-level, neither will they be able to sell. As 
already indicated, one outstanding effect of the slump 
in imports has been to force the Government of India, 
for budgetary reasons, to raise import duties far beyond 
protectionist requirements, and in recent months im- 
ports from countries still on the gold standard have been 
further restricted by the incidence of an adverse 
exchange. Some of the minor British industries inter- 
ested in the Indian market have undoubtedly benefited 
as the result of the new exchange situation, and will 
continue to benefit so long as this situation persists. 
In relation to cotton piece-goods, however, further ex- 
perience confirms previous calculations that the com- 
plete disappearance of the import trade is only a matter 
of erecting sufficient mills in India to meet domestic 
requirements. A number of new mills are under con- 
struction, and others are planned and will be proceeded 
with as soon as capital is available. The joint effects ot 
economic and political influences on the import trade in 
cotton piece-goods are reflected in the appended totals 
covering the eight months ended November :— 


Million Yards. Value in Crores. 


1929. 1930. 1931. 1929. 1930. 1931. 

Greys : a Lakhs ——___, 

United Kingdom 319 129 40 7 2 65 

TINS Scdnncnr hens 256 142 124 6 3 2 

All sources......... 583 273 166 13} 5} 23 
Whites : 

United Kingdom 290 172 142 8 4 24 

All sources......... 310 199 188 9 43 34 


Coloured, ete. : 
United Kingdom 192 122 69 63 3} 1} 
1 1 


Sr 98 48 63 
All sources......... 


Total piece-goods : 
All sources......... 1,244 667 517 33 154 93 


Finance.—Following the Emergency Budget, which 
raised many taxes to levels threatening inclusion within 
tange of the law of diminishing returns, further efforts 
have been made to reduce official expenditure with no 
other result but to emphasise that a further reduction in 
military outlay offers the only chance of substantial 
tconomies. The military, as distinct from the financial 
advisability, and practicability, of retrenchment in this 
direction, represents a separate issue; the point being 
that, for all practical purposes, civil expenditure in 
India is now at the irreducible minimum consistent with 
administrative efficiency without taking into account 
the clamant needs of the many departments, Central 
and Provincial, interested in, and anxious to promote, 
social and economic progress. 


24 
325 189 146 10 5$ 34 





SOUTH AFRICA. 


The year 1931 will live in the memory of South 
Africans as a period of great difficulty. With agricul- 
ture struggling in face of falling prices to recover from 
the previous bad season, merchants and manufacturers 
‘ontending with new and severe competition, rising 
public expenditure and falling revenue, and the local 
share of the world’s economic troubles, the country was 
ill-prepared to contend with the difficulties created by 

€ currency position arising out of England’s departure 
from the gold standard. It is perhaps true that, owing 
to the prosperity of the gold-mining industry, the posi- 
tion is far better—for a young country working on a 


‘mall scale—than in some other territories. To South 


tican experience, however, the position has been bad 
ald remains so. 
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Public Finance.—Even before the beginning of the 
year it was obvious that the Minister of Finance would 
have no surplus to declare in 1931. The actual deficit 
disclosed in April amounted to £1,550,000. Evenis 
since then have made the prospects for the next Budget 
very much worse. It is considered, according to some 
estimates, that the country is losing from £500,000 to 
£1,000,000 per week, in addition to heavy capital 
losses, in consequence of the currency position. 
Opinions on the gold standard is hardening against the 
Government policy. One of the disturbing aspects of 
publie finance is the financial position of the railway 
system. The deficit on working during the year ended 
March, 1931, was £800,000, and, owing to the severe 
setbacks in trade, the position since that date has cer- 
tainly not improved. 


Trade and Prices.—The latest available figures for 
visible trade show imports of £40.7 millions and exports 
of £54.5 millions during the nine months ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1931. Corresponding figures for 1929 were £62.8 
millions and £66.8 millions, and for 1980 £48.6 millions 
and £60.4 millions. As between 1930 and 1931 all the 
principal exports except gold show severe decreases in 
value, whilst in many cases quantities are also down in 
consequence of marketing difficulties. The export of 
gold for the year amounted to £46,946,683. The high 
figure is due in part to increased production and in part 
to the financial position. Trade in the country districts 
is very depressed, and many houses have withdrawn 
their travellers. Prices during the year have continued 
to fall, and the average increase in the cost of living as 
compared with 1914 over the whole Union is now 21 per 
cent. on all articles, 15 per cent. on food, fuel, light 
and rent, and only 2 per cent. on food alone. 


Production.—Gold production will once more con- 
stitute a record. Owing to the state of trade in other 
spheres, and the very bad season last year, the native 
labour supply has been ample to the point of embarrass- 
ment—almost for the first time in the history of the 
industry. Not only have the mines produced more gold, 
but the opportunity has been taken on many mines of 
extending the programme of development and other 
permanent work. The twelve months’ output from the 
Union will amount to about 10,850,000 fine ounces, and 
the group profits to about £13,750,000. Dividends de- 
clared during the year amount to £8,530,000 in South 
African currency. The large supply of native labour has 
had its normal effect of increasing the numbers of Euro- 
peans employed. Manufacturing production is at the 
moment hampered by competition—as it is liable to be 
owing to its small scale, high cost, and absence of ex- 
port outlets. The building trade seems healthy in the 
larger towns, and the process of rebuilding Johannes- 
burg seems hardly to slacken in spite of general 
depression. 


Agriculture.—The weather in certain parts of the 
country — especially the Eastern Transvaal and 
Northern Natal—is still somewhat dry, although rains 
have occurred. Of the Union as a whole it can be said 
that production prospects are generally favourable. 
The farmers’ problem, however, is that of marketing 
produce at prices which will cover, or even approach 
covering, their production costs. Owing to the local con- 
sumption and a forced export on a quota system applic- 
able to all holders, the position of maize producers is 
less difficult than that of wool producers, but the deduc- 
tion of the ruling exchange from prices which even last 
year were not remunerative has, for the moment, placed 
the farming community in the worst position they have 
known for years. 





IRISH FREE STATE. 


The outstanding event in the Free State in 1931 was 
the increase in population resulting from the American 
slump. Emigration practically came to an end, and a 
large number of former emigrants returned to Ireland. 
For the first time in its short history the Free State ex- 
perienced an increasing population. 
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Agricultural prices fell continuously throughout the 
year, potatoes being the only exception. The Free 
State farmer, nevertheless, still enjoys a differential 
advantage owing to the fact that the price of livestock 
and livestock products has not fallen so rapidly as that 
of feeding stuffs and other raw materials of production. 
It is the existence of this differential gain that has 
enabled Irish agriculture to weather the economic storm 
without overwhelming losses. The year has unques- 
tionably been a bad one for Irish farmers, whose only 
consolation is that they have suffered less than farmers 
in other countries. The tariff on butter has succeeded 
in raising the price in the home market during the 
winter months, but it has not succeeded in stimulating 
winter dairying. A further measure of protection has 
been afforded by the imposition of a duty on oats accom- 
panied by an increased duty on oatmeal. The co- 
operative organisation for the marketing of butter has 
been dissolved, and the old disorderly competitive 
marketing methods once more prevail. 

The only new duty on manufactured articles is that 
on leather, but several applications for duties are being 
examined by the Tariff Commission. A comprehensive 
anti-dumping measure has been passed but up to the 
present it has been applied only to imports of cheap 
foreign bacon. The Shannon hydro-electrical scheme 
attracted a good deal of public notice during the year 
owing to the emergence of serious differences between 
the Government and the Electricity Supply Board. 
Apparently the accounting methods of the Board were 
defective, and the charges for current were inadequate. 
Several important members of the Board have resigned ; 
a completely new system of accounts has been adopted; 
and the charges for electricity have been increased. The 
success of the Shannon Scheme has not been in the 
slightest degree imperilled by these differences on 
matters of policy. 

The claims of farmers for the derating of agricul- 
tural land were partly conceded in the budget by an 
increase of £750,000 in the agricultural grant, financed 
by a tax on petrol. As the year advanced it became 
apparent that there would be a serious deficit, esti- 
mated at £900,000, on account of the general crisis. A 
supplementary budget was introduced in the autumn 
by which income tax was raised by sixpence in the 
pound and the duty on petrol was doubled. These in- 
creases in taxation were estimated to yield £450,000, 
and the remainder of the deficit will be bridged by an 
extensive measure of retrenchment in the public 
services. 

The Free State departed from the gold standard | 
automatically with Great Britain. The system adopted 
by the Currency Act of 1927 was that of a sterling ex- 
change standard, and the value of the Irish pound is 
identical with that of the British. Even if the Free 
State had been on the gold standard, it would have been 
compelled to abandon it as soon as sterling depreciated 
on account of the magnitude and importance of its 
trade with Great Britain. Any bounty on exports that 
the Irish farmer might have enjoyed owing to the de- 
preciation of sterling proved to be fleeting, and disap- 
peared when Denmark and other competing agricultural 
producers abandoned the gold standard. The joint 
stock banks enjoyed a successful year, displaying no 
sign of weakness during the financial crisis. The Dublin 
clearings amounted to £249,980,000, an increase of 
£1,677,300 on the previous year. 





C.—_OTHER COUNTRIES. 
UNITED STATES. 


Hopes of an arrest in 1931 of the progress of deflation 
had to be abandoned early in the year and the trade and 
financial depression deepened virtually without inter- 
ruption until the end of the year. Even the spring rise 
in activity was less marked than usual, and there was 
an almost continuous decline in commodity prices, in- 
dustrial output, distribution of goods and security 
values, all indices of prices and business activity stand- 
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ing at the bottom as the year ended. Money interest 
rates alone stood somewhat higher at the year’s close, 
The Federal Beneree Board’s “index of industrial pro. 
duction declined to 72 per cent. of the 1923-25 average 
in November, against 83 per cent. at the beginning of 
the year. 


Money and Banking.—The average rate for call 
money renewals on the Stock Exchange was 1.74 per 
cent., compared with an average of 2.9 per cent. in 
1930. Commercial paper averaged 2.3 per cent., 
against 3.5 per cent., while the 90- day bill rate was 
slightly over 14 per cent., against 34 per cent, 
in the preceding year. Time money ranged from 
2 to 4 percent. The New York Federal leserve 
Bank made three changes in its discount rates, 
On May 8th the rate was lowered to 14 per cent., the 
lowest rate ever quoted ; on October 9th, as a defensive 
measure against the gold outflow, the rate was raised to 
24 per cent., and a week later to 34 per cent. The 
eleven other Federal Reserve Banks followed the New 
York lead, but did not go all the way. 

Federal Reserve Bank credit outstanding dropped 
sharply early in the year to a total of around $850 
millions, and was maintained not far above that figure 
until midsummer, when a sharp climb began as the 
central banks sought to offset the reduction in 
member bank reserves occasioned by gold exports and 
rise in currency circulation. Reserve credit rose to a 
peak of about two and a quarter billions at the begin- 
ning of November and closed the year at $2,202 millions 
compared with $529 millions a year before. Early 
imports of gold disappeared under the heavy autumn 
outflow, so that the monetary gold stock in the country 
was $135 millions lower at the year end. 

Member bank investments totalled $7,428 millions 
at the year end, an increase of $735 millions. Of this, 
Government securities of $4,060 millions were up $1,068 
millions, while other securities held were down by $333 
millions. These figures cover banks with 40 per cent. of 
the country’s commercial banking resources. The same 
banks ended 1931 with deposits ‘of $18,215 millions, 
decrease of $3,130 millions, and their borrowings from 
the Federal Reserve system were up $596 millions. 
Total member bank borrowings from the Federal 
Reserve system were $1,024 millions at the end of the 
year, compared with $251 millions the year before. 
Total gold reserves were $2,987 millions, against 
$2,941 millions, and the ratio of total reserves to de- 
posit and Federal Reserve note liabilities combined was 
61.9 per cent. for the system, against 73.7 per cent. at 
| the end of December, 1930. On the Stock Exchange, 
the market value of all listed shares was $26,693 mil- 
lions at the end of 1931, compared with $49,019 millions 
twelve months earlier. The market value of all listed 
bonds was $37.848 millions, compared with $47,384 
millions. Total brokers’ loans were $587,159,000 at the 
end of the year, compared with $1,893,612,000 at the 
beginning. Bank failures for the eleven months were 
1,932, with deposits of $1,468 millions. 


Government Finance.—The Federal Government 
wound up the fiscal year June 80, 1931, with a deficit 
of $903 millions, the first since the war. The prospec- 
tive deficit for the 1932 fiscal year is $2,123 millions. 
Customs receipts fell from $587 millions in the fiscal 
year 1930 to $378 millions in 1931, and are estimated at 
$410 millions for 1932. Corporate income taxes declined 
from $1,118 millions in the fiscal year 1930 to $892 
millions in 1931, and are estimated at $550 millions for 
1932. Individual income tax collections dropped from 
$1,061 millions to $730 millions; the estimate for 1932 
is $370 millions. Miscellaneous internal revenue 
collections fell from $628 millions in 1930 to $569 
millions in 1931; the 1932 estimate is $544 millions. 

Treasury financing for the calendar year 193! 
amounted to a grand total of $5,024 millions, exclusive 
of Treasury discount bills of $1,859 millions, which 
was a net increase of $449 millions in amount outstand- 
ing. In price, the Treasury bills ranged from 42 
average interest rate of .46 per cent. on July 27th to4 
maximum 0f3.25 percent.on December30th. There were 
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twenty-eight issues. Treasury certificates were issued 
on the first, third and last of the four tax dates, and | 
there was an issue on April 15th in lieu of the June 
tax date. ‘These issues totalled $2,825 millions, of six 
months to a year, and at interest rates of 14 to 3} per 
cent. Treasury bonds of $2,218 millions and of from 
twelve to twenty years’ maturities were sold on the first 
three income tax collection dates, ranging from an 
interest rate of 3§ per cent. in March to one of 3 per 
cent. in September. On December 31, 1931, the public 
debt amounted to $17,825 millions, a rise of $1,799 
millions on the calendar year. 


New Capital Issues.—New capital flotations in 1931, 
according to the compilations of the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle, fell progressively during the 
twelve months, and at the close were confined almost 
wholly to Governmental issues. Domestic corporate 
issues totalled $2,371 millions, against $4,957 millions 
in 1930, and domestic and foreign corporate issues were 
$2,588 millions, compared with $5,473 millions. In- 
vestment trust financing was virtually non-existent. 
The total of foreign issues placed in this country in 
1931 was $268 millions, compared with $1,135 
millions in 1930, most of it being Canadian financing. 
Of the total only $14,500,000 was for refunding pur- 
poses. The grand total of new financing of all kinds 
was $4,015 millions, other financing amounting to 
$34,581,000. This compares with $7,677 millions for 
1930 and with $8,114 millions for 1929. 


Industrial Activity.—Industrial production and the 
movement of merchandise receded at about the samé 
pace as in the previous year. Steel output fell 36 per 
cent., and in the closing month of the year the mills 
were operating at but slightly above 20 per cent. of 
capacity. Steel ingot production in the twelve months 
was 24,900,195 tons, compared with 39,286,287 tons 
in 1930, according to the American Iron and Steel 
Institute. The lowest previous annual output was 
the 19,184,000 tons production of 1921. Pig-iron out- 
put for 1931 was 18,275,165 tons, against 31,399,105 
tons in 1930. Furnaces in blast on January Ist 
of this year were 56, the smallest number in service 
at any time since the summer of 1894. Pro- 
duction of electricity totalled 85,700,000,000 kilo- 
watt hours, compared with 89,467,099,000 in 1930, 
according to the National Electric Light Association, a 
drop of 4.2 per cent. The American Railway Associa- 
tion calculated that during 1931 a total of 37,272,371 
cars were loaded with freight, a reduction of 8,605,603 
cars, or 18.8 per cent. under 1930 and a cut of 29.4 per 
cent. from 1929. Motor production in the first eleven 
months was 29 per cent. lower than in 1930, the total 
being 2,268,197 vehicles, against 3,200,285 in the 1930 
period, according to the Department of Commerce. 
Consumption of crude rubber for the full year was 
348,986 long tons, or a decrease of 7.1 per cent. com- 
pared with 1930 consumption of 375,980 tons. 

The production of crude oil in the United States for 
the eleven months is reported by the Department of 
Commerce at 777,101,000 barrels, against 831,039,000 
in the 1930 period, a drop of 6.4 per cent. The output 
of electricity in 1931 was about 85,700,000,000 kilo- 
watt hours, or 4.2 per cent. under production of 
89,467,099,000 kilowatt hours in 1930. 

Merchandise exports for twelve months were 
$2,424,183,000 against $3,841,181,000 in 1930, and 
imports $2,090,107,000 against $3,060,908,000. The 
excess of exports was $334,076,000 compared with ex- 
cess of $780,273,000. Gold imports in the twelve 
months were $612,119,000 and exports $466,794,000 
compared with imports of $396,054,000 and exports of 
$115,967,000 in 1930. 

Commercial failures in the United States for the full 
year numbered 28,285, an increase of 7.3 per cent. over 
the 1980 total of 26,355, according to R. G. Dun and 
Company. These failures had total liabilities of 
$736,309,102, or 10.2 per cent. more than the 
$668,283,842 for 1930. The total value of construc- 
tion contracts of all types for 1931 in thirty-seven 
States east of the Rockies was $3,092,849,500. While 
actual production of crops in 1931 was about 10 per 
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cent. larger than in 1930, the total value of the 
crops placed by the Department of Commerce at 
$4,100,000,000 was down $1,700,000,000, or 29 per 
cent. under 1930 and about 49 per cent. under 1929. 
The large decline in value represents solely the market 
decline in agricultural values in the past two years 
with the average of farm prices on December 1, 1931, 
standing 36 per cent. below the like date in 1930 and 
51 per cent. under 1929. 





ARGENTINA. 


Unremitting economy, alike in official and in private 
life, has been the keynote of Argentina throughout 
1931, and the Republic therefore ends the year in far 
better shape than it began. 


Finance.—A|] debt services, national, provincial and 
municipal, have been punctually met, and external in- 
debtedness reduced by approximately $250,000,000 
paper. No fresh loans have been contracted abroad 
during the year, but the internal indebtedness, due to 
diminished revenue receipts and the impossibility of 
immediately cutting down administrative outlay, has 
risen by some $200,000,000 paper as compared with 
1930. Net revenue receipts for the first eleven months 
of 1931 were $549,142,000 paper, as against 
$566,128,000 for the corresponding period of 1930. 
A steady drain of gold, due to the use of the 
faculty of specie shipment to meet debt services, 
brought the holdings of the Conversion Office down 
from $467,773,917 gold on December 31, 1930, to 
$260,890,000 gold, though the paper circulation, which 
was $1,260,686,000 at the close of 1930, stands at 
$1,245,109,000 on December 31, 1931. Prices for 
national bonds and the cedulas of the National 
Mortgage Bank have been remarkably well sustained 
throughout the year, owing in part to the plethora of 
funds which existed until the beginning of November, 
but also to the general confidence felt by local in- 
vestors. On the year-end quotations the decline as 
between 1930 and 1931 is roughly 10-12 per cent. 
Banking accommodation was available throughout the 
first eleven months of 1931 at 6 to 7 per cent. per 
annum, but the promise of good crops and improved 
prices for produce caused a monetary demand, which 
threatened to become insistent, wherefore deposit rates 
were hurriedly raised until 5-6 per cent. was paid for 
three to six months’ fixed deposits, and loan business 
terms were quoted at 7 to 9 per cent. It is probable that 
the New Year will see a reduction, since it is evident 
that ample funds are available for handling the harvest. 


Foreign Trade.—Comparing the first eleven months 
of 1930 and 1931 the export position reads :— 


Tons. $ Gold. 
1930 9,916,706 567,198,132 
1931 17,102,464 590,823,321 


Import figures, estimated true values, for the first ten 
months only, are given as $456,363,000 gold, as against 
$629,892,000 gold for 1930. There is thus a slight 
money increase in exports and a decided saving in 
imports. Broadly speaking, this means that whereas 
1930 closed with a passive balance of $125,000,000 
gold the year 1931 sees the commercial position 
strengthened by close on $200,000,000 gold, as far as 
visible trade is concerned. Imports from the United 
States were 57 per cent. lower than in 1930. Prices 
for exports were low throughout the greater part of 
the year, and the total of commercial failures was 
heavy, with liabilities of $369,618,000 paper as against 
$228,841,000 in 1930. The year closed, however, with 
an improved outlook for all Argentine exports except 
cattle. Prices have fallen sharply in anticipation of 
restrictive duties likely to be imposed by Great Britain, 
and the rentable value of pastoral properties has 
declined in consequence. Nevertheless, viewed as a 


whole, 1931 closes with greater optimism than it 
opened, and that on reasonably warrantable grounds. 














Ecuador. 


During the greater part of 1931, the political situation 
in Ecuador was somewhat unsettled. Ultimately, in 
September, President Ayora resigned office and Colonel 
Luis Larrea Alba was elected in his stead, and it is to 
be hoped that the country may now obtain the benefits 
of a settled administration. Commercially, Ecuador 
has suffered from pest damage to the cocoa crop, and 
the failure of the harvest has had an adverse effect upon 
the national finances, while the gold reserves of the 
Central Bank have shown a declining tendency. There 
are indications, however, that the business depression 
has awakened the country to the necessity for giving 
serious attention to increasing the production and range 
of its agricultural resources. 


Peru. 


The general situation in Peru has been adversely 
affected during the past twelve months, partly by the 
universal trade depression and the low market values of 
the country’s chief exports of cotton and sugar, and 
partly, also, by continued uncertainties in the politico- 
financial sphere. Disturbances of a political character 
have been numerous, but ultimately Presidential and 
Congressional elections were held on October 11, and, 
in the result, Colonel Sanchez Cerro was formally in- 
stalled as President. 

In regard to the cotton industry, there has recently 
been created the Banco Agricola, and, as a result of the 
financial assistance rendered by this institution, the 
work of sowing the new crop has been considerably 
accelerated. All expenses in connection with the pro- 
duction of the crop, such as rents, wages, prices of fer- 
tilisers, and loeal rates, have been cut down, and un- 
doubtedly the latest crop will be by far the cheapest 
produced in Peru since the war years. The returns of 
Peruvian foreign trade during the full year 1930 show a 
reduction in the total value of exports from 335,000,000 
soles in 1929 to 241,000,000 soles, whilst imports dimin- 
ished from 182,000,000 soles to 133,000,000 soles. 

Serious difficulties have been encountered in meeting 
the national expenditure of the Republic. Preliminary 
figures of expenditure during 1931 were calculated on a 
basis of 110,000,000 soles, but it is doubtful whether 
this total can have been fully covered by the national 
revenue, which has naturally suffered owing to the very 
depressed commercial conditions in the Republic. The 
financial difficulties encountered in the general political 
and economic situation have had a severe effect upon 
the exchange value of the currency, and, in April last, 
the Government was obliged to bring about a second 
devaluation of the sol to the equivalent of 28 United 
States cents, or a gold parity of 17.38 soles to the £ 
sterling. Further, the Government was obliged, on 
May 29th last, to declare a moratorium on all the debts 
of the Republic. 


Uruguay. 


The total value of Uruguayan foreign trade has fallen 
off in the same way as that of other South American 
countries. The latest available statistics relate to the 
first nine months of 1931, and these show that exports 
(the figures are based on actual market prices) 
amounted to 57,850,458 pesos, as compared with 
79,384,098 pesos in the corresponding period of 1930, 
whilst imports (according to Customs valuations) 
amounted to 64,799,800 pesos, against 66,455,316 pesos. 
There was thus an unfavourable balance of merchandise 
trade in 1931 of 6,900,000 pesos, against a favourable 
balance in 1930 of 12,900,000 pesos. It is to be noted, 
however, that the import figures given above were 
Swollen by exceptional clearances through the Customs 
in anticipation of increased import duties, and, in fact, 
Import trade conditions were depressed for a period of 
months on account of the extremely low level of the 
exchange. Actually, the lowest sterling value of the 
Uruguayan peso was reached in mid-October last, when 
& quotation of 19$d. per peso was touched, although 
there has since been a recovery to around 30d. due to 
the suspension of the gold standard for sterling. 
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Bolivia. 

Bolivia has sustained a long period of severe trade 
depression, chiefly owing to the extremely low level of 
prices recorded for tin in the consuming markets. Tin 
is the chief export product of the Republic, and it has 
been only within recent months that any appreciable 
recovery in the value of that metal has taken place. 
The political situation has not been entirely settled, and 
foreign exchange control and a partial commercial 
moratorium had to be instituted last autumn, whilst 
service on the external debt has also been suspended. 


Paraguay. 


Trade conditions in Paraguay have been on the whole 
favourable ; an abundant sugar crop was gathered during 
the 1931 season, and the cotton and tobacco crops were 
also good. Camp conditions, however, were not alto- 
gether satisfactory, and cattle prices were low. The 
Republic has been able to maintain a favourable balance 
of trade, partly as a result of increased customs duties 
and partly owing to the benefit secured to exporters by 
the low exchange. 


Venezuela. 


The commercial situation in Venezuela during the 
past year has been depressed, owing chiefly to the poor 
prices obtained for both coffee and cocoa and to the 
continuance of restricted production in the petroleum 
industry. The coffee crop has been fairly satisfactory, 
but the cocoa harvest disappointing. Presidential 
elections were held in June last, when General Juan 
Vicente Gomez was the successful candidate, and the 
general situation has since shown indications of 
increased confidence. 


Mexico. 


The Mexican situation has been practically free from 
political disturbances during the past year, but the 
country has been seriously affected by external condi- 
tions. The world-wide over-production of petroleum 
has necessitated further contraction of output in the 
Mexican industry, and even more severe depression has 
occurred in silver mining, which has passed through a 
most critical stage due to the very low prices recorded 
for silver. So far-reaching have been the effects of this 
latter cireumstance that, on July 25th, legislation was 
hastily enacted demonetising gold, which had formerly 
been the basis of both internal and external trans- 
actions, and establishing the silver peso as full legal 
tender. Creditors of the country thus suffered an 
immediate reduction in the value of their collectible 
debts. Owing, however, to the traditional and cus- 
tomary use of silver for the purposes of internal trade, 
the new monetary law undoubtedly afforded some 
measure of benefit to domestic business. 

Despite the partial recovery in prices of silver during 
recent months, the commercial depression in the 
Republic continues, and there is some stringency in 
the credit situation, partly on account of the hoarding 
of currency. Under the monetary law, no new silver 
pesos may be coined, but there have been placed in 
circulation silver notes of the Banco do Mexico to a 
total of about 1,000,000 pesos. These notes have been 
readily received by the public, and it would thus appear 
that, by augmenting the amount of the issue, the 
Mexican authorities have the power to impart increased 
elasticity into the currency system, a step which might 
help to relieve the trade situation. The Budget esti- 
mates presented by the Government for the year 1932 
provide for a reduction in public expenditure of some 
86,000,000 pesos as compared with the total for 1931. 

Stocks of commodities in the country at the present 
time appear to be more than sufficient for immediate 
needs. The production of wheat during 1931 
is estimated at 412,000 tons, as compared with 315,000 
tons in 1930. The increase thus indicated is satis- 


factory, but profits have been almost eliminated by 
reason of the low level of local prices. 


Similar con- 
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BRAZIL. 


The past year in Brazil has been a period of tranquil- 
lity and reconstruction in the political sphere. Following 
the coup d’état in Rio de Janeiro in October, 1930, 
which placed the present Provisional Government in 
office, there ensued a strong and united effort to consoli- 
date the economic position of the Republic, to re- 
establish the national finances on a sound basis, and to 
meet the difficulties of the commercial situation arising 
from the trade depression abroad. 


The major problem with which the new Administra- 
tion has been called upon to deal has concerned the 
coffee-producing industry. As is well known, stocks of 
Brazil's chief export product have, for many years, 
threatened to become increasingly excessive. At the 
same time, the economic crisis has deferred any marked 
expansion in the demand in the consuming markets, 
and the Government has taken, during the course of the 
year, new and energetic steps to meet the situation. A 
policy has been pursued of destroying surplus stocks of 
the inferior grades of coffee, funds for this purpose 
having been secured by the imposition of a new export 
tax on a gold basis. Further, whereas protective 
measures for the industry had formerly been financed 
largely with the assistance of foreign financial interests, 
an agreement has recently been arrived at whereby 
further funds will bs obtained without addition to ex- 
ternal debt commitments, by means of an increased 
export tax. 


Owing to the further fall in prices, the total value of 
Brazilian exports continued to diminish during 1921, 
but this tendency was more than offset by economies in 
imports. In fact, the favourable visible balance of 
trade during the first ten months of last year amounted 
to the equivalent of £16,852,000, as compared with 
only £9,829,000 in the corresponding period of 1930, 
whilst, at the same time, the volume of coffee exports 
actually increased from 12,558,000 bags to 14,780,000 
bags, the aggregate value declining from £35,253,000 
to £28,032,000. 

Despite the efforts of the Administration to 
strengthen the position of the Treasury, to improve the 
methods of the collection of revenue, and to prevent 
excessive public expenditure, Brazil has experienced 
serious difficulties with regard to the exchange position. 
Every possible effort was made to continue the payment 
in full of the interest and other obligations in respect 
to the somewhat heavy total of external debt. The 
continuance of the world crisis, however, weighed so 
heavily on the country over a protracted period that, 
ultimately, towards the end of 1931 the Government 
was obliged to decree the suspension of the debt ser- 
vices, excepting those on the specially secured Funding 
Loans and the Sao Paulo Coffee flotations. Brazil 
should derive considerable benefit from the comprehen- 
sive investigation of the economic situation made by Sir 
Otto Niemeyer in the spring of 1931, and certain of his 
recommendations have already been acted upon so far 
as practicable. It is especially worthy of note that, pre- 
sumably as a preliminary to the establishment of a 
Central Bank in the Republic, the Banco do Brasil 
will be converted, as from February 1, 1932, into a 
Department for the Collection of Government Revenue. 





CHILE. 


The state of trade in Chile during the past twelve 
months has been affected by the depressed conditions 
ruling abroad in a somewhat special manner. The 
drastic deflation, stringency of credit, and contraction of 
the demand for primary products have resulted in a 
serious falling off in the total value of Chilean export 
trade, and this in turn has had its inevitable effect upon 
Government revenues. As a result, the Chilean Govern- 
ment has been obliged within recent months to sus- 
pend entirely the service of interest and amortisation 
payments on the external consolidated debt. On the 





other hand, Chile has not been inactive in taking con. 
structive measures to adjust and consolidate her basic 
economy by means of deflating public expenditure, 
while progress has also been made in the comprehensive 
reconstruction commenced some two years ago in the 
nitrate of soda-producing industry, and companies re- 
presenting a production of approximately 95 per cent, 
of the whole were definitely incorporated in the Com. 
pafiia de Salitre de Chile (‘* Cosach ’’) in March, 1981, 


The contraction which has taken place in Chilean 
commercial activity is clearly demonstrated by the 
latest available returns of the foreign trade of the 
country, which relate to the first nine months of 1981, 
The total value of exports during that period was 
774,800,000 pesos, as compared with 982,900,000 pesos 
in the corresponding period of 1930, but an even more 
severe contraction took place in imports, which aggre- 
gated 607,300,000 pesos, against 1,054,000,000 pesos. 

One of the chief considerations which decided the 
Chilean Government in suspending the service of the 
country’s foreign debt was the need for protecting the 
exchange value of the currency, and this object has so 
far been successfully attained. The gold parity of the 
peso with United States currency has been protected, 
and, in consequence of the lower value of sterling, 
Chilian currency has appreciated to the equivalent of 
approximately 84d. per peso, as compared with the 
parity level of 6d. A Control Committee, with wide 
powers, was set up in Chile in August last to control 
dealings in foreign exchange and to prevent the undue 
export of capital. 


A surplus of 1,300,000 pesos was realised on the 1930 
ordinary Budget, but the continuance of the trade de- 
pression has since rendered the situation less satisfac- 
tory. The Government, however, continues to seek 
fresh means for reducing expenditures. Further, the 
Minister of Finance has passed to Congress a proposal 
for the unification of the Budgetary system, whereby 
the financing of public works is to be included in the 
ordinary Budget instead of in the extraordinary Budget 
as hitherto. 

During the early part of 1931 there was some disturb- 
ance of the political situation, and, on July 26, Presi- 
dent Ibafiez resigned. However, apart from a mutiny 
of certain naval units in September, which was quickly 
quelled, constitutional and ordered rule has since been 
maintained. Presidential elections were held on 
October 4, when Seftor Juan Esteban Montero was re- 
turned by a large majority. 


\ 





OTHER LATIN AMERICAN STATES. 


Colombia. 


Despite the state of the world markets for coffee, 
Colombia has been able to produce and sell her chiel 
product at a profit. It is estimated that, during the 
1931-32 season, Colombia will export a total of some 
3,200,000 bags, as compared with 3,017,000 bags in 
1930-31. The credit situation in the Republic, how- 
ever, has undergone an appreciable measure of defla- 
tion, due to the impossibility of obtaining fresh long- 
term facilities in New York. To meet the situation, 
imports have been very much reduced, while it has been 
found necessary to exercise very strict supervision over 
dealings in the foreign exchanges, so as to safeguard the 
currency position. 

The Government has been active in reducing the 
volume of public expenditure. Public works construc- 
tion has been kept to a minimum, but a fair amount of 
road building is in progress. In general, there has, as 
vet, been no relief of the general commercial depression. 
With the assistance of the measures outlined above, 
Colombia has been successful in maintaining stability 
in the exchange, the peso has been pegged on the basis 
of 103.75 pesos to 100 United States dollars, while the 
country has so far maintained fully the service of her 
foreign debts. 
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I.—HOME PRODUCE. 
THE CORN TRADE. 


No large or disastrous failure marked the British corn 
trade in 1931. In the case of wheat, it is true, the home 
crop declined, but the decline was slow. 

Canada had a small crop of high quality. The United 
States had a good wheat crop, but the winter-sown which 
Old World buyers least appreciate was over the average, 
while spring-sown, which sells well both here and on the 
Continent, was comparatively scarce. Figures for the eight 
chief producing countries follow (millions of cwts.) :— 














1914. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 

British Isles ...... 33°4 27°6 29-9 26-0 23-0 22-0 21-0 
a ee 86-0 219-1 243-0 268-0 160°0 195-0 160-0 
UE Sotuesannsens 171-2 174-6 175-0 160-0 173-0 186-3 180-0 
Australia ......... 20-0 90-0 68-0 80-0 72-0 115-0 90-0 
Empire ......... 310-6 511-3 515-9 534-0 428-0 518-3 451-0 
Wtiils ccsconcensscees 427-3 453-6 457-0 480:0 556-0 440-0 477-0 
Argentina ......... 85-6 117-0 120-0 140-0 112-0 135-0 126-0 
DEE -savenncesese 154-8 135-0 152-0 160-0 192-0 144-0 130-0 
Germany ......... 717-4 60-0 70-0 75-0 59-4 64-0 82-0 
Foreign .......0 745-1 765-6 799-0 855-0 919-4 783-0 815-0 
BE cccvecoseses 1,055-7 1,276°9 1,314°9 1,389-0 1,347-4 1301-3 1,266-0 


The Russian wheat sales to the British Isles, over twenty- 
nine million cwts., were not in accord with crop estimates, 
which were eight and a half million quarters smaller for 
1931 than for 1930. 


Suppiies oF BREADSTUFFS. 


In 1931 the imports for July to November were un- 
precedented for that particular period of five months. 








Imports. (Thousands of tons.) 

1925, 1927, 1928, 1929, 1930. 1931. 

January......... 409 466 382 456 379 401 
February ...... 321 427 416 386 320 291 
 — 451 524 644 502 462 516 
RE 421 538 521 547 335 467 
BE cchsswescone 455 523 468 526 464 433 
Ti 442 654 476 420 405 447 
BD ceansatsnene 512 475 494 487 529 646 
August papas 393 565 506 530 461 618 
September...... 405 535 397 660 638 859 
October  caamahe 440 410 380 650 558 780 
November...... 407 519 460 535 554 612 
December ...... 609 431 662 369 740 434 
TD icssnesee 5,265 6,067 5,696 6,068 5,840 6,507 


The sales of home-grown wheat are now usually reckoned 
at twenty million ewts., but the price paid for poultry food 
1s so good (or that paid by millers so bad) that the calcula- 
Hons of authorities are far less precise than they were. Pig 
breeding is progressive and wheat is a food of such high 
feeding value that this demand has become appreciable. 


THe PRopvucTION oF Sprinc Corn. 


The world’s maize trade, which was spoken of a year ago 
a passing to Argentina, in 1931 had been almost wholly 
centred at Buenos Aires. Of rather over fifty-three million 
¢wts. imported into this country, 48,233,723 cwts. came from 
Argentina. Barley nearly held its own in Great Britain, 
ut the wet summer was adverse. Germany did well; 
France but indifferently. The American crop was un- 


expectedly small, as was that of oats, but when we note that 
American spring wheat was disappointing, while winter 
Wheat was satisfactory, it seems clear that the weather for 
the spring-sown grain in general was very unpropitious. 
Canada fell under the same unseasonable influences, as both 
arley and oats gave yields well below the average. A cir- 
‘umstance of in some ways even more unsatisfactory 
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character was the decline in the mean quality of both 
U.S.A. and Canadian oats. The poor yield of potatoes in 
the British Isles and also over large Continental areas was 
an agricultural disaster, which has not yet been at all 
adequately estimated in its effect on the production of the 
year. 


PRODUCTION (in Millions of Owts.). 


Maize. Barley. Oats. 





——_——o eee tLe” 
1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 12,| 1930.| 1931. } 1929. | 1830 1931. 

















British Isles None | None | None 19-0 | 15-0 | 14-0 | 50-0 46-01 44-0 
United States |1,224-9/1,102-4}1,419-0 138-8 [143-8 |129-4 |365-0 |400-0/350-0 
Canada ...... 2-0 2-2 2:0] 48-2 | 60-0 | 50-0 |107-0 |125-0|100-0 
Australia... 5-2 4-8 *“+5| 3-0) 3-5] 3-5] 2-5} 3:0) 3-0 
Argentina ... | 175-0} 225-0] 172-0} 15-4 | 17-0 | 20-0 | 35-0 | 40-0) 45-0 
Germany None | None | None | 60-0 | 64-0 | 68-0 |158-0 |154-0/169-4 
France ...... 14:0] 12-0} 10-5] 29-7 | 26-7 | 25-0 {117-6 |110-0/110-0 

Total 835-1 |878-0)831-4 


1,421-1|1,346-4/1,608-0 |314-3 [330-0 |309-9 
} | 


The Empire regions, fitting as they are to produce maize, 
fail to enter the arena to any extent worth considering. 
The barley area of the world is not increasing, but 
Argentina slowly adds to its area and Germany is nearly 
independent of other countries for its malt. 


Market PRICES. 


The decline in English wheat was small, but from a price 
which wages fixed by the State already rendered incom- 
patible with good arable farming it meant a further plunge 
into the abyss. Canadian wheat rallied, and Canadian 
flour made a still larger recovery. The so-called market 
anomaly may possibly be explained by the fact that the 
British wheat is sold by the grower, the Canadian bread- 
stuffs by men of means (merchants) who have bought 
the produce off the producer and are holding it for a profit. 
Bread was unchanged on the year. Other changes are 
headed by the great rise in potatoes, which added to the 
call for bread. Sound oats were appreciably dearer on the 
year, the result of even fair average quality being scarce. 


MARK LANE PRICES PER CWT. AT THE BEGINNING OF YEARS NAMED, 








| 1914. 127. | 1928. 1208, | 1830. 1s. 1932. 

Wheat, English ...............00 7/3 | 12/3} 11/- 9/9 9/9 6/3 | 6/- 
eS eee 8/6 | 13/6 | 13/-} 10/9} 12/- 6/6 7/- 
OS 9/— | 17/- | 16/6} 13/3} 14/- 9/3 9/3 
Sa IRL -occecenssasucneees 10/- | 17/9 | 17/6 | 13/9| 15/-| 9/6] 9/6 

— = ae eo | 10/6 | 18/6} 17/9 | 14/3 | 16/- 9/9 | 10/6 
Barley, malting ..........+s+s-00« 9/- | 18/- | 16/- | 14/-] 14/-—] 13/- | 12/6 
sat. IN: aniusaaninnivaens 6/- 9/6 | 10/6 9/3 8/- 6/- 6/9 
CR TD ecccnvcncsovesccceses 7/- 9/- | 10/- | 10/- 8/- 5/6 7/- 
Pe ee 5/9 8/6 8/3 9/- 7/6 5/- 6/- 
| SE 5/6 7/6 8/9 | 10/- 7/6 4/6 4/9 
CO 8/— | 16/6 | 15/6 | 15/9 | 14/6} 12/6} 1lj- 
MII. evcaccscovecceseccccs 12/- | 18/6 | 16/- | 17/- | 15/-| 12/- | 1loj- 
eS ee 8/- | 15/9 | 12/—- | 10/- g/- 6/6 6/9 
I IF i cccceccececcesscee 4/- 7/- 5/6 4/6 4/- 5/6 8/6 
Bread, household.........ecsees+es 14/- | 22/2 | 21/— | 18/8 | 21/-| 16/4 | 16/4 





The users of wheat in 1931 have not altered their views 
as to a mixture of strong and mild types making the best 
loaf, and prices therefore reflect the market need of both 
descriptions. The East eats more wheat; China, despite 
troubles of politics and finance, has increased its purchases. 
India probably eats more wheat also, but here information 
is difficult to procure. Barley is a staple like oats which 
is dependent largely on the supplies of maize. 
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ditions obtain in regard to the maize crop. The coffee 
harvest was satisfactory, and the higher grades were 
sold and shipped at satisfactory prices. The estimated 
cotton crop was 40,283 tons, against 45,850 tons in 
1930, but here again prices have not been attractive to 
the growers. 


Central America and West Indies. 


Normal progress in Nicaragua was wholly interrupted 
by the disastrous earthquake which occurred in March, 
1931, and which completely destroyed the capital City 
of Managua. The process of rebuilding and recon- 
struction is proceeding expeditiously, and a resumption 
of normal trading activity can be only a matter of time. 
In Guatemala the export tax on coffee has been lowered, 
and the position of the coffee planters has also been 
improved by economies in production costs. A period 
of unsettled political conditions in the Republic termi- 
nated in February last with the election to the Presi- 
dency of General Ubico. Salvador is confronted with 
stringency in the national finances, and the outlook in 
that country is somewhat obscure. Conditions in the 
West Indies are generally depressed, although fair trade 
activity is observable in some directions. In regard to 
Trinidad, an adverse circumstance has been the low 
level of prices of cocoa. Banana shipments from 
Jamaica last year showed a reduction on those of 1930, 
and prices realised were also lower. In the Dominican 
Republic, in Haiti and in Porto Rico commercial con- 
ditions have been depressed. There is little sign of 
trade improvement in Costa Rica; the yield of the 
coffee crop was less last year, and, in order to improve 
the position of the national finances, the Government 
has proposed an increase in certain of the import duties. 





MALAYA AND THE DUTCH 
EAST INDIES. 


The incidence of the world depression has been par- 
ticularly severe in Malaya and in the Dutch East 
Indies. The population of these countries is largely 
dependent for its income on just those raw materials 
which have fallen most in price during the last year. 
The fortunes of Malaya are intimately bound up with 
the rubber and tin industries. The prosperity of these 
industries during recent years has been accompanied by 
a considerable influx of foreign labour from India and 
China. Since the end of 1930 this movement has been 
reversed, but emigration was not large enough to 
balance the increase in unemployment. The volume 
of rubber exported during the first eleven months of 
1931, at 395,200 tons, only shows a reduction of 13,000 
tons as compared with the preceding year. On the 
other hand, rubber prices in terms of gold continued to 
decline, though the increase in sterling prices, following 
the suspension of the gold standard by the United 
Kingdom, brought a small measure of relief to Malaya. 
At present prices hardly an estate can produce rubber 
at a profit. Nevertheless output has scarcely been 
curtailed and world stocks show an increase each 
month. There have recently been negotiations between 
British and Dutch interests on the question of output 
restriction, but so far no definite agreement appears to 
have been reached. Undoubtedly costs of production 
have been reduced substantially during recent years, 
and a slight advance in prices might therefore improve 
the position of the more efficient producers. Tin, too, 
has suffered a heavy drop in value, though this 
has been less pronounced than in the case of rubber, 
partly owing to the approximate adjustment of supplies 
to demand by an international restriction scheme. 
When it is remembered that Malaya has to buy abroad 
a very large proportion of her food and almost all her 
clothing and raw materials, the gravity of the present 
situation becomes evident. Malavan exports from 
January to October, 1931, at $363,680,000 show a re- 
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duction of $198,070,000 as compared with the preced. 
ing year. Imports declined from $603,230,000 during 
the first ten months of 1930 to $392,860,000 in 193]. 
Until the latter part of the past year, the Dutch 
Possession suffered slightly less than its neighbour, 
The following table shows the foreign trade of the 
Dutch East Indies during the last three years :— 


Thousands of Guilders. 


| 


1929. 1930. 1931. 
Exports...... 1,488,000 1,191,000 8C2,000 
Imports...... 1,166,000 922,000 608,000 


The position of the country has been weakened by the 
depreciation in the currency of those countries which 


compete with it in the production of rubber, tin and 
tea. 





JAPAN. 


During 1931 trade and finance were in a desperate 
position, which eventually culminated in the abandon. 
ment of the gold standard, announced on Decem. 
ber 13th. Public finance’suffered from a huge deficit. 


Public Finance.—The revised Budget for 1931-32 
estimated expenditure at 1,453,840,000 yen, a saving 
of 35 millions on the original estimates and a decrease 
of 119.7 millions upon the preceding year. The national 
accounts for the first six months, ended on Septem- 
ber 380th last, disclosed revenue amounting to 
433,837,000 yen and expenditure to 487,168,000 yen, as 
compared with 395,024,000 yen and 493,900,000 yen 
respectively for the corresponding period of 19380. The 
increase in revenue is mainly accounted for by the 
transfer of 55.7 millions from the preceding year’s sur- 
plus and reparations payments, while tax receipts are 
down by 30 millions. The Budget estimates for the 
next fiscal year show estimated expenditure of 1,479.9 
million yen, against estimated revenue of 1,307.8 
millions, with a deficit of 172.1 millions to be met by a 
raid on the sinking fund and a new loan. 





















Money.—The general monetary trend, which re- 
mained easy during the first half of the year, under- 
went a change after mid-summer, and the heavy gold 
shipments following the British suspension of gold pay- 
ments caused extreme stringency. The Bank rate was 
raised twice in October and November to 6.57 per cent., 
and the banks’ deposit rate was advanced in December 
by one-half of 1 per cent. to 4.7 per cent. The note 
circulation rose to 1,125 million yen in mid-December, 
which was only 27 millions less than a year ago, despite 
the Bank’s loss of 334.5 millions of gold during the 
year. The yen exchange fluctuated within very narrow 
limits during the better part of the year. But since the 
departure from the gold standard the yen collapsed 
rapidly. Though foreign currencies were officially un- 
quoted, 394c. for the dollar and 2s. 33d. for sterling 
were the approximate spot quotations on December 
22nd as far as they can be indicated. 


Trade.—From January lst to December 20th imports 
were valued at approximately 1,182,311,000 yen and 
exports at 1,108,353,000 yen. As compared with the 
corresponding period of 1930, imports and exports con- 
tracted respectively by 329 millions and 321.8 millions, 
the apparent adverse balance being 7.3 millions lower 
at 73.9 millions, As the fall in prices recorded during 
the year was less than 10 per cent., these changes show 
that a sharp shrinkage in volume has also taken place. 


Production and Prices.—The year’s rice crop is 
officially estimated at 55,027,000 koku, a decrease of 
11,847,000 koku on the actual yield of the preceding 
year and 5,858,000 koku below the five years’ average. 
The wheat crop is better at 19,987,000 koku, as against 
18,952,000 koku in 1930. The output of cocoons totalled 
92,893,000 kamme, a decline of 18,572,000 kamme upon 
the preceding year. The Bank of Japan’s index number 
of wholesale prices (July, 1914 = 100) was 116.9 for 
November, as against 129.0 a year ago. 
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The following table shows the quantity and value of our 
imports of wheat, etc., in 1913, 1930 and 1931 :— 





Quantity. Value. 

1913. | 1930. | 1931. 1913. | 1930. | 1931. 
Wheat from— Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. £ £ £ 
a 5,011,100} 18,717,260} 28,934,088) 1,984,964) 5,751,955) 6,594,333 
Germany ...... 447,600 pee one 162,038 oe ove 
Roumania...... 38,600 oti —_ 14,962 
a 41,000 a ese 11,261 one ‘ion 
United States | 34,067,944} 21,035,743) 11,238,768)13,953,072| 9,126,985} 3,014,250 
ae 765,100 326,244 


Argentine Rep.| 14,756,200] 15,188,752] 20,733,061) 6,137,518] 6,788,152) 5,074,101 


Brit. East Ind. | 18,766,100) 3,341,551 481,665) 7,998,552) 1,391,356] 133,302 
Australia ...... 10,126,658] 12,712,993) 23,248,312] 4,426,629] 5,645,775) 6,028,845 
New Zealand.. 56,200 sii oo 23,210 oes ove 

Canada.......... | 21,787,900] 26,178,553) 27,095,958) 8,803,949) 11,370,653) 7,687,899 


Other countries 13,700] 7,599,886} 7,642,619 6,774) 2,989,287) 1,812,427 


Total wheat |105,878,102|104,774,738|119,374,471/43,849,173|43,064,163) 30,345,157 
Wheat meal & 








flour : 
Germany ...... 455,800 241,825 
Belgium ...... 32,100 one os 17,144 ep aes 
ee 301,700} 1,184,101} 1,012,956) 137,800) 525,188} 275,056 
Austria ...... r 
Hungary 99,691 74,217 


United States 6,157,644) 3,175,752} 2,078,783] 3,247,423] 2,010,459} 905,853 














Argentine Rep. 191,300 586,728 718,527 78,173] 192,728) 188,821 
Australia ...... 349,075) 1,709,630} 2,559,691) 188,218} 947,502) 876,435 
Canada.......... 4,168,563) 4,488,382) 3,894,610) 2,261,783) 2,725,498) 1,639,683 
Other countries 222,280 583,641 487,102} 101,185) 244,832} 151,364 

Total 11,978,153} 11,728,234] 10,751,669) 6,347,771] 6,646,207) 4,037,212 
Barley . 22,439,248) 15,207,759) 15,456,316] 8.077.100} 4,593,812} 4,143,413 
Oats 18,162,663} 9,631,091} 8,766,247) 5,671,957] 2,409,111) 1,925,696 
ee 1,978,315} 1,360,142} 1,706,928] 1,006,735) 1,039,786] 1,144,141 
en 1,853,468 732,852 929,144) 806,874) 722,558) 502,702 


Total of grain = 7" ws 
and flour® {220,704,110} 184,920,873/217,528,851/84,403,247/ 72,803,831) 55,816,753 








* Including other items not given above. 


FRUIT AND POTATOES. 


The past year was one of strenuous activity in pro- 
duction and distribution against adverse trade and climatic 
conditions. Apples were not a big crop and maintained a 
good price level, especially for the better grades and those 
marketed under the National Mark; the plum crop was of 
a medium size, which did not result in the ruinous market 
of 1930; black currants, red currants and gooseberries were 
a slightly better trade than last year; the pear crop 
was not a great one on the whole; cherries, too, were only 
fair to moderate; and with strawberries the market was not 
on an economic level. Potatoes, owing largely to the greatly 
reduced yield, proved a better trade than for the past three 
years, but vegetables as a whole did not show any marked 
recovery. As for the glasshouse industry, the year just 
ended was even worse than 1930. 

In 1931 the fruit acreage showed more variation than 
in 1930. Whereas last year the total differed from the 
previous year only by about 100 acres, there is an estimated 
total loss in the acreage, at 306,500 acres, of 6,700, of which 
4,200 acres were from the area under small fruit and 2,500 
acres from land returned as orchards. Five years ago (1926) 
the grand total was 240,600, so that the situation is still 
satisfactory. The drop in small fruit is understandable, 
and not unexpected. The reduction in orchard acreage was 
most pronounced in Middlesex (a decrease of 700 acres) and 
in the South-Eastern and West Midland divisions (net reduc- 
tions of 600 acres and 1,200 acres respectively). In the latter 
division Worcester returned 600 acres less, and Hereford had 
360 acres fewer than in 1930. In the acreage under small 
fruit, the most notable changes were seen in Kent (1,500 
acres less) and Norfolk (600 acres down). Small fruit 
totalled 62,000 acres, as against 66,200 acres in 1930: and 
the comparative figures for orchards were 244,500 and 
247,000 acres.—The Fruit Grower. 

The following table shows the area and yield of potatoes 
in the last three seasons for this country and some of the 
largest of the world’s producing areas, as estimated by the 
International Institute of Agriculture :— , 


ee eeSSeSeSSSSSSSSSeSSSsSeF 











Area (Thousand Yield (Thousand Centals 
Acres). of 100 Lbs.). 
1929. 1930. | 1931, 1929. 1930. | 1931. 
Enaabe - 519 4 
_ re 25 447 80,371 61,443 53,917 
Germany ...... 7,005 6,930 6,979 883,553 11,038,372 955,224 
BEE. Stesveess 6,513 6,602 6,715 | 699,965 } 681,282 724,882 
Czechoslovakia 1,880 1,640 1,779 | 235,801 197,324 189,641 
Tdi nemesns 338 3,038 3,382 215,429 199,926 225,749 
Totals for 26 
countries 26,002*| 24,341 25,093 |2,876,367*|2,752,700 2,693,151 


————>>—_————— 


* 27 countries. 





LIVESTOCK. 


By the courtesy of the Ministry of Agriculture we are able 
to give the following provisional figures, subject to revision, 
showing the numbers of livestock in England and Wales 
halfway through 1929, 1930 and 1931 respectively, as com. 
pared with the average for the years 1921-30. The figures 
are collected annually as on June 4th:— 


va 


Average 





1921-30. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
Horses— No. No. No. No. 
Horses used for agriculture (a) 761,055 706,765 682,830 666,540 
Stallions being used for service 4,382 2,845 3,320 2,830 
Unbroken horses : 
One year and above ......... 146,480 89,274 84,780 82,330 
Under one year ........-+..+++ 53,703 37,583 37,910 37,796 
Other horses on agricultural 
I ciinnccccsenanennenseonese 195,170 162,806 152,510 149,010 
Total of horses ...........+++ 1,160,790 999,273 961,350 938,490 
Cattle— 
Cows and heifers in milk ...... 2,014,939 | 2,054,073 | 2,033,380 | 2,043,080 
Cows in calf, but not in milk... 287,659 293,715 288,770 321,720 
IE ED CIEE ocasnanseneensonosnes 363,949 364,763 352,690 425,330 
Bulls being used for service ... 83,247 80,271 82,920 90,840 
Other cattle : 
Two years and above ......... 924,929 918,878 888,320 845,330 

















One year and under two .... | 1,131,445 | 1,143,640 | 1,117,060 | 1,130,400 
Under one year ..........0.0.. 1,142,048 | 1,102,254 | 1,086,540 | 1,208,340 
Total of cattle .........0.000+ 5,948,216 | 5,957,594 | 5,849,680 | 6,065,040 
Sheep— 
Ewes kept for breeding.......... 6,275,247 | 6,717,258 | 6,810,180 | 7,262,510 
Rams and ram lambs to be used 
SOE GET UEED cocccsccsvccccessoccces 178,518 187,209 192,450 216,060 
Other sheep : 
One year and above ......... | 2,445,327 | 2,266,762 | 2,236,670 | 2,567,770 
Under one year ...........000. 6,568,400 | 6,934,224 | 7,098,500 | 7,702,900 
Total of sheep............+0. 15,467,492 |16,105,453 |16,337,800 | 17,749,240 
Pigs— 
Sows kept for breeding ......... 348,860 307,144 315,230 402,420 


Boars being used for service ... 24,576 21,925 20,770 25,720 
GED Diiccentenccscnnnnsctosscnen 2,209,369 | 2,037,474 | 1,970,940 | 2,354,870 


Otal of pigs ..........00000+ 2,582,805 | 2,366,543 | 2,306,940 | 2,783,010 


a ID 


(a) Including mares kept for breeding. 





POULTRY. 


That the World’s Poultry Congress of 1930 gave a great 
impetus to British poultry husbandry is evident. That 
great gathering, together with the publicity of the Empire 
Marketing Board in their ‘ Buy British ’? campaign, and 
of the Ministry of Agriculture regarding national mark 
eggs, has stimulated consumption. It has also led to a con- 
siderable increase in the poultry population of the country. 
Many specialised commercial farms have been established 
and others extended. 


There has been a steady advance in farm poultry keeping. 
The Poultry Census, taken on June 4, 1931, revealed the 
fact that on holdings of an acre and upwards in England 
and Wales adult fowls had increased from the previous year 
by 2,143,500, fowls under six months by 2,525,280, adult 
ducks by 12,580, ducks under six months by 103,520. Geese 
had decreased by 53,890 and turkeys by 149,930. The in- 
crease in consumption has, however, been accompanied by a 
reduced price of eggs. In the earlier months of the year 
under review the low costs of feeding-stuffs were about 
equal to the drop in returns. When the Government 
abandoned the gold standard there was an immediate in- 
crease in the cost of feed without any corresponding advance 
in prices of poultry products. 

Imports of eggs in shell during the last two years were as 
follows :— 










1930. 1931. 
Country of Origin. Great hundreds. Great hundreds. 

Ee v 262,444 
es oacea nies cuduuianabiens 491,168 339,003 
SII senctuiantcnsepsechinensantnet 6,728,383 7,548,245 
Poland (including Danzig) ........ 3,612,564 2,687,069 
ED scowcsicccaccsccssses 3,680,696 3,835,698 
Belgium .... 2,333,656 2,072,937 
SED aanetenseesesaneonn 658,731 96,680 
Ds iddubenemenineninsnmeedecbsenion 451,479 220,937 
i inicchehsiennimaagemaantines 1,712,568 1,499,989 
OS eee 4,781,096 4,575,107 
B. ‘tish South Africa ................ 474,079 589,302 
TTD cnctintennenmntonssessesones 554,653 914,474 
SOME GANUIIEE crencccccsccosscoscoce 977,365 1,278,423 

RD snidinsdiehbedaweckpebennbonne 26,541,280 25,920,308 


China is still the chief source of supplies of dried and 
liquid eggs, of which 98.5 per cent. came from that country, 
including Hong Kong, as against 99.2 per cent. in 1930. 
The figures are :— 


Quantities. Values. Per Cwt. 
Year. Cwts. £ 8. d. 
Dy actpseepenttbaarcsiesebeorweeies 680,086 3,103,403 92 6 
SED ecenseninssdeamiepeeveenenmenne 760,669 3,006,153 79 +0 
rae 744,435 2,646,287 71 10 
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The imports of live and dead poultry into Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland in 1931 were :— 












Quantities. Values. 

Country. No. £ 
Ath sci aiiienielalan aes 1,054,561 185,304 
RM CHIEN ccscecccsscccsccccocsccesee 90,026 8,544 
MIE snckcdccticdssnscscesecca 1,144,587 193,848 

Dead— Cwts. £ 
Soviet Union (Russia) ..........ssscesers 182,745 630,276 
TE ate tnaitians 38,476 230,785 
Austria... fs a 48,682 250,742 
iia tence cecaauhisebe 118,200 619,103 
United States of America “oe 14,149 85,786 
4 | eae 109,118 618,978 
I cicrcnkcsceaenadsosteasecses 155,567 695,284 
i aia nea oe 666,837 3,130,954 
IED ccc ccsrusccscccscececceces 13,237 65,268 
INE sc satankenntoseeesonses 653,600 3,065,686 
I tas ccna cciceuisdalimnnesansieaneneel 3,259,534 
a aid ca nkiegenaminuneeensavies £173,118 


The net values of eggs and poultry imported in 1931 
were :— 


£ 
EERE Se een ae RD 13,768,338 
Eggs not in shell, less re-exports ...................20005 2,646,287 
I, GUN PMID os ccccscneccccccccscccescocacscesnse 3,259,534 
cies eacaldhineentinc Aion daciaibhinsisiniabebnininticeniaatinininimeed 19,674,159 
I TIN BD icncsencnccexcccdcccecéccessccevaseses £2,809,145 


Estimates, which have been scrutinised in every detail 
as to the values of home and imported supplies of eggs and 
poultry, based upon Census figures and the lower average 
prices of eggs and poultry, are submitted below :— 





£ 
Estimated production in England and Wales 23,658,000 
Estimated production in Scotland ............. io 2,471,000 
Estimated production in Northern Ireland ................... 3,182,500 
Total production in Britain and Northern Ireland......... 29,311,500 
Imports of eggs and poultry, inclusive of dried and 
Be OIE, FUR BOGIES on cccccccccccccccescccscccosccosecee 19,674,159 


£48,985,659 

In respect to values, the home supplies represent 60 per 
cent., and imports 40 per cent. of the total consumption. 
On the basis of quantities imports are nearer equality with 
the home output.—Sir Edward Brown, Secretary, National 
Poultry Council. 


Total wholesale values consumption, 1931 ............... 
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FISH. 


The Board of Trade returns for the landings of sea fish of 
British taking in 1930 and 1931 include the following :— 


TWELVE MONTHS ENDED DECEMBER 3]1sT. 





























Quantity. Value. 
Kinds of Fish (England 
and Wales). 
1930. 1931. 1930. 1931. 
Cwts. Cwts. £ £ 

RT ioe arhlicuiadacciasiicaaiiaiaiaind 4,333,652 | 4,588,840 2,966,200 | 2,918,410 
Haddock .. ae 2,445,408 | 1,925,409 2,131,582 | 1,850,340 
Hake..... 687,293 700,694 1,551,352 1,425,410 
Halibut..... 143,906 159,290 524,909 529,938 
Lemon sole 80,337 96,099 259,960 264,116 
Ling ... 183,539 174,487 114,038 90,872 
MED ksctwnsaccs one sale 650,251 594,642 1,497,901 1,394,128 
SN TN cincctnccnnanecesonss 435,817 434,056 638,896 614,387 
DR sndistinadiecscacvsnnseavenssowess 66,046 66,295 586,746 515,836 
SII rtiinuibidiaeseeasandeceianises 72,535 63,743 330,950 260,241 
i ckuihsccsednninimencucedecue 306,296 336,492 224,280 228,192 
RE tesivinccsekosssnscesousetnn 3,997,358 | 3,220,669 1,928,069 884,639 
PIE easeccecsccisanesseenecsees 110,247 140,834 97,867 102,879 
ROUGE WOE GNP cccacscccscsescese 15,677,628 | 14,616,118 | 14,143,301 | 12,206,040 
QFN saccnccceseccescss hundreds 69,374 70,447 58,080 61,689 

Total shell fish* ............ 377,731 349,896 

eae 14,521,032 | 12,555,936 





Scotland: Wet fish............... 6,199,821 5,173,362 


4,177,775 3,661,982 
Great Britain: Wetfish ...... 21,877,610 | 19,789,480 


18,321,076 | 15,868,022 


Great Britain: Total imports 


of fresh and frozen fish ...... 3,418,471 | 2,957,442 4,615,097 | 4,162,458 





* Including other items not given above. 
+ Fish of all kinds. 

Billingsgate has had a much better year than might have 
been expected, and, taking everything into consideration, 
the decrease in supplies as compared with last year is too 
small to be alarming. The official figures show a total of 
154,352 tons of land-borne and 14,284 tons of sea-borne fish 
delivered to Billingsgate Market during the first eleven 
months of 1931, compared with 155,305 and 19,032 tons 
respectively in the corresponding period of 1390. Foreign- 
caught fish have been well to the fore this year, especially 
during the latter part, and their regular arrivals have cer- 
tainly been a good tendency towards the stabilisation of the 
market when supplies of British-caught fish have fallen 
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- $1,494,000,000 


handling every phase of 
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At the end of December interior stocks in Brazil 
amounted to about 28,000,000 bags, as against 24,500,000 
bags in 1930 and ‘‘ visible’? supplies to roughly 7,000,000 
bags, against 5,200,000 bags on the corresponding day a 
year earlier. 

COCOA. 
INCREASED CONSUMPTION. 

Cocoa prices declined during the first six months of the 
year under heavy shipments from West Africa, whence more 
than half of the world’s supply is produced. Late in 1930 
Gold Coast producers decided to hold up supplies in the hope 
of an improvement in prices, but they were ultimately forced 
to release this cocoa and probably suffered additional finan- 
cial loss by their action, as the value of Accra, fair fer- 
mented, fell from 26s., f.o.b., in January to 17s. 6d. per ewt., 
f.o.b., in May. Prices improved later on adverse crop news 
and smaller shipments. Values rose further when the gold 
standard was suspended in September, but the closing f.o.b. 
quotation for fair fermented of 23s. per cwt. is relatively the 
lowest of the year if taken on a gold basis. Other growths 
moved to a great extent in sympathy with Accra, but fine 
quality Trinidad and Ceylon generally found a good market. 
The Bahia crop mostly went to the United States at the 
African price parity. 

World production for the year is estimated at 528,000 tons, 
compared with about 480,000 tons in 1930. Of this quantity 
the Gold Coast contributed about 230,000 tons and the whole 
of Africa about 340,000 tons. Bahia harvested about 70,000 
tons, Trinidad 28,000 tons, and Venezuela 20,000 tons. The 
most encouraging feature of the year was the expansion in 
world consumption, due, for the most part, to the low level 
of values ruling generally. This is estimated to have risen 
from 486,000 tons in 1930 to 522,300 tons in 1931. America, 
as the chief supporter of the industry, took roughly 180,000 
tons, against 165,000 tons a year ago. World stocks are 
fairly heavy, but production tends to decrease rather than to 
increase.—The Times Annual Financial and Commercial 
Review. 

The Board of Trade returns for 1913, 1930 and 1931 are 
as follows :— 


Imports, CONSUMPTION AND STOCKs. 





Quantity. Value. 
1913. | 1930. | 1931. 1913. | _ 1930. | 1931. 
Raw cocoa— Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. £ £ | £ 
MOTOS: ccccccces 669,639 [1,188,538 |1,315,380 |2,282,573 |2,646,383 | 1,953,329 
Home consump- 

543,227 |1,139,838 |1,205,811 — eon oon 
Re-exports 135,560 98,882 89,415 | 475,013 | 175,442 | 140,922 
Se cutnatiesesie 198,000 | 561,000 | 585,000 ‘he one sai 

Cocoa or chocolate 

prepared — 

Imports .......... 195,470 | 207,233 1,193,226 |1,031,220 

Re-exports ...... 535 949 5,992 5,490 

British exports 193,361 | 179,024 965,360 | 761.573 
SUGAR. 


The rapid expansion of the production of sugar cane in 
Cuba and Java and of sugar beet in Europe led to a sharp 
decline in prices during 1930. In order to adjust. supplies 
to consumption, an international sugar convention was 
signed by the principal producing countries on May 9, 
1931, at the initiative of Mr Chadbourne. This convention, 
(known as the ‘‘ Chadbourne Plan,’’) provides for the regula- 
tion of exports over a period of five years. Among the prin- 
cipal countries not adhering to the convention is Russia. 
The scheme is based on a system of export quotas, and the 
total quantity to be exported is based on a calculation of 
current consumption. Flexibility has been secured by per- 
mitting an increase in exports in the event of an advance in 
prices above a certain limit. The Chadbourne Plan is con- 
trolled by an International Sugar Council, presided over by 
Mr F. E. Powell, formerly chairman of the Anglo-American 
Oil Company. Each country has been allotted a number of 
votes, roughly proportional to its output. 

The Chadbourne scheme undoubtedly achieved a greater 
steadiness of sugar prices until the end of the past 
year. The average price of raw sugar in New York (96° 
centrifugal) during 1931 was 1.35 cents per lb., against 1.4 
cents per lb. in 1930. Early in May last year the quotation 
had fallen to 1.14 cents per Ib., but the signing of the Con- 
Yention quickly brought about a rise in prices. In July the 
quotation stood at 1.58 cents per lb. During the remainder 
of the year, however, values receded, and at the end of 

ecember the quotation was 1.15 cents per lb. It became 
‘vident that consumption had been over-estimated. The 
United States was unable to absorb the Cuban quota allotted 
toher. Java. too, found it impossible to dispose of her 
quota in the Far East. Chinese imports suffered a severe 
®ontraction in view of her economic and political difficulties, 


and purchases by India were discouraged by an increase in 
the sugar duty trom 6 rupees to 97g rupees per cwt. 

The world’s visible supplies have therefore shown a ten- 
dency to increase. On December 1, 1931, they amounted to 
8,922,000 tons, against 7,630,000 in 1930 and 6,223,000 in 
1929. In view of this situation, negotiations have already 
been started in order to deal with the surpluses of Cuba 
and Java and to bring about an adjustment of supplies to 
the current demand. 


THE MEAT TRADE. 


In contrast to other primary products, meat has scarcely 
been affected by the world economic depression until the 
autumn of 1931. The average price in London of beef and 
mutton during recent years is shown in the table beiow .— 


(Shillings per 8 Ibs.) 
Beef. Mutton. 


Period. 


Argentine 
Chilled 
Hindquarters. 


New Zealand 
Frozen 
Wethers. 


English 
Long Sides. 


English 
Wethers. 





1928 Average ...... 5-66 4-75 7-40 4-90 
1929 re ccs 5-50 4-88 6-92 4-68 
1930 ee. “Saat 5-69 4-89 7:28 4-21 
1931 a oon 5-15 4-31 6°13 3°35 


The relative stability of meat prices is partly explained 
by the fact that consumption of meat, contrary to that of 
other commodities, has remained steady throughout the past 
year. Ever since the war, Argentina, the principal beef 
exporting country, has pursued a policy of substituting 
cereal farming for meat growing as the former appeared 
to be more profitable. On the other hand, demand has been 
increasing steadily. When the price of cereals and other 
agricultural produce begun to decline in 1930, meat grow- 
ing became once more more profitable, but production in 
this industry cannot be increased very rapidly. As the 
demand has not fallen off, prices remained relatively stable. 

It should be borne in mind that this country provides 
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short. The sales of frozen salmon, which had shown an almost 
continuous rise between 1921 and 1930, declined somewhat 
during 1931, but unsold stocks at the present time are very 
much smaller than at this period last year. Prices generally 
showed little alteration from the previous year. It has 
been a bad year for oysters, as the cold weather resulted in a 
complete absence of spat. As the previous season was also 
a failure, there is no prospect of any immediate recovery in 
the British oyster fisheries. 


The Grimsby trade has not been sufficiently remunerative 
to justify the laurching of the fleet expansion programme. 
Hull also has placed no new orders, but record landings have 
been enjoyed. Fleetwood and Aberdeen report the worst 
year for a long period. The East Anglian herring fisheries 
have had a far from satisfactory year.—The Fish Trades 
Gazette. 





II.—COLONIAL AND FOREIGN PRODUCE. 
TEA. 


After two years of acute anxiety, those engaged in tea 
production were faced, during the year just closed, with 
misfortunes greater than in any year of this century. Dur- 
ing January, prices realised for teas sold in London public 
auction were about equal to those of the preceding January. 
For the remainder of the year, there was a steady decline 
and the average for the year showed a drop of 3d. per |b., 
resulting in a loss of revenue of upwards of £4,000,000. 


Imports of Indian tea into Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland amounted to 277,142,000 lbs., compared with 
290,183,000 Ibs. in 1930. Again the quality of the crop 
has been most disappointing, and it is particularly notice- 
able how volatile has been the flavour of high grown teas. 
Producers of Assam teas have suffered least. A rather 
heavier percentage of the crop has been sold than in the 
previous year, at a fall in price of only 1jd. per lb. From 
the Darjeeling and Dooars districts, realisations, however, 
have been less than the small figure for the previous year, 
and the drop in value for Darjeeling teas amounted to 
nearly 4}d., and for the Dooars 23d. per lb. Slightly more 
Cachar and Sylhet teas were sold, but at a loss in value 
of 31d. per lb. As compared with a drop in value of all 
tea sold in London public auction of 3d. per lb., the decline 
in value of Northern Indian tea was only a little over 
23d. From Southern India some very good quality teas were 
offered, but, on the year, results to producers must have 
been disappointing. The average value of lots actually sold 
in public auction showed a decline of 34d. per lb. 


Imports of Ceylon tea into Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland amounted to 158,888,000 Ibs., compared with 
152,097,000 Ibs. in 1930. The quality generally throughout 
the year was hardly equal to that of 1930. A further con- 
traction occurred during the year in the off-take by markets 
other than the United Kingdom. The total shipments for 
the year showed an increase on those of 1930 of approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 Ibs., but the shipments to the United King- 
dom an increase of fully 11,000,000 lbs.; and Ceylon tea 
is the only growth showing an increase in stock between 
December 31, 1930 and 1931. The fall in average price 
realised in London public auction for the year was 3d. 
per lb. Ceylon producers, however, had the satisfaction of 
realising that, as compared with other growths, a larger 
proportion of their crop secured a margin above actual cost. 

The imports of Java and Sumatra tea into Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland amounted to 85,885,000 Ibs., as com- 
pared with 84,600,000 Ibs. in 1930. The general average 
quality was fully equal to that of the previous year. A 
recovery took place in the quantity of these growths re- 
exported from the United Kingdom, the figures for 1931 
being fully equal to those of 1929. The fall in average 
prices realised in London public auction for the year was 
Java 2d. and Sumatra 3§d. per lb. The offerings of both 
showed a very substantial increase over those of previous 
years. 


The imports of China tea into Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland amounted to 8,594,000 Ibs., as compared with 
8,741,000 Ibs. in 1930. The quality of the Keemun early 
arrivals was quickly appreciated by London buyers, and 
offerings met a ready sale at full prices. Later arrivals, 
however, were more difficult of realisation, and, although 
the crop generally showed a marked improvement upon that 
of the previous year, those best able to judge regarded it as 
inferior to that of 1929. The quality of Foochow teas was 
distinctly disappointing.—Messrs. McMickin and Co. 
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The Board of Trade figures for the United Kingdom for 
1913, 1930 and 1931 are as follows :— 





1913. 1930. 1931, 
Imports— Lb. Lb. Lb. 
I in neidennicameenbensannet 203,459,657 290,183,244 277,142,464 
CE Ties dneskiinsstebneinibiinih 110,936,427 152,097,341 158,887,984 
China (including Hong Kong and 
I otek ich bees shiehdsaceneamaneii 16,272,548 8,740,961 8,593,716 
Java, Sumatra, and other Dutch 
possessions in the Indian Seas, 
and Netherlands ............ceccceee 32,052,717 84,599,547 85,884 867 
EE GD ecnccscccccccsccsesceccss 2,322,115 5,417,233 5,140,278 
IID ocvnccsccncccoseneces 365,043,464 541,038,326 535,649 309 


Stocks of all kinds at December 3lst 138,005,000 


Re-exports total ...........c.ssesseeceeees 57,555,651 88,274,862 90,054,085 


COFFEE. 


The past crop year, ending in June, 1931, has been 
disastrous for the coffee grower. Supplies were altogether 
out of proportion to demand. The average price of Rio 
No. 7 in New York declined from 11.92 cents per lb. for 
the year ended June 30, 1930, to 6.90 cents per lb. in the 
past coffee year. During the year ended June 30, 1929, the 
average price was 17.61 cents per lb. 

The enormous increase in supplies of Brazilian coffee has 
been caused partly by the policy of the Brazilian Govern- 
ment. By its valorisation schemes, prices were kept at a 
high level and the plantation of new coffee trees was thereby 
furthered. The following table shows the production and 
apparent consumption of coffee with prices during recent 
years :— 

(Thousands of Bags). 


Production. Consumption. 


Crop Rio No,7 
Year Hew 

: Other York 
Jane 30th.) Brazil. [CUntries| prota), |prazilian| Mild. | Total, | Cents 
une 1.) Brazil. |~ (stig otal. a ild. otal. | per lb, 

Coffee). 

19,456 | 6,868 | 26,324 | 15,322] 6,714 | 22,036 | 12-55 

10,915 | 6,762 | 17,677 | 13,682 | 6,824 | 20,506 | 20-30 

15,161 7,052 22,213 14,565 7,140 21,705 19-27 

14/663 | 7,068 | 21,731 | 14,276 | 7,022 | 21,298] 16-42 


25,960 8,003 33,963 | 15,766 7,770 23,536 | 15-07 





9,690 8,660 18,350 | 13,890 8,361 22,251 17°61 
30,186 8,273 38,459 | 15,232 8,322 23,554 11-92 
12,978 8,633 21,611 16,546 8,545 25,091 6-90 


It will be seen that the Brazilian crop varies enormously 
from year to year, while the production of mild coffee in 
other countries shows a steady rise roughly proportionate 
to the increase in demand. The huge crop of 1930 entirely 
dislocated the coffee market and prices declined sharply. 
The past year’s crop has been deficient and visible supplies 
on June 30, 1931, show a decrease on the preceding year. 
Nevertheless prices continued to decline, mainly because of 
the pressure of the unwieldy stocks. The lowest point was 
touched in April, 1931, when the average price for Rio No.7 
was 5.3 cents per lb. in New York. In view of the energetic 
measures taken by the Brazil Government an improvement 
took place in May. At the beginning of the 1931-32 crop 
year it became evident that the yield was again in excess 
of current demand, and prices slipped back until October, 
when Rio No. 7 was quoted at 5.8 cents per lb. Since then 
the movement of prices has again shown some improvement, 
and on December 30, 1931, Rio No. 7 had recovered to 7 
cents per lb. 

This improvement has been brought about by the deter- 
mination of the Brazilian Government to prevent the 
further accumulation of stocks. The National Coffee 
Council has been reorganised. It will destroy 12,000,000 
bags of coffee at the rate of 1,000,000 bags a month, and 
the export tax on coffee has been increased from 10s. to 15s. 
per bag. 

Despite this drastic policy an advance of prices to the 
level of 1929-30 cannot be expected in the near future. As 
will be seen from the next table, even if this year’s excess 
of production is burnt, supplies will probably still equal 
about one year’s demand at the present rate of consump- 
tion at the end of the current crop year. 


STOCKS OF COFFEE AT END OF SEASON, 
(Thousand bags.) 


eS 


“* Visible ’’ Supply. “Interior” 





June 30th. Stocks in 
Brazilian. Mild. | Total. Brazil. 
eee Ee ME kd 
ee Be. 3,766 1,260 5,026 4,592 
——eaasneataeaninonts 3'805 1/198 5,003 1786 
ee erereseasat 31354 11110 4464 2'833 
——_eaanataanen 3'262 11156 4.418 3.312 
— Reesesamamnist 3°916 1389 5,305 12/852 
aan RETR 3'647 1.688 5.335 8.921 
I a aa ica 3,934 1,639 5,573 23,588 
ee 4°657 1°727 6.384 19297 








August the unrestricted production in East Texas—reaching 
nearly one million barrels of crude oil per day—threw the 
whole oil industry into chaos, forcing prices to the lowest 
levels on record. It then seemed that the restriction move- 
ment was killed and that the American oil industry would 
never combine for its own good. It was at this point that 
the Governors of Oklahoma and Texas came to the rescue, 
the first closing down the wells in the Oklahoma City Field 
and the second in the East Texas field by sending the militia 
out to enforce their illegal orders. The Governor of 
Oklahoma even threatened to go into the petroleum business 
in open competition with the large oil combines, declaring 
that he would not remove his troops until the price of oil 
in Oklahoma had risen to the price of $1 per barrel. How- 
ever, by October 12th he appeared satisfied with a price of 
66 cents per barrel and the embargo was lifted. The 
Governor of Texas followed suit, but continued to restrict 
the output of the East Texas field by limiting the amount 
each well could produce per diem. At the end of the year, 
the total daily average production of the American oilfields 
was 2,292,900 barrels as compared with 2,082,180 barrels a 
day at the beginning of the year. In the hectic period 
of July, production had risen as high as 2,544,650 barrels a 
day, as the next table will show :— 
Barrels per day. 





Kast U.S. 

Oklahoma. California. Texas. Total. 
High level for 1930 ..............0006 806,000 an 2,722,050 
Beginning Of 1931 ................0+ 537,500 Nil 2,082,100 
High levels in July-August ....... ‘ 523,000 848,450 2,544,650 
End of December, 1931 ............ 534,950 499,500 316,000 2,292,900 


The total production in America last year is estimated 
at 850,000,000 barrels, a decline of 5.33 per cent. The 
following are the estimates of world-production in 1931, 
as compared with 1930 :— 

Wortp Propuction or CrupE OIL. 


U.S. Bureau of Mines. 
In thousands of barrels. % dec. 
1930. 1931. 








Untded States... ccrccccccsccccccccccccccescccees 898,000 850,000 — 5-33 
Vi DB wececsccvnccccoveconssvccccecccoseocecete 137,675 118,000* — 14-29 
i ivisisupeuhepwioncsoacedesthcecssovisenncosne 135,165 164,000 + 20°59 
34,000* — 14-03 

47,000* + 3°48 

39,000* — 2°86 

46,000 + 10°36 

18,000* — 11-53 

11,500* — 1:69 

49,500* + 2:49 

Eee ee 1,418,723 1,377,000 —- 2-94 


* Estimates of Mr Garfras, Foreign Oil Department of Henry L. Doherty 
and Company. 
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World oil consumption can only be estimated, but it ap- 
pears from the figures of oil supply and demand in America 
published by the United States Bureau of Mines that for the 
second year in succession the consumption of oil products 
showed a decline. We give below the estimates for 1931 
based on the actual figures for the eleven months ending 
November 30 :— 




































U.S. Orn Suppry anp DEMAND. 


(In thousands of barrels). 
Figures of U.S. Bureau of Mines. 
All Oils. 


1930 1931 Percentage 

















12 months. 12 months rise or fall. 

Supply — (est.) 
Domestic production ..............cccsecees 953,331 892,786 — 6:35 
SE acta con cl enr eins soeumindsl inks 105,618 86,033 — 18-54 
I I as iccnscsnocssnecece 1,058,949 978,819 - 17-57 

Demand— 

Domestic consumption .................... 926,450 904,846 — 2-33 
Ng 2c oo ccicencccbancesseicusvesrsccncnss 156,499 128,009 — 18-20 
ee 1,082,949 1,032,855 — 4-62 


On the basis of the import figures, less exports and re- 
exports, the total consumption of oil products in Great 
Britain declined last year by 7.1 per cent. On the basis of a 
yield of 30 per cent. of petrol from the crude oil refined, we 
estimate the petrol consumption in Great Britain last year 
at 993,744,000 gallons, as against 1,075,135,000 gallons in 
1930, a decline of 7.57 per cent., as the following table will 
show : -— 


EsTimMaATED PETROL CONSUMPTION IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
In Imperial gallons. 
1930 1931. 




















Derived from crude oil imported and refined (30%) 138,290 103,194 
NII go, cccsccandacannasadgocsenaineanssaene 954,609 906, 492 
yi coincctdddnininceseieatendeereenaneneoes 1,092 899 1,009,686 
Sy ic csiadictaminsdadnasdcawaocneciatindogn 17,764 75,942 
iis ce cisanesuntiiceusseetueuinia 1,015,135 933,744 
icc aciinscnisteinetcddilewmuciucndsmddadimeseiddaadiadaccebes 60,000 60,000 
1,075,135 993,744 


The record of prices in the various oil markets last year 
was the most dismal which the oil industry has ever experi- 
enced. It is literally true to say that both crude oil and 
gasoline on many occasions were given away in America. 
After the forcible shut-down of production, prices improved, 
but at the close of the year mid-continent crude oil prices 
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the only important market for foreign meat. The following 
table, showing the quantity of beef, mutton and lamb 
imports over the past three years and the total value of 
meat imports, has been compiled from the Board of Trade 
returns :— 



































Beef— 1929. 1930. 1931. 
Fresh— Cwts. Cwts. Cwta. 
Sl dishikeniseeadanagiebiansiinsieee 45,331 22,688 8,906 
Chilled— — —_ 
IRIEL  scicciiencenoesandesnkeosintnv’ 332,656 506,976 600,453 
0 ee 795,465 866,685 778,437 
9 Argentine Republic ............. 8,174,800 7,713,349 7,911,175 
al 2,005 ioe <e 
EE Actabpnedwvdsienbbkobeeinenseere 9,304,926 9,087,010 9,290,065 
Frozen— —_—_—_—_- 1 —_—_———-—— —————- 
From United States of America ..... 36,015 45,959 60,367 
7S eee 152,003 276,114 239,124 
>» Argentine Republic ............. 900,393 750,082 658,902 
fo) SDL ccs bnocwansvtccnespbascess 929,366 796,984 1,141,333 
No iciseaniennionbonte 125,271 311,220 382,178 
» SERIE COMETIOS 2.0000 0cc00000000. 226,671 310,591 215,182 
IE ceulicctnncnesessmeservesencesscees 2,364,719 2,490,950 2,697,086 
Salted— ee 
NN inintks nesceperabeuaseasess 6,452 8,885 5,840 
Tinned, canned, &c. (including — SO 
tongues), and extracts and 
BNE TER entecepnesvesentnnanbesebes 943,710 1,188,366 1,140,440 
ee 12,665,138 12,797,899 13,142,337 
1929. 1930. 1931, 
Mutton and lamb— Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
Fresh— 
ll tients 23,017 19,546 25,007 
Frozen— —-——— —- ——— 
I ii catechins itininiiis 366,757 423,327 283,922 
» Argentine Republic ............. 1,545,162 1,452,043 1,553,309 
ial dh niisncpinabbaneabestenees 593,490 810,170 1,532,041 
= 3 eee 2,746,087 3,292,842 3,469,460 
gp | MERE scccccevesccvesces 379,412 406,526 273,490 
a a asia 5,630,908 6,384,908 7,112,222 
Total of mutton and lamb, fresh — oo, 
TN ih cntench ene tesbobaisinwnee 5,653,925 6,404,454 7,137,229 
Tinned or canned (including tongues)... 32,406 49,8°7 47,347 
Other descriptions (tongues, hearts, 
SE, BE, BOB.) onccncccccccccnescese 81,636 95,439 116,743 
Total of mutton and lamb ...... 5,767,967 6,549,720 7,301,329 
£ £ £ 
Total value of meat®.................. 110,305,436 108,378,266 90,536,444 


* Including other items not given above. 


It will be seen that imports have continued to increase in 
1930 and 1931. 

As this country is almost the only outlet for meat ex- 
porters, the suspension of the gold standard did not cause 
an advance in prices. On the contrary, when towards the 
end of 1931 meat supplies began to be slightly in excess of 
demand, prices declined. 


TOBACCO. 


The following table, compiled from the Board of Trade 
Returns, show our overseas trade in tobacco during the last 
three years :— 





Quantities. | Value. 


1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. 





IMPORTS— Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. £ £ £ 
Unmanufac- 
tured tobacco: 

From United 
States of 
America ... 

From Nyasa- 
land Protec- 
torate ...... 

From British 
ee 

From Other 
Countries... 


205,376,067 | 197,764,709) 157,188,102) 14,958,296) 12,376,819) 8,338,813 


10,671,895) 12,810,101) 11,118,259) 694,572) 764,799) 629,390 
9,180,662) 13,040,807) 9,350,012) 334,408} 456,719) 304,512 
14,797,483) 13,412,240) 16,483,264) 1,200,158} 1,043,990) 1,130,803 








{ Imports} 240,026,107| 237,027,857) 194,139,637) 17,187,434/ 14,642,327] 10,403,518 
Entered 
Total forhome 
| c’ns’mp- 
( tion ... 
Manufactured 
tobacco : 
Imports ..... 
Entered for 
home con- 
sumption .. 


198,882,356/ 203,642,233) 192,045,151 


1,475,173] 1,306,318} 1,194,594) 1,311,097) 1,077,495] 980,475 


827,300 703,702 








750,837 
RE- EXPorTs— 
Unmanufac- 
CRFOT cc0000.00 
Manufactured 


9,402,786) 13,534,843 
124,293 134,784 


8,049,230 
129,606 


684,153 
73,328 


870,274 
68,801 


547,132 
60,143 


EXPORTS, total | 47,607,996) 49,141,946) 34,581,240) 9,556,327] 8,482,673] 5,216,380 





RUBBER. 


Last year was one of very great difficulty and anxiety to 
all connected with the rubber industry. It was expected 
that during the latter half of the year production would 
have shown some falling off, but with the exception of 
Ceylon, no country shows any appreciable reduction. This 
is accounted for by the further considerable cutting down 
of costs, upon which estates have been concentrating and 





which have now reached a very low figure. With few excep. 
tions, directors have chosen to tap their most prolific areas, 
rather than stop tapping and put their estates on a care 
and maintenance basis. 

The continued financial crisis, and in the autumn the 
suspension of the gold standard by Great Britain and 
others, have naturally affected the consumption of rubber, 
and the decline in American consumption is greater than 
that in any other. Russia and Japan show a good increase, 
and England has used rather more than last year. The total 
net exports for the year are 789,000 tons, and the consump. 
tion we estimate to be 669,000 tons. The increase in the 
stocks is chiefly in America, who has been buying the 
surplus during the past few months; her stocks show an 
increase from 201,000 tons to 323,000 tons, but she has kept 
her manufactured inventories low, and her stocks on 
October 31, 1931, are returned for casings and tubes as 
16,621,000, against 19,002,000 at the end of December, 1930, 

The year commenced with the price of spot standard 
sheets at 4y;d. to 44d., which was the highest of the year, 
with a dull market it fell to 3§d. by the end of February, 
recovering early in March to 4}d., but falling again quickly 
to 3yed., and by the end of April to 2}jd. At the end of 
June the market became firmer, up to 3jd., but by the end 
of July it went back again to 2}4d., and on August 27 down 
to 2id., which was the lowest price of the year for new 
spot standard sheet. On the Government’s announcement 
of September 21 that England had to go off the gold 
standard the price rose from 2;;d., to 34d. by Septem- 
ber 25. Since then we have fluctuated between 24d. and 
3yed., mostly remaining about 3d. per |b. 

The consumption of the principal countries has been as 
follows, partly estimated :— 


1929. 1930, 1931, 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
EIEN Scsncsansssansbiniene 470,000 376,000 9,000 
DD . ccpsctemienseecesscs 72,000 74,000 77,600 
DID: adie sninsiunesniibiionade 62,000 67,000 50,000 
OS FE 49,000 45,500 39,000 
SE <ccsedseassanepespans 9,000 11,000 11,500 
CRBGED coccccccsvvcvcescccccces 35,000 29,000 24,500 
DEEL cyqneenéeoncbendeisenene 34,000 32,000 41,500 
SIN icin Sctnieah oheusheneeein 13,000 17,000 29,000 
SN <scccenbecnieianeny 16,000 5,000 7,000 
DET cceucseouengnadneveenenecess 16,000 15,000 10,000 
Other Countries ............ 29,080 30,635 29,000 


Para is now practically the only wild rubber that is 
collected. Receipts in para show a further considerable fall- 
ing off, being 13,680 tons against 17,137 tons during 1930. 
These figures include Caucho Ball, which has not completely 
ceased coming even at this very low price, though no doubt 
a good part has been old stock. Caucho Ball was quoted at 
3id. in January, but to-day the nominal quotation is only 
1} to 1}. Nothing is offering at the moment. At the 
beginning of the year the price for fine para was 5jd., 
declining in February to 43d., and it remained at 4d. to 
41d. until July, when it rose to 44d., but declined in 
August to 33d. and in September to 3)d., the lowest price 
of the year. From the end of September to December it 
was quoted at 3§d., but rose on December 11 to 4}d., at 
which price it now stands. Very little market business has 
been done, and for many months together there has been 
little change in the quotations. 


UNITED KINGDOM STATISTICS, 1931. 
Plantation—London and Liverpool. 








Imports. Deliveries. Stock. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. 

January 12,831 6,777 124,286 
February ... 9,729 7,219 126,796 
Etienne bascheeabenss 13,978 7,810 132,964 
EE sthicscuubnawbbipaebien 11,101 5,977 137,088 
iia caaiie onan 9,558 8,770 138,876 
SUE aninbsneaeenneensinewntionee 8,595 11,175 136,198 
DED  ninicneninidcstenssbhbosasnt 8,666 8,993 135,771 
OE EEE 10,124 9,075 136,920 
PT  ccuccusentninesent 5,235 7,635 134,320 
8,427 9,491 133,456 
I. sitmccunenpuinneet 5,056 2,277 129,235 
EEE -caneneseveccnccuss 8,748 10,459 127,524 

ee 112,046 102,658 


—Messrs Figgis and Company. 
THE OIL INDUSTRY. 


The restriction movement in the American oil industry 
last year was successful in that the total new supply of oil 
(domestic production and imports) was brought down below 
the level of total demand (domestic consumption and 
exports) for the second year in succession, but it will be 
found that the only big dent in the crude oil production 
curve occurred in the August-September period when the 
Governors of Texas and Oklahoma resorted to illegal 
methods and shut down production in their respective 
States by force of arms. There were times, indeed, whet 
the restriction movement seemed to be on the point of break- 
ing down. The development of the prolific shallow field ™ 
East Texas, with high quality oil and cheap drilling, ¥® 
the great menace to the production industry. In July and 
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In Egyptian cotton there has been a fairly wide margin 
between the highest and lowest points. The opening rate 
for F.G.F. Sakellaridis was 7.70d., and by the end of 
January this had risen to 8.95d. In February the highest 
price of the year was reached—10.35d.—but during the 
interval between that date and the close of April more than 
gd. per pound had been lost. Three months later the rate 
was under 7d., and in August the lowest quotation—5.50d.— 
was recorded, but in the latter part of September it had 
risen again to 7.90d., only to fall ld. three days afterwards. 
There was a recovery to 7.45d. in October, and since that 
time fluctuations have been comparatively slight. The final 
quotation stands at 7.05d., compared with 7.70d. on 
December 31, 1930. Unlike the American growth, the official 
crop estimate points to the smallest total since 1927, and in 
Sakellaridis for a much longer time.—Messrs. Tobert 
Barbour and Brothers, Limited. 

American Cotton.—The following table shows the produc- 
tion and consumption of American cotton during a number 
of years, and is based on the annual statements of the 
Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd. :— 


THOUSANDS OF RUNNING BALES. 














American 
Total Tota] | Consumption. 
Crop. De- want u 2 j 
coal liveries. 2a § 21st) 3 E 
& = é ce is S 58 
| North. South.) [a | m | 4a | OR | WS 
| 
1885-86 6,550 6,509 | 1,825 340 | 2,620 410 968 345 | 4,344 
1905-06 11,320 | 11,569 | 2,576 | 2,413 | 2,903 778 | 1,978 920 | 6,580 
1923-24 11,327 | 11,566 | 1,829 | 4,059 | 1,719 720 | 1,866 | 1,372 | 5,678 
1924-25 14,716 15,022 | 2,505 | 4,474 | 2,547 905 | 2,617 | 1,974 | 8,044 
1925-26 15,452 | 15,470 | 2,722 | 4,801 | 2,291 917 | 2,423 | 2,316 | 7,947 
1926-27 19,282 | 19,150 | 2,756 | 5,435 | 2,582 | 1,025 | 4,016 | 3,336 | 10,959 
1927-28 14,373 | 15,037 | 2,071 | 5,367 | 1,447 897 | 3,049 | 2,206 | 7,599 
1928-29 15,858 | 16,214 | 2,469 | 5,771 | 1,857 802 | 2,732 | 2,583 | 7974 
1929-30 14,631 13,894 | 2,008 | 5,252 | 1,272 826 | 2,317 | 2.219 | 6634 
1930-31 13,869 | 12,781 | 1,696$) 4,372);| 1,090 | 938 | 2,135 | 2,550 | 6,713 
+ Including linters. § Including 204,215 bales sent to Canada, || Including 


16,512 bales sent to Mexico. 


The following table shows the Board of Trade figures of 
total imports of raw cotton and the value thereof during 
the years 1913, 1930 and 1931 :— 


Quantity. Value. 
Cotton, Raw 
‘(except Linters). 


1913. | 1930. | 1931. 1913. | 1930. | 1931. 


Centals | Centals | Centals £ £ £ 




















Imports from— jof 100 lbs.jof 100 lbs.jof 100 Ibs 
EE ‘peecansnantis 4,026,694} 2,107,438] 2,560,540) 17,642,358) 9,328,944) 7,327,310 
United States of 
America ...... 15,847,695} 5,903,386] 4,409,233) 47,307,766) 19,427,892} 9,940,900 
sitnintinanteee e 839,840) 666,073 ° 2,871,487] 1,685,692 
EE. svecncsneune 618,036} 694,563) 374,216) 1,992,268] 2,547,287) 836,995 
Other foreign 
countries ...... 531,421; 521,883) 1,460,407) 1,696,192) 1,753,247) 3,376,155 
Total from foreign |_| ———_| —___] —_____|—____|—____—_ 
countries ...... 21,023,846] 10,067,110} 9,470,469) 68,638,584) 35,928,857) 23,167,052 
British Africa ... 173,891 815,889] 347,666 490,484) 4,210,048] 1,009,815 
British India 514,102] 1,216,737} 1,055,954) 1,128,831) 3,355,103] 1,903,285 
British West Indies 29,895 21,035 19,341} 209,422) 191,570} 152,900 
Other British Pos- 
sessions ......... 1,262 9,265 1,865 3,226 36,250 7133 
Total from British |-—_————_|—— | pn fener 
Possessions 719,150} 2,062,926) 1,424,826} 1,931,963) 7,792,971! 3,073,133 
ee 21,742,996) 12,130,036) 10,895,295) 70,570,547] 43,721,828) 26,240,185 
i 


’ 





® Not shown separately. 
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Incorporated in New South Wales with Limited Liability, 
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With which are amalgamated the Western Australian Bank and the Australian Bank of Commerce, Ltd. 
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International Cotton Statistics—The International 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners report the world 
consumption of American cotton in 1930-31 at 10,908,000 
bales, against 13,023,000 bales in the preceding season and 
15,076,000 in 1928-29. Total world’s mill stocks of American 
cotton were, at July 31, 1931, 1,871,000 bales, against 
1,985,000 at July 31, 1930. Stocks of all kinds of cotton 
were 4,313,000 bales, against 4,498,000 bales at the end of 
July, 1930. Probable consumption in 1930-31 has been 
estimated at 10,910,000 bales. 


WOOL. 


The year opened with the collapse of the Australian £, 
which fell from 106 to 130 within three weeks, and the fear of 
further depreciation caused general hesitation on the part 
of the trade. The value of wool in Australia did not show a 
compensating appreciation, consequently the market here 
suffered a sharp setback in sterling prices. For the moment 
merinos fell to the record low level of 1895 and crossbreds 
nearly to that of 1901. 

The stabilisation of the Australian £ at 130 brought about 
a sharp recovery both here and overseas. This improvement 
became more pronounced and reached its peak about the end 
of March, when prices attained what proved to be the highest 
point of the year. 

After the British suspension of the gold standard, the 
price of wool rose as sterling depreciated; competition was 
strong, especially from the home trade, sterling values show- 
ing a substantial advance over the opening. The depre- 
ciated currency gave the home trade a form of protection 
and enabled it better to compete in the world’s markets. 
Unemployment, especially in the wool trade, decreased to a 
marked degree, and during the month of October there was 
a large turnover in tops and yarns at improved rates both 
in England and on the Continent. 

In the early part of November the increased activity, 
especially in England, had lost impetus, and prices overseas 
declined, buyers now being well covered. The market, 
though opening higher than at the end of the preceding 
series, weakened gradually and closed somewhat below 
October. Nevertheless, an unusually large quantity of wool 
was cleared, thereby materially reducing a heavy carry-over 
that had weighed on the market since May. 

The year closes with merinos 74 per cent. lower, fine cross- 
breds 15 to 20 per cent. higher, and medium and coarse 
cross-breds 5 per cent. lower than a year ago but on a gold 
basis, the true basis of comparison with prices last year at 
this time, merinos are 35 per cent., fine crossbreds 15 per 
cent., and medium and coarse crossbreds 30 per cent. lower. 

We give below our usual statement of the value per Ib. 
clean of a few representative descriptions in July, 1914, 
and in December in recent years. 


Australian & N.Z.Crossbred. 











are ae % 

Ss |] Et | ed [SSF] eek 

wns 28} SS |S] 2c 

“> 1 55 | £5 |nase|SRS| Fine |Fairly 

zZP- o~ Se Qs = nei MATL) ’ 

; . = * \(Supes)| Fine Med. |Coarse 
d. d. d. d. d. d. d. d. | d 


July, 1914 | 32 30 31 29 234 | 27 25 17 153 
Dee. 1919 | 135 | 110 | 138 | 108 68 95 70 40 29 
5» 1921 | 46 39 45 33 23 35 21 10} 84 
1924] 82 78 80 68 60 65 58 37 33 
, 1926] 52 49 48 42 34 42 33 193 | 173 


1927] 57 55 55 47 38 44 35 233 | 21¢ 
;, 1928] 50 49 48 43 34 41 35 25 224 
1929] 35 34 34 27 27 27 234 | 193] 18 
5, 1930] 23 223 | 22 18 15 18 14 9 8t 
» 1931 | 20 20 194 | 174] 144] 20 16} 8} 8 
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were 19 per cent. and gasoline prices 38} per cent. below 
the levels ruling at the beginning of the year, as the follow- 
ing figures will show :— 


CrupeE O11 PRICEs. 
Sante Fe Springs 


GASOLINE PRICES. 


“U.S., Motor "’ Grade Mid-Continent Crude 


ex Oklahoma Crude (Gravity 36° A.P.I.) 
retinery. (Gravity 36° A.P.I.). 

1930. 1931. 1930. 1931, 1930. 1931. 

Cents per U.S. gallons Dollars per barrel. Dollars per barrel. 
January .. 6°25 4°25 1-15 1-28 1-45 0:95 
SD snsaen 6°25 2-50 1-37 0-73 1-29 0-33 
December 4:00 2-625 1:28 0-73 0-95 0-77 
Yearly av. 5:85 3-53 1-24 0-73 1-20 0-65 


Taking the average for the year, gasoline prices were 
40 per cent. below the level of 1930 and crude oil prices 
from 41 per cent. to 46 per cent. Prices in Great Britain 
reflected the American markets. Allowing for the tax of 8d., 
the retailer’s 2d. commission, and the distributing charges of 
3d. or, say, 4d., it would appear that little or no profit is 
being made by the producer of the raw material. The cheap- 
ness of ocean transport costs was, no doubt, a contributory 
cause in the decline in petrol prices. 

The earnings of oil companies show the inevitable result 
of the slump in oil prices. For the first nine months of 
1931, the majority of the leading American oil companies re- 
ported heavy losses through the writing-down of their stocks 
to current market values. Others showed a fall in profits 
ranging from 60 per cent. to 75 per cent. Difficult trading 
conditions forced the large oil companies into mergers, 
marketing combinations, and other rationalisation schemes 
designed to curtail their marketing expenditures. In the 
British market, the Royal-Dutch Shell group and the Anglo- 
Persian Company pooled their petrol marketing organisa- 
tions in a new company called Shell-Mex and B.P. Limited, 
a combination which should undoubtedly lead to very large 
economies and cement the close trading relations already 
existing between the two groups. In the American industry 
the policy of rationalisation took shape in various oil 
mergers—the Standard Oil Company of New York with the 
Vacuum, and the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
with the Standard Oil Company of California. Another 
large merger is pending between the Sinclair Consolidated, 
Prairie Oil and Gas, and Prairie Pipeline Company. 





III.—BEER, WINES AND SPIRITS. 


The first Budget involved no change in the beer duty, 
but in the second Budget an increase of 31s. per standard 
barrel, representing ld. per pint on beer of average gravity 
and price, was introduced as from September llth. The 
additional yield was estimated at £4} million this year 
and £10 million in a full year. 

The following table gives the rate of duty, output, and 
average gravity for the years shown :— 


Standard Bulk Average 
Year to Duty.* Barrels. Barrels. Gravity. 
Mar. 31. se. d. Great Britain and N. Ireland. 
SE ssbsbbbobpeboosbehdesenepe 100 0O 10,564,212 23,948,651 1,042:-72 
aiessusneesesveeseonahes 100 0 19,890,033 25,425,017 1,043-04 
i sels nnncnntonnsiol 100 0O 20,954,392 26,734,825 1,043-12 
i éitiekehnieenrieenesenneee 100 0 21,034,419 26,765,610 1,043-23 
i iinbeinghineusenerennees’ 100 O 19,745,199 25,100,461 1,043-28 
i dee esiienbennenbenarsevet 100 O 19,962,997 25,359,754 1,043:51 
Ti ipissgeenesgneeserwsseensen 100 0O 19,252,986 24,530,155 1,043-63 
i asiensasenebeebbuavbeenere 100 0O 19,523,732 24,984,168 1,042. 52 
i ccicniniseetmeinneennee 103 Of 18,461,000 -- 1,042-54 


* Less a rebate of 20/- per bulk barrel since 1923. 
t+ 134/- since September 11th. 
The yield of beer duty in 1930-31 was £75,698,043, against 
£77 155,000 in 1929-30. 
The acreage, estimated yield, and average price of hops 
are set out in the following table :— 


Produce. Yield per Acre. Average. 
Year. Acreage. Cwts. Cwts. Price. 
£ s.d. 
BEET ccosce 24,893 229,000 9:2 1410 0 
BOOS” seccve 25,897 476,916 17:2 10- 5 0 
TTinesveses 26,256 355.000 13.5 10 15 0 
= 25,599 332,000 13-0 1115 0 
i ajsmnee 23,004 255,500 11-1 1210 0 
. cesenees 23,800 242,100 10:2 1116 0O 
i sernssee 23,986 359.100 15-0 5 0 0 
nn 19,997 253,000 13-1 


* Hop Controller's figures. 
— Messrs. White, Tomkins & Courage, Ltd. 


Wines and Spirits.—The year opened in the wine and 
spirit trade in an atmosphere of disquietude which became 
intensified as the months went by. Business tended to con- 
tract after the Budget, although no additional duties had 
been imposed. The national crisis in late August quickened 
activity in the trade to the extent that imports increased, 
and stocks were cleared because of fears of heavier taxation 
and of a luxury imports ban. The abandonment of the gold 
standard threw the wine trade into a turmoil. Foreign 
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exchanges reacted against importers to this country, ang 
overseas shippers changed their quotations from sterling tg 
their own currency, which meant obviously increased Prices 
to this country. However, it was soon realised that increased 
quotations to the consumer in this country would only regylt 
in heavily decreased buying, and eventually most firms 
devised means whereby prices could in the main be kept at 
the prevailing level, at least until the existing stocks were 
exhausted. 

The importation of all wines during the year is shown jp 
the table below. In addition to the amount of wines cleared 
for consumption, there was a considerable quantity of 
British wines on which excise duty was paid, the complete 
statistics for which are not yet available. The nine months’ 
total was 1,903,753 gallons, compared with 1,865,860 gallons, 
and on this basis it can be assumed that during the whole 





year between 2} and 2} million gallons of British wines were 
consumed. 

The extremely adverse circumstances of high duties and 
stringent financial conditions under which business in the 
foreign and Empire spirits market has to be conducted has 
prevented any expansion, and, in fact, there has been some 
contraction as is shown by the statistics below. The excise 
statistics relating to the home consumption of British spirits 
are not yet available, but an estimate may be made by 
adding the figure for the last quarter of 1930 to the first 
three-quarters of 1931. This shows a total of 9,892,606 
gallons, which compares unfavourably with the 1930 quantity 
of 10,085,518 gallons. 

Exports of British spirits have likewise shown a continua- 
tion of the downward trend of recent years, owing to a 
variety of unfortunate circumstances in the _ overseas 
markets during the year. The actual quantity shipped was 
5,830,195 gallons, a decline of 387,700 gallons as compared 
with the 1930 total of 6,217,895 gallons. 

The following table shows the imports and clearances for 
the past two years of wines and spirits :— 





































1930. 1931. 

Imports. Clearances. Importe. Clearances, 

Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. Gallons, 

French (still) ..... 1,849,659 1,801,829 1,733,139 1,709.250 
Do. (sparkling) 592,727 609.975 487,534 460,082 
Portuguese .... 5,091,345 5,072,208 5,622,930 4,734,575 
Spanish (red) . 971,790 925,008 882,318 863,146 
Do. (white) 1,632,323 1,516,135 2,100,077 1,726,174 
RP cccccces 724,196 683,099 667,186 658 469 
Germany . 230,594 235,579 268.316 257,636 
Madeira ...... 37,618 27,089 27,703 27,092 
Empire wines 2,639,142 2,784,009 3,297,187 3,222,324 
Other countries ... 69,264 92,120 58,303 73,542 
13,838,658 | 13,747,051 15,144,693 | 13,732,290 

456,172 487,751 464.937 462,013 

1,752,534 651,470 1,464,223 607,680 

740,634 294,006 534,064 277,715 

2,949,340 1,433,227 2,463,224 1,347,408 








Exports of British and Northern Irish spirits were only 
5,830,195 gallons, against 6,217,895 and 7,779,002 gallons in 
1930 and 1929.—Ridley’s Wine and Spirit Trade Circular. 





IV.—RAW MATERIALS. 
COTTON. 


American cotton for the first four months of the year 
kept fairly steady in the neighbourhood of 5}d. to 6d. 
per Ib. From 5.65d. in July it shed a penny per pound 
before the completion of that month, and in August, 
following the first Bureau report of the season, touched 
the lowest point of the year—3.60d. An_ estimated 
crop of 15,584,000 bales, compared with an actual yield of 
13,932,000 in 1930-31, was more or less according to general 
expectations in view of the consistently favourable weather 
conditions which had prevailed in the belt. The September 
report gave the revised figure of an additional hundred 
thousand bales, and the October one a further increase to 
16,284,000, but by this time Great Britain had gone off the 
gold standard, and the consequent movements in exchangé, 
together with the announcement that the Federal Farm 
Board had come to an agreement with the Southern Banks 
to finance the retirement of approximately 7,000,000 bales 
until July 31, 1932, or longer if necessary, more than 
counteracted any tendency towards a reaction in values. 
The preliminary final estimate published in December W4 
16,918,000 bales, and this was the only surprise in the series 
of the official reports as a larger increase had been anticl- 
pated. The final quotation was 5.39d., which compares wit 
5.34d. twelve months previously. 
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Average value of the Colonial bale:—1914, £17; 1920, 
£52; 1921, £18; 1923, £28; 1924, £39; 1925, £29; 1927, 
£27; 1928, £30; 1929, £23; 1930, £144; 1931, £11}.— 
Messrs. Schwartze Buchanan and Company. 

The following table, compiled by The Weekly Wool Chart, 
shows the amount of wool retained in the United Kingdom 
in the years stated, the figures for 1931 being for the twelve 
months ending November :— 


(In million Ib.). 

1931. 
836 
262 


1929, 1930, 
814 783 
331 288 
483 495 574 

66 85 84 


549 «580 


Imports, foreign and colonial wool 
Re-exports, ditto 


658 

The quantity of wool retained was very large, and implied 
a substantial increase in stocks. The actual consumption 
for 1931 may be estimated at about 525 million lb., compared 
with 500 million Ib. in 1930, 515 million lb. in 1929, 525 million 
lb. in 1928, and 580 million lb. in 1924. These figures are, 
of course, only approximate. 


FLAX, HEMP AND JUTE. 


Fibres.—A noticeable feature of the fibre industry for 
the year 1931 is the reduction in area of jute by approxi- 
mately one-half, bringing the crop from about 11 to 5.5 
million bales. It is indeed indicative of the deplorable state 
of trade that no changes of any consequence have resulted. 
The production of hard fibres is still on the decrease, but 
apparently the reduced quantities are adequate for the 
limited consumption under present world conditions. 


Italian Hemp.—Spinning hemps were in poor demand, on 
account of the quality of the 1930 crop, but cordage types 
were more readily selected, and there was a steady inquiry 
for machine tows, carded hemps, and strappatura. Early 
samples of the new crop were excellent, but later arrivals 
showed a falling off in colour. The market at the beginning 
of the year was quiet and the price of S.B. remained fairly 
steady at £29-£30 c.i.f. United Kingdom. Prices strength- 
ened in March to £33, but from April to September there 
was very little inquiry, and at the beginning of September 
prices had again fallen to £30 for S.B. Activity during 
October caused a sharp advance in prices in Italy, which 
was maintained up to the end of November. The market at 
the end of the year is showing remarkable steadiness, with 
the value of S.B. at £41 10s. to £42 per ton c.i.f. United 
Kingdom, equivalent to a gold price of about £31. 


Indian Hemp.—Bombay.—The year has been remarkable 
for the narrow fluctuations in the price of Bombay fibres. 
Fine Jubblepore, for example, varied between £13 10s. 
and £15 15s. during the ten months ending with October, and 
it was not until the departure of this country from the gold 
standard, with the consequent necessity for a readjustment 
of values, that prices moved beyond this range. Supplies 
were small, and shippers resisted to the utmost any attempt 
to promote a larger turnover by a reduction in prices. 
Spinners, on the other hand, felt little necessity to make 
concessions to obtain Bombay hemps, as they were well 
supplied at low prices with a wide assortment of European 
hemps. The result was a purely nominal market, with only 
a small business during the greater part of the year. 


Flaz.—The demand for linens from the United States of 
America was much below normal, and sales there were dis- 
appointing throughout the whole year. In the United King- 
dom the position was really critical for the first nine months 
of the year, particularly amongst spinners of the finer sizes 
of yarn, and even those spinners producing the heavier 
numbers who took advantage of the very low prices ruling 
for Russian flax and tow during the first three months of 
the year found it impossible to make a profit on their yarns. 
The departure from the gold standard was of immediate and 
considerable benefit to the linen industry in the United 
Kingdom, where spinners were able to book orders for yarns, 
providing work for several months ahead. 

In January the price of BKKO was £35 per ton, basis I, 
and of Livonian flax £36, basis R. Prices gradually ad- 
vanced until April, when BKKO was quoted at £42 and 
Livonian at £41 c.i.f. United Kingdom. There was a slight 
improvement in the situation during March, when a fair 
amount of yarn business was placed by weavers and spinners 
were encouraged to replenish their stocks of raw material. 
This improvement was not maintained, and from then until 
the autumn business was of a hand-to-mouth character. 

Operations in new crep Russian flax commenced in 
October, when the Soviet representatives in Berlin con- 
cluded the sale of 16,000 tons of flax and tow for November- 
December shipment, and further sales during November 
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brought the total quantity up to about 30,000 tons. Thege 
sales were concluded on a very much lower basis of pricg 
than that ruling for old crop, and at the close of the year 
the value of BK KO is about £31 to £32 gold per ton, basis I, 
c.i.f. United Kingdom. 


Manila.—This fibre has experienced one of the most diff. 
cult periods in its history, the adverse factors ruling in most 
countries having counter-balanced any bullish extent. How 
far deflation has been carried is explained by the following 
table, which depicts the highest and lowest of the most 
important grades :— 


“sr “«§9.” Go? 6K 6 TD 9 Ml.” 
£35 10s. £28 10s. £23 10s. £22 £21 10s. £21 10s. 


Highest 
(Jan.) 
Lowest : 


(Sept.) £26 £21 £15 10s. £14 £12 £13 10s. 


Decreased production is but a natural sequence to these 
conditions. Receipts fell from 1,300,640 bales to 1,084,000 
bales. Stocks from 112,802 bales to 106,000 bales. 


FisreE VALUES IN THE UNITED KINGDomM. 


Jan. 1, 
1913. 


Jan. 1, 
1928. 


Jan. 1 


Jan. 1 . 
1930. 


. Jan. 1 
1929. 


» | Jan. 1, 
1931. 


1932. 


Italian P.C.S.B. ......... per ton 
Flax, eee die ene 


~ 
ocoooes 


Rh coos 


be 
cowmoococos 


Benares 

Jute, first natives . 
Manila, J. U.K. ......... 
New Zealand, fair 


coomooouw oo 
ocoooooo°oo 
ocoococo 


: 
‘__ 


ey, No. 2... eee 
Mauritius Hemp, prime __,, 31 10 
Mexican Henequen...... Ib. | The. 6$c. 
Cotton, Spot, Liverpool _,, 7-1ld. ees 


EsTIMATED PRODUCTION OF HarD FIBRES. 


1930. 
Philippine Manila 


Philippine Maguey 

Mexican Henequen. 

African sisal 

Java and Sumatra sisal 

Java and Sumatra abaca (manila) 


300 
11,650 3,135 
1,300 500 


436,000 
—Messrs Wigglesworth and Company, Ltd. 


381,685 


The following figures show our imports of flax, hemp and 
jute in 1913, 1930 and 1931 :— 


Quantity. Value. 


1913. | 1930. | 1931. 1913. | 1930. | 1931. 


Tons. £ 
3,310 | 2,806,829 
250 am 


12,219 
345 
11,989 
867 


Tons. Tons. 


68,181 
1,442 
14,194 
473 | 1,524 


84,270 | 32,468 


99,453 35,299 


— mn 


28,980 | 4,180,129 | 2,661,996] 1,591,999 


13,416 592 
eee 423 
ove 5,634 

3,812 598 
955 1,092 


503,160 20,169} 64,091 
“ti 17,722 733 
212,259 

28,638 
18,088 


323,809 


237,846 
28,031 
39,584 


343,352 


65,335 
22,595 
591,090 


432,201 


18,183 


197,648 
853,344 
191,200 
British East Indies 83} 32,478 
New Zealand 8,507 
Other countries..... 17,107 366,444 


; 
77,712 2,357,470] 1,649,632) 
SS | 


Italy 297,626 
Philippine Islands 
British East Africa 


4,191,825 


51,686 
22,020 
69,789 
14,909 
158,404 
9,246,598 


hemp and jute | 599,557 | 260,855 | 275,659 |18,368,046 


70,394 

56,101 
[oe 

126,495 
oad 


76,136 
104,485 
180,621 

3,300,801} 2,548,869 
| 


8,844,240] 6,240,795 


2,989 
3,914 
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SILK. 


For the third year in succession the silk market has been 
most disappointing, and silk is now worth, in gold, one-half 
of what it was worth in 1920. Production will have to be 
readjusted to a reduced consumption and this readjustment 
will force out of business those firms which are weakest 
technically and financially. 

Between January and March prices were more or less 
upheld by a large consumption of silk in the United States, 
but the year ended with business almost at a standstill. 


S1tK SUPPLY FROM ALL COUNTRIES. 
(Metric Tons.) 


—_—— ee 








Seasons. 
1sis-t4| 1927-28 | 1928-29 | 1929-30 1930-31 |1931-32* 

Export from See 
(including Tussah) .. 5,800 6,025 6,420 6,480 4,820 3,000 
a eee 2,780 2,635 2,795 2,845 3,310 2,000 
Do. Yokohama ......... 12,120 | 31,225 |33,600 | 28,745 | 33,595 | 37,000 

Do. Persia and Cen 

BED cxstebencesees 435 165 180 325 330 170 

Do. India and Indo- 
| RR 115 140 110 60 20 20 
Buropean Crop .......ee0e 4,235 5,005 5,120 5,095 5,080 3,352 
Levant CTOP .......seeeeeese 1,880 875 960 1,025 8 615 
Total ........+. 27,365 | 46,070 | 49,185 | 44,575 | 48,045 | 46,157 

* Estimates. 


Raw SiitK Prices—Enp or DECEMBER. 
(In Francs, Lyons Terms.) 


| 1013. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. 


Italian, Extra, 13/15 ........e0ce0ee000 305-310] 245-250} 150-155) 115-118 

5 2nd class, 9/LL.......cc.cceeoee 45-46 | 290-295] 245-250] 130-135| 113-116 

steam filre., best 9/11 .... | 53-54 | 400-410] 340-350| 185-190] 150-155 

wttatice He I. R. merit Pegasus, 1.2.3} 33-34 | 210-215] 170-172| 135-140] 120-125 
» Ssechuen filre., No. 1, 13/15...... 41-43 | 270-275] 235-240] 7 65 

», Bative Tussah, best to good .....| 81-9 |... ve _ | 160-170] 140-145 

iapaa file., 14 201 10/12 canals 45 | 310-315] 280-285] 145-150) 130-135 

Ra eeeteade 42 | 285-290] 260-265} 130-135) 112-115 

Canton filre., beat 1 1ijis senabaalaiions 40 | 235-240] 180-185] 110-115) 100-105 





—Eztracted from the Annual Review of Messrs Chabriéres, 
Morel et Cie., Lyons 
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HIDES AND LEATHER. 


Although the leather and allied industries may not have 
been so adversely affected by economic conditions as many 
others, the past year has been one of considerable anxiety 
and trouble to all concerned. Lack of employment in the 
large industrial areas resulted in a further diminution in 
the home demand for most descriptions of leather during the 
greater part of the year, and, in spite of the low prices 
which have ruled for raw materials, such as hides and 
tanning materials, the reductions have not been sufficient to 
compensate for the lost turnover. In addition, overseas 
trade has been made more difficult through the imposition 
of increased duties by several countries, a notable instance of 
this being Canada, where the tariff on certain kinds of 
dressed upper leather has been increased to over 50 per cent. 

At the same time, during the whole of the period under 
review home manufacturers of both sole and upper leather 
have had to face very severe competition in the home 
market from foreign competitors, who, in not a few in- 
stances, have sent leather here to sell at prices which in many 
instances would not cover the cost of the raw material. This 
is demonstrated by the net imports of all kinds of leather, 
which, in spite of the low values ruling throughout the whole 
of the year, were valued at £8,206,000, as compared with 
£8,077,000 for 1930. These figures, considered in conjunc- 
tion with the fact that the value of our exports of leather 
dropped from £4,006,000 to £2,460,000, show the difficulties 
with which the trade has had to contend. 

Taking Manchester auctions as a standard of values, prices 
of first clear ox and heifers in that market at the end of the 
year showed a decline of from $d. to jd. per lb. as compared 
with those at the commencement of 1931. Seconds recorded 
a similar reduction, while first warbled were lower by from 
3d. to 11d., and seconds in the same class by from 3d. to 1d. 
per lb. Reduced prices also ruled for cow hides, the decline 
for first and second clears being from }d. to 3d., while first 
and second warbled were cheaper by from 3d. to 3d. and jd. 
to 3d. per lb. respectively. Calfskins followed the downward 
tendency, first at the end of the year being from 1d. to 2}d. 
per lb., and seconds from 1§d. to 2}d. per lb. cheaper. The 
feeling now seems to be gaining ground that bottom has been 
touched in regard to values for hides and skins from 
domestic sources, and an upward turn is now awaited. The 
departure from gold last September was soon felt in the 
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market for foreign hides. Trade for the first eight months 
of the year had been uninteresting, with prices weak, but 
afterwards a stronger demand became evident and values 
began to move up. Here, also, the increased demand for 
finished leather did not last sufficiently long to maintain 
quotations for any length of time, and the result of this is 
seen in a comparison of the January-December prices for 
several of the more popular lines of imported hides. For 
instance, B.A. Frigorifics, at 6y;d. were 14d. per lb. cheaper 
at the end of the year than they were at the commencement, 
while B.A. Americanos showed a decline of 14d. Dry Capes 
were about jd. per lb. and Mombasas and Nigerians ld. per 
lb. cheaper, while wetsalted N.S.W. Meats, in which little 
trade was being done at the close of the year, were inclined 
to be slightly dearer than at the opening. 

Buying during most of the year was confined to small 
parcels, and it seemed that no matter what amount of energy 
was put into business it was impossible to persuade con- 
sumers of leather to take anything more than was required 
for immediate or near future needs. This, combined with 
the import position, made values very insecure, and for the 
first eight months of the year hardly any tanner in this 
country obtained a reasonable profit on his sales, while at 
the same time stocks in warehouse were accumulating. The 
end of September and the commencement of October, how- 
ever, witnessed a marked change in the position of trade. 
With the passing of the excitement caused by the de- 
parture from gold, however, trade once again settled 
down to more normal conditions and demand began to 
slacken. Sales to the public showed no expansion, and the 
increased purchases on the part of the distributing and 
retail end of the shoe industry remained unsold. This 
naturally was responsible for a slowing down in the call for 
sole leather, and during the last month of the year new 
business was very difficult to negotiate. In fact, the close 
witnessed a very poor demand for practically all descrip- 
tions, and so far there has been nothing in the trend of trade 
to warrant an optimistic outlook being taken. 

Conditions in the upper leather market were very similar 
to those ruling for bottom stock; home producers experi- 
enced a very lean time until September, owing to the demand 
from shoe manufacturers running on small quantities, and 
foreign competition. Brisk business was then experienced 
for all the staple lines. 


The following is a statement of imports and exports of 
hides and leather during 1913, 1930 and 1931:— 
Quantity. Value. 
Imports. ae 
1913. | 1930. | 1931. 1913. | 1930. | 1931. 


Cwts. | Owts. | Cwts. £ £ 
32,942} 40,307) 35,998} 145,451) 187,212 


Wet Hidee— £ 
Calf 130,489 


Other sorts, includ- 
ing Ox and Cow— 
92,170 ooo eco 
27,610 ove one 
be 26,809] 18,556 
2,839 4,169 


12,233) 5,629 
97,215) 118,756 


138,627} 188,217 
81,176} 70,993 
64,964; 31,003 
32,787) 39,753) 435,464 

244,892) 329,639) 436,812 


701,542) 806,715) 3,014,381 
741,849| 842,713] 3,159,832 


259,774 
94,588 


33,691 
122'879 
513,509 
874,781 


242,883 


40,439 
11,993 
13,711 
393,636 


473,159 
133,715 
75,172 
81,908 


74,116 
8,090 
31,919 
363,875 
421,482 
202,238 
189,189 
85,476 
734,158) 767,268 


2,110,543} 1,991,001 


36,754) 
119,702 


188,097 
68,118 
113,331 
142,592 
798,381 


831,323 


Argentine Republic 


Trish Free State ... 
British South Africa 
Australis ........... 
Other countries 


20,765 11,820 

Other sorta, includ- 
ing Ox, Oow, and 
Kips— 

Ruseia 

Argentine Repnblic 
and Urnquay..... 

British South Africa 

British East Africa 

British India 

Btraita Settlements 
and Fed. Malay 


207,761 


110,796 
442,504 
150,632 

75,795 


95,470 
243,502 
95,161 
43,951 


580,705 
263,951 


124,223 
70,554 


103,848 
44,169 
26,025 


83.143 
34,406 
18,774 


40,371 
36,253 
276,665 
605,376 
622,689 


1,176,100 


17,513 
38,923 
291,303 
554,137 
558 428 


878,732 


9.602} 134,516 48,418 
23 236) 171,107) 127,747 
224,380] 1,195,585) 1,055,089 


22,877 
60,263 

626,178 
426,162) 2,554,210) 2,011,081) 1,187,402 
429,071 


2,688,467| 2,031,846/ 1,199,222 
806,279) 10,572,100 13,741,563 12,172,015 


Total of Dry and Dry 
Salted Hides 


Teather, Total 


Under the designation of “‘ Leather" are comprised the following articles, 
viz.: Hides, tanned, tawed, curried or in any way dressed; Goatskins, tanned or 
dressed as leather; Sheepskins, tanned or dressed as leather. 
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Quantity. Value. 


Imports, 


1913. | 1930. | 1931. | 1913. | 1930. | 193), 


Eaports 
Boots ani shoes 

(wholly or mainly 
of leather)— 

Germany 

Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark ... 

Netherlands......... 

Egypt 

United States 

Irish Free State ... 

British South Africa 

British India 

Straits Settlements, 
Malay States and 
Ceylon 

Australia 

New Zealand 

Canada 

Brit. West India Is- 
lands (including 
Bahamas) and 
British Guiana... 

Other countries ... 


Dz. Prs. | Dz. Prs. | Dz. Prs. £ 
ons es 122,206 
24,436 
33,491 
12,239 
24,623 
302,215 
154,990 
16,708 


18,880 
38,559 
3,614 
11,995 
294,022 
108,551 
9,705 


80,060 
91,318 
53,103 
256,16) 
1,506,675 
$42,237 
76,768 


67,928 
92,014 
19,364 
141,309 
1,366,059 
329,9)0 
42,062 


50,550 78,291 


1,160,800 
531,471 


387,510 
189,656 


10,763 
9,563 
111,369 
56,169 


7,130 
645 
65,570 
27,518 


53,588 
38,599 
513,682 
163,192 


34,489 
3,020 
235,093 
106,572 


317,758 
305,399 


210,353 
99,523 


37,384 
276,230 


50,479} 42,061 
89,718) 62,497 


1,452,815) 896,963) 690,747 


73,094 
998,615 


195,083 


149,107 
455,500 


317,042 


4,194,276) 4,048,166) 2,903,969 


CHEMICALS. 


Along with all other branches of industry the chemical 
industry suffered severely during 1931. The Board of Trade 
Index of Production average figure for 1930 and the figures 
for the first three-quarters of 1931 for the chemical industry 
were respectively (1924 = 100) 102.2, 101.4, 96.1, and 91.1. 
The figures show that at the beginning of the year anticipa- 
tions that the chemical industry was gaining on industry as 
a whole proved to be well founded, but that later on the 
chemical industry suffered more severely with the continv- 
ance of the depression. Exports of ammonium sulphate fell 
from 557,930 tons in 1930 to 402,012 tons in 1931, while the 
value fell from £4,419,000 to £2,586,000. 

The decrease in the demand for ammonium sulphate, to 
gether with unremunerative prices, has put many by-product 
makers out of production, with the result that the consump- 
tion of sulphuric acid has very seriously declined. In the 
third quarter of 1931 the sulphuric acid industry was work- 
ing to only 43.8 per cent. of capacity. 

Exports of creosote oil fell in value from £671,000 to 
£307,000, very largely as a result of the decrease in demand 
for the purpose of wood preservation in the United States. 
A very encouraging feature of the trade returns is the in- 
crease in the exports of coal tar dyes from 106,119 cwts. in 
1930 to 117,272 cwts in 1931, the respective values being 
£879,000 and £1,016,000. 

The Dyestuffs Import Regulation Act of 1920 continued 
in operation throughout the year without the price factor, 
which was discontinued at the suggestion of the manufac- 
turers. With the consent of the Colour Users’ Association, 
the Act was again included in the Expiring Laws Continua- 
tion Act and extended for another year. Very few licences 
were granted this year on price grounds. The British dye 
stuffs industry is undoubtedly gradually coming into its 
own ; it was further consolidated in 1931 by the absorption of 
the British Alizarine Company in the Dyestuffs Group of 
Imperial Chemical Industries. A noteworthy British dis 
covery was Duratol Green G, which enabled a green to be 
produced by the ice-colour process for the first time. 

On the import side it is significant that during last 
November the imports of Chilean nitrate were 27,500 tons, 
as against only 38,800 tons during the whole of the first 
eleven months of 1930. This is not the place to discuss 
whether these large imports come within the meaning of the 
recent Abnormal Importations Act, but it is not without 
interest to place in juxtaposition with this the fact that 
during 1931 synthetic sodium nitrate was manufactured i 
this country for the first time and marketed at competitive 
prices.—Based on an article in the Manchester Guardian 
Commercial Annual Review. 


Nitrates.—During the past year the economic position of 
agriculture has deteriorated still further, and the decreased 
purchasing power of farmers has been reflected in the 
decline in consumption of fertilisers. The fall has with few 
exceptions affected every form of nitrogen, whether for 
fertiliser or for industrial use, in every continent. The 
biggest reductions in tonnage consumed have been ™ 
U.S.A., Germany, Holland, France and Poland, and the 
largest percentage decline in Cuba. The greatest increas? 
in tonnage was in Russia, and as a percentage in Portugal. 
But whereas the world consumption of Chile nitrate has 
declined by 33 per cent., the demand for by-product and 
synthetic nitrogen has fallen off by only 13} per cent. The 
figures show that the Convention de l’Industrie de ]’Az0t 
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J.A.), the European nitrogen cartel, had a beneficial 
ect in bringing world production in 1930-31 more nearly 
© line with consumption, instead of being enormously in 
ess as in the two previous fertiliser years. Since the 
akdown of negotiations in July, however, the nitrogen 
rket has been the playground of unrestricted competi- 
n. Most European countries which are both producers 
d consumers have adopted protection in one form or 
other and maintained a level of prices slightly lower than 
ut of last season. In the free markets a fall in price of the 
jer of 50 per cent. has taken place. The following table 
yws estimates, for which strict accuracy is not claimed, of 
duction and consumption during recent years :— 


VORLD PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF PURE NITROGEN. 
(In Metric Tons.) 

















PRODUCTION :— 1928-9. 1929-30. 1930-31. 
By-product sulphate of ammonia 376,000 424,440 359,594 
Synthetic sulphate of ammonia 485,000 442,100 349,087 

861,000 866,540 708,681 
CpemeMhAs? | ...ccccocccccesoccccccce 210,000 263,800 200,932 
NE 136,000 130,500 110,585 
Other forms of synthetic nitrogen 365,000 427,300 393,150 
Other forms of by-product 
Ric untéavessencteccsticnceas 51,000 51,400 30,940 
Chilean nitrate of soda ............ 490,000 464,000 250,000 
Total production ............0.+ 2,113,000 2,203,540 1,694,288 
CONSUMPTION :— 
Consumption of manufactured 
SEIN daidsicutesnkinteididceciaxes 1,452,630 1,586,904 1,377,005 
Consumption of Chilean nitrate 
Sir sacnetniieasbencsadtarencence 419,450 363,893 244,3°0 
Total consumption ............ 1,872,080 1,950,797 1,621,305 
Agricultural consumption about 1,684,000 1,750,000 1,455,000 


Excluding part of the cyanamide made in Japan, which is included under 
thetic sulphate of ammonia. 


- Inclading ammonia liquor used for industrial purposes, 
British Sulphate of Ammonia Federation, Limited. 


VEGETABLE OILS AND OILSEEDS. 


The vegetable oil industry of the United Kingdom experi- 
ced a very difficult and trying period, occasioned by the 
yr trade in oilseed products, almost constantly falling 
‘ices, unsettled financial and economic conditions abroad, 
id the dislocation and fluctuating exchanges following 
suspension of the gold standard. World supplies of all 


kinds of oil-bearing material and crude vegetable oils were 
abundant and generally in excess of requirements. There 
was no shortage anywhere, and the trade had to withstand 
the competition of excessive production of whale oil besides 
fish oils and animal fats. One of the most notable features 
was the plentifulness and cheapness of linseed in striking 
contrast to the previous twelve months, when it was in 
limited supply and high prices effectively curbed demand. 
Argentina, the chief linseed-growing country, had a bumper 
crop, one of the heaviest on record, and during the year 
exported over two million tons, or three-quarters of a 
million tons more than in 1930. The total world shipments 
were 2,132,000 tons, as against 1,537,000 tons. 

Imports of oilseed, nuts and kernels into the United 
Kingdom in 1931 were somewhat greater than in 1930, 
the gross receipts being 1,373,145 tons, an increase of 
145,448 tons, equal to 11.8 per cent. This was almost 
entirely due to the large quantity of linseed, which at 
339,295 tons gave an advance of 116,000 tons. Cottonseed 
and castorseed were somewhat behind, but there were 
compensating increases in rapeseed, soya beans and nuts 
and kernels. Plate linseed opened at £8 10s. per ton on 
spot at Hull, advanced to £9 15s. and gradually fell until 
£7 5s. was touched in September. When Great Britain went 
off the gold standard a stimulus was given to trade and the 
price rose to £10 5s. at the end of October, but at least 20s. 
of this advantage was lost by the end of the year, when 
the market was influenced by the promise of another big 
crop in Argentina. Linseed oil followed more or less closely 
the movements in seed prices and the lowest figures for 
many years were recorded. 

Supplies of cottonseed in the mills of the United Kingdom 
again exceeded half a million tons and were the largest 
individual import of all oilseeds. As usual the greater 
proportion was derived from Egypt and prices throughout 
the year were comparatively low. Black Egyptian, on spot 
at Hull, ranged from £5 12s. 6d. to £7 10s. in the first half, 
and between £4 15s. and £7 in the later months. Great 
difficulty was experienced in selling the products at a 
reasonable margin of profit and complaints were made that 
much of the oileake was disposed of at a loss in consequence 
of the heavy arrivals of Egyptian cottoncake. The oil also 
met a poor sale. 
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The exports of vegetable oils (produce or manufacture of 
the United Kingdom) summarised from the Board of Trade 
returns are as under :— 


1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Unrefined oils 96,193 93,463 60,633 53,332 
A 16,370 20,480 17,612 15,957 





The production of oil in the mills of the United Kingdom 
based on the commercial yield of eil from the net imports 
of oilseeds, nuts and kernels, was 387,760 tons, an increase 
of 41,312 tons as compared with 1930, the details being as 
follows :— 








1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

SIE». ccicpicrossenseensiees 115,774 94,992 74,710 113,017 
CEI Eee 95,576 94,906 86,635 83,743 
SPEER MEED § eccsnccccccersecce 44,549 60,844 40,651 36,308 
eo ea 72,186 67,883 56,608 55,642 
nics nscscnankeenbees 47,908 52,734 45,532 54,352 
TD, scnchonbashhecenvens 24,424 41,137 42,270 44,648 
SEE }- avtnmusbeseussbsuenmnes 400,597 414,496 346,406 387,710 


The position of the vegetable oil supply of the United 
Kingdom is indicated in the following table :— 











1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

Home production ............... 400,597 414,496 346,406 387,710 
Deduct British exports ......... 112,923 113,943 78,245 69,289 
Met remaining — .........cccccccee 287,674 300,553 268,161 318,421 
Add net imports .................. 208,080 241,639 231,580 205,688 
Total remaining in U.K. ... 495,754 542,192 499,741 524,109 


The total supply of oileakes may be put at 1,320,000 
tons, against 1,230,000 tons in 1930. The total c.i.f. value 
of the gross imports of oilseeds, nuts and kernels, vegetable 
oils and oileakes was £18,571,237, as compared with 
£25,507 ,866, a decrease of 27 per cent., and the f.o.b. value 
of exports £2,558,487, as compared with £3,582,556, a decline 
of 28 per cent. The re-exports of imported produce had a 
value of £376,134, against £548,667, and in each year 
were about two per cent. of the total imports. 


TIMBER. 


Coal Export Trade.—The coal export trade was affected by 
all concerned, and at the close the position remains serious 
and the outlook extremely obscure. 

The price situation throughout the earlier period was 
one of great difficulty, the general level of values continuing 
to fall gradually but steadily, in consequence of which buyers 
were inclined to limit their purchases as far as possible. 
With the departure from the gold standard on Septem- 
ber 20th the position was immediately changed, and a con- 
fused situation arose regarding contracts previously made 
but still unfulfilled. Values of stocks were based on the 
current shippers’ prices plus the variation on exchange. 
During October a considerable clearance was effected in 
stocks, particularly of American woods, these being most 
affected by the exchange. Enhanced prices were secured all 
round, although buying was largely confined to medium- 
priced material. The return of the National Government 
provided a certain impetus to trade, the effects of which, 
however, gradually wore off. During the closing months of 
the year business was again inclined to languish, the adverse 
rates of exchange, which at times added as much as 50 per 
cent. to buying prices, having a restricting effect on forward 
contracting. 

In the softwood market the building trade demand was 
fairly well maintained, but shipbuilding requirements were 
of the smallest proportions. White and red wood prices 
continued erratic, while all classes of business were keenly 
competed for, with the result that values in many cases 
were unremunerative. In Pacific Coast woods a steady 
demand continued for Oregon pine in No. 2 clear and better 
planks and flitches, edge-grained boards, fioorings, strips, 
and in merchantable quality planks and timbers. The 
volume of forward contract business was at all times of 
limited proportions, buyers preferring to buy more often 
but in small quantities owing to the almost steady decline 
in values. A fairly steady outlet also occurred for Sitka 
spruce in No. 2 clear and better flitches in both standard 
and short-length specifications. Port Orford cedar was a 
more restricted outlet, owing to the scarcity of higher class 
work. For California yellow and sugar pine the demand 
was also of limited extent, shipyard requirements being of 
small proportions. 

Yellow pine was in slow movement in Quebec woods owing 
to the depression in the engineering trades. The demand 
from shipbuilding sources was at all times of restricted pro- 
portions, the scarcity of new work during the earlier half 
of the year being most pronounced. The demand for pitch 
pine was of moderate extent, stocks at all times being ample 
for the requirements. Oregon pine, clear spruce, and other 
material were in limited request. Among hardwoods teak 
demands were restricted, and prices tended to fall through- 


out the year. 
limited demand. 

In the American hardwood market the chief outlets wer 
the furniture manufacturing trades, which maintained , 
moderate consumption throughout the period. The demang 
was largely centred on the cheaper classes of materials,— 
The Glasgow Herald Trade Review. 

From the statistics below, which are taken from the 
Board of Trade Returns, it will be seen that the total wood 
imports last year compared with 1930 decreased consider. 
ably, the fall amounting to some £14 millions. As com. 
pared with 1929, the decrease is £17 millions :— 

See ecce ee eee 


Quantity. Value, 


Mahogany and other hardwoods were jy 


LL. 


1929. | 1930. | 1931. 1929. | 1930. | 1931, 





Cub. Ft. | Cub. Ft. | Cub. Ft. £ £ 
Hewn, hard ....... 6,965,761) 5,583,780} 3,345,524) 1,512,585] 1,212,041) 645,865 
— 427,191} 496,070) 392,514) 1,223,813) 1,422,549) 1,091,725 
Sawn, hard......... 31,871,168] 32,457,962) 26,622,409) 8,087,244) 7,585,274) 5,264,302 
Loads. Loads. Loads. 
wt EE ccccanves 5,224,082] 4,849,159) 4,266,746)23,772,367/20,662,712) 14,691,868 
Planed or dressed 621,156} 623,006} 588,779) 3,405,260} 3,304,946] 2,668,494 
Mining timber .... | 2,692,517) 2,783,106] 1,896,498} 5,029,098) 5,192,802) 3,061,482 
Sleepers ............ 369,101] 533,161) 334,540) 1,675,743} 2,405,830) 1,043,526 
Staves 125,675 787,084) 657,062) 368,894 
Veneers and 
panel wood...... 4,932 5,294 


5,517} 346,941) 331,325} 308,284 
All other sorts ... sh eee oa 


————_ |  — —————— —— |KE —————— — ————__ | — |] —-——__——___] -_____ 


Totals ...... 45,840,135)/42,774,541/29,144,442 








V.—METAL AND COAL TRADES. 
THE COAL INDUSTRY. 








: Unemploy: 
5 Exports (in- Average Export 
a Output. cluding Prices (Board of | (rhe 
Bunkers). Trade), F.O.B. Industry. 
Thous.{Tons Thous. Tons, £8. d. % 

287,430 94,424 Oo 1310 0-4 

269,604 4 79,338 13 5 4:3 

243,180 67,255 019 10 15-8 

131,386t 28,184 1 0 Qa) 9-1¢ 

251,232 67,986 017 10 18-4 

237,768 66,876 015 7 22°2 

256,719 ¢ 76,686 0161 16-2 

243,757 70.495 016 8 20+2 

220,156 3 57,360 016 2 28-2 








® Exclusive of those who ceased work on account of the dispute which commenced 
on May 1, 1926. 


+ Trade Union figures. 

3 Coal strike. 

(@) May-December figures entirely unrepresentative. 

Coal Export Trade.—The coal export trade was affected by 
the greatly reduced world demand for coal, which has given 
rise to still keener competition, especially in the Scandi- 
navian markets, which Poland continues to dominate. 
Russia, too, has been sending coal to Europe, particularly 
to Italy. At the same time Holland has been increasing her 
coal output and exporting more of it to neighbouring 
countries. Further handicaps have been placed on the sale 
of British coal abroad by the imposing of import restric- 
tions. In August a decree was issued restricting imports 
of coal into France to 80 per cent. of the average for the 
years 1928-30. As from December this percentage was 
reduced to 72. Further, a serious situation has been 
brought about by the imposition of a 15 per cent. tax on 
imports of British coal into France. In October the Belgian 
Government issued a decree limiting future imports to 
76 per cent. of the tonnage imported in 1930. Italy has 
also imposed a 10 per cent. tariff on all imported fuel. It 
is, therefore, not surprising that the exports of coal from 
this country in 1931 were only 42,749,740 tons, against 
54,874,065 tons in 1930. 

South Wales.—The year 1931 was the worst ever exper'- 
enced in the Welsh steam-coal trade. Shipment trade, 
including bunkers, declined by about six million tons during 
the year, while inland business also fell away, because of 
the industrial depression and the closing of works. Rail- 
way needs dropped with the reduction of traffic. The total 
fall in output was rather over seven million tons, and, 45 
stocks rose considerably, especially in the case of smalls, a0 
estimated decline of something over eight million tons vill 
be about the measure of lost trade in coal, coke and patent 
fuel during 1931. Welsh shipment trade was about 
18,000,000 tons less than in the record year 1913. The 
average number of miners employed in 1931 was about 
154,400, or 16,300 less than in 1930. 

Durham.—Except in the early months of the year there 
has been practically no activity in any branch of the trade, 
but at the close of the year a steady improvement WS 
setting in which it was hoped would be maintained during 
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the ensuing twelve months. Output has been greatly re- 
stricted, and full quotas, although usually at a low percent- 
age, have seldom been required. The Durham collieries 
have had to face many difficulties. The home trade has not 
at any period been satisfactory, and the fixed minimum 
prices have at times made it exceedingly difficult to secure 
trade in the face of foreign competition. Several pits were 
compelled to close entirely. Contract prices have been low, 
mostly at the minimum, and, with the volume of trade 
considerably less than normal, there have been many idle 
days, which greatly increased costs. The minimum prices 
fixed at the beginning of the year have been maintained for 
the most part, although occasional alterations have been 
made in the case of individual brands 


South Yorkshire.—The industrial depression led to 
another year of difficulty. The export market was weak 
and irregular until the suspension of the gold standard, 
which brought about an improvement, especially in South 
Yorkshire brands. Apart from the improvement in Septem- 
ber, industrial fuel has moved slowly throughout the year. 
Business in gas coal was of a restricted character and trade 
in domestic fuel was much below the average. 

The following tables, compiled from figures published by 
the Mines Department of the Board of Trade, covering 
about 96 per cent. of the industry, show output, costs and 
proceeds for the first three quarters of 1931, as compared 
with recent periods :— 











1930. 1931. 
Great Briain. First First Second Third 

Quarter. Quarter. Quarter. Quarter. 
Tonnage disposable ... toms } 59,957,599 | 52,174,214 | 47,532,035 | 45,307,451 
Wages seseeeesecesceeneseeeees £ | 27,364,900 | 29,975,557 | 22,099,500 | 21,203,106 
Stores and timber ......... £} 4,729,910 | 4,021,211 3,732,349 3,461,948 
Dresses sssc0scqhencs £ 6,721,543 | 6,008,869 6,031,219 5,878,868 
SE einedcnonesonsigessel £ 1,444,828 1,278,429 1,216,493 1,172,008 
Net COSTE rereecrererseeeosenes £ | 39,985,536 | 35,259,378 | 33,094,540 | 31,742,316 
Commercial disposals ...... £ | 43,327,072 | 37,223,513 | 32,829,974 | 31,355,746 
II ncdaviscuinnindcakennes £ | 3,341,536 1,964,135 | Dr. 264,566 | Dr. 386,57 
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is shown in the following table: 
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The destination of our coal exports in 1913, 1930 and 1931 











Exports oF Coat, CoKE AND MANUFACTURED FUEL FROM THE 
Unitep Kinepom. 





To— 
MIL. cicciienenen 
i re 
te, 
ERS 
Denmark 
Germany ......... 
Netherlands ...... 
Belgium 
France 


Azores & Madeira 
RE 
Canary Islands... 
ere 
PIR. ccedsnte 
Hungary ......... 
Greece 
Egypt 
SID Sincinnanincs 
French W. Africa 
Portuguese West 
ee 
United States of 
America 
Chile 
Brazil 
Uruguay 


Argentine Republic} 3,693,572 


Irish Free State 
Channel Islands 
Gibraltar . 
We iisixcsiwctaciainc 
Aden and Depen- 
dencies ......... 
British India 
Ceylon 
I dciiincnnatics 
Other countries... 





Total— 
(a) Anthracite 
(6) Steam ...... 
a 
(d) Household 
(e) Other sorts 


Total of Coal 


Coal shipped for the use of steamers, &c., 


73,400,118 




















Quantity. Value. 
1913. | 1930. | 1931. 1913. | 1930. | 1931. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. £ £ £ 
5,998,434 39,428 26,341) 4,336,582 29,286 20,045 
ee 403,262| 256,347 on 259,202 155,565 
4,563,076) 1,766,510} 1,074,319} 3,032,459} 1,371,470 797,096 
2,298,345) 1,202,225} 646,888] 1,447,356 876,967 435,858 
3,034,240} 1,920,949} 1,590,213} 1,990,740} 1,421,609} 1,120,965 
8,952,328! 4,926,343) 3,769,265] 5,327,733] 3,421,077} 2,518,724 
2,018,401) 2,859,760] 2,274,244] 1,260,863} 2,082,175} 1,553,242 
2,031,077} 3,444,715} 1,979,321] 1,176,130} 2,391,704} 1,276,402 
12,775,909} 12,969,043) 10,554,168} 8,074,053) 10,801,396) 8,603,456 
1,201,722} 1,136,506} 1,023,878 877,827} 933,987 802,166 
154,359 56,136 48,066 126,607 47,689 39,297 
2,534,131} 1,711,729} 1,310,079} 1,811,246} 1,507,358} 1,126,393 
1,114,629} 364,499) 341,898 847,085} 306,596) 279,152 
9,647,161) 7,167,334] 5,907,566] 6,887,721) 6,184,090) 4,945,391 
1,056,634 io eee 724,237 ‘in én 
727,899 529,573 354,173 540,875 463,059 310,440 
3,162,477] 1,811,527} 1,510,295} 2,368,203} 1,540,798} 1,238,241 
1,281,664; 1,434,908) 1,292,072 873,190} 1,120,171 932,260 
149,107 145,736} 104,787 132,564 127,792 91,1% 
233,015 176,973 145,091} 203,098 144,511 113,529 
aie 393,172} 301,345 oe 598,820} 452,343 
588,526 2,478 5,891 500,380 2,949 5,219 
1,886.871} 1,204,361 663,761) 1,681,475] 1,099,967 578,753 
723,936 301,311 263,504 616,413 268,852 229,896 
2,687,941} 2,091,218] 3,090,000} 2,485,103} 1,920,443 
“o 2,468,214) 2,424,699 ove 2,418,971) 2,368,438 
167,862 238,523} 210,554 122,453 275,412 234,997 
354,702 209,910 137,520] 256,102 168,931 108,978 
700,111 102,730 92,683 519,089 88,689 79,258 
181,204 31,532 17,556 154,330 29,682 16,094 
179,192 17,577 17,149 146,696 17,313) 16,739 
239,657 80,275) 40,520} 203,384 77,778 39,923 
was 975,104 906,269 one 1,310,170} 1,140,971 
1,749,877] 2,093,781} 1,368,060} 1,398,359] 1,787,706} 1,102,344 
2,976,389} 4,100,628] 3,406,454] 2,374,353 56.152} 4,711,085 


53,618,922) 36,501,048} 28,217,809] 37,845,546 
11,527,686} 6,654,442) 5,222,319) 7,154,427 


1,769,719} 1,931,689} 1,799,391} 1,164,088 
3,507,402] 5,706,258] 4,103,767} 2,188,838) 4,142,164) 2,727,976 


5,4 
29,063,927}21,605,402 
5, 


096,976} 3,799,517 
1,902,061} 1,809,794 





s4,er9068 42,749,740|50,727.252145,661,280| 34,653,774 


not being an export in the ordinary 


acceptation of the term, the value thereof is not included in these returns. 
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6s. net. 
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Working results per ton, together with earnings and out- 
put per man-shift, are given below :— 


Net 

















— Net chine Output | Earnings 
a vases Ne ae ve an- ) Mu 
Period. ceeds —— Cost Credit (+ ) — a 
per Ton.| P "| Per Ton.jor Debit(—)) Worked. | Worked. 
per Ton. : 
1929. 8. d.}/s. d.j/s. d. s. d. Cwt. a -@, 
First quarter ...... 14 0-30} 9 0-16/13 3-15 0 9-15] 22-13 9 2-69 
Second quarter ... |13 7-07} 9 3-24)/13 10-50} —O 3-43 21-45 9 2-59 
Third quarter ...... 13. 8-77) 9 3-29)13 8-99) —O 0-22 21-40 9 2-61 
Fourth quarter ... [14 3-11) 9 1-92/13 3-82 0 11-29 21-78 9 2-78 
1930. 
First quarter ...... 14 5-43) 9 1-54)13 4-06 1 1-37 21-94 9 3-25 
Second quarter ... [13 10-82] 9 4-98)14 0-76) —O 1-94 21-32 9 3-2 
Third quarter ...... 13 9°25) 9 5-53}13 11-65) —O 2-40 21-34 9 3-85 
Fourth quarter ... |14 1-74) 9 3-14)13 7°54) +0 6-20 21-84 9 3-79 
1931. 
Pirst quarter ...... 14 3-23) 9 2-29/13 6-19 0 9-04] 21-78 9 2-45 
Second quarter ... [13 9-76] 9 3-59)13 11-10} —O 1-34 21-44 9 2-18 
Third quarter ...... 13 10-09} 9 4-31)14 0-14 —O0 2:05) 21°35 9 2-43 
IRON AND STEEL. 
a Output Iron, Steel and y , 
= | (Thousand Tons), Manufactures Unemployment. 
be thereof (Thousand f 
= Tons), | Price of Cleve- 
kk Steel land G.M.B. 
z Pig Ingots No. 3 per ton. Pig geet 
a Iron and ron. i 
a . 
5 Casti po cat 
€ s. d. % % 
1913 | 10,250 7,660 2,230 4,969 3 0 0 sais se 
1924 7,320 8,220 2,428 3,854 ee 14-3 21-1 
1925 6,238 7,397 2,721 3,731 36 5 20-3 25-5 
1926 2,444 3,561 3,742 2,988 470 45-9 41-2 
1927 7,294 9,100 4.406 4,196 312 9 14-6 18-3 
1928 6,613 8,525 2,896 4,260 3 510 16-8 21-5 
1929 7,580 9,655 2.815 4,379 310 6 12-1 19-8 
1930 6,197 7,298 2,908 3,158 3 611 23°9 34-0 
1931} 3,758 5,176 2,852 1,981 218 7 39-3 45-9 


Tue total output of pig-iron in Great Britain amounted to 
some 3,758,000 tons and of crude steel to 5,178,000 tons, 
compared with corresponding figures of 6,190,000 tons and 
7,330,000 tons in the previous year. Leaving out of account 
the years 1921 and 1926—when abnormal conditions pre- 
vailed owing to the coal strike in 1921 and the coal and 
general strikes in 1926—pig-iron production in 1931 was the 
lowest reached in this country since the fifties of last century, 
while the crude-steel output was the lowest since the opening 
years of the present century. Exports of iron and steel in 
1931 amounted to only 1,980,000 tons, compared with 
4,969,000 tons in 1913. Imports were 2,852,000 tons, against 
2,231,000 tons in 1913. 


North of England.—In the North of England the decline 
in output has been more marked in pig iron than in steel. 
The North-East Coast iron and steel companies, without a 
single exception, have failed to make any return on the 
invested capital, and it is therefore not surprising that there 
have been no new construction or modernisation schemes, 
though the need for modernisation of plant is not denied. 


Scotland.—Any pig-iron plant operating has been run at 
a loss, and the highest number of blast furnaces working at 
any time during the year was ten. In the sheet trade an 
improvement has been maintained during the last quarter 
of the year, but in other branches of the industry the out- 
look, while improved, has toned down somewhat from the 
hopes of two or three months ago. 


Sheffield.—The year has been one of the worst, if not the 
worst, ever experienced, but there was a slight easing of the 
situation towards the end of the year. Depression was 
general in pig iron until the last quarter, when there was a 
slight, though in part only temporary, revival. The steel 
situation was largely saved by stainless and other special 
steels, output of which probably reached a new high level. 


North-West England._The year will be remembered in 
this district less for its record of bad trade than for the 
efforts of hematite pig-iron makers to prepare for the 
return of prosperity and to consolidate anew their position 
in the industry. The United Steel Companies, Limited, 
spent a large sum of money in building at Workington a 
new furnace capable of smelting 3,000 tons a week, and the 
steel-making side is also claiming the company’s attention. 
The interests of the North Lonsdale Iron and Steel Company 
have been amalgamated with those of the Millom and Askam 
Hematite Iron Company, Limited, and the Millom and 
Askam Company is building a furnace capable of yielding an 
output of from 1,400 to 1,500 tons per week. 


South Wales.—The manufacturers of heavy steel products 
appear to have suffered more than any other branch, and 


only one plant worked with anything like regularity. The 
tinplate industry has had a poor year, but prices at the end 
of the year were beginning to show more firmness. The 
galvanised sheet market has been in a most depressed con. 
dition throughout the year.—Iron and Coal Trades Review, 


The following tables show world production and British 
prices of iron and steel :— 
Wor.tp Propvuction or Pia IRON AND STEEL. 


(In Millions of Tons.) 


1913. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 193), 


_ 


Pig iron— 
Great Britain ............ 10-26 7°29 6°61 7-59 6:19 | 3-75 
ETT 10-73 | 12-90 | 11-62 | 13-19 9:54 6-04 
SNL habuls civauens coavucea’ 1-35 1-74 1:91 2°07 1-88 1:52 
ET 8-93 9-18 9-82 | 10-20 9°89 8-25 
ED cde cekeudshdaicene 2°45 3:69 3:84 4°03 3°35 314 
Luxemburg ............... 2-51 2-69 2°73 2-86 2°43 2°03 
United States............. 30°97 | 36°57 | 38-16 | 42-61 | 31-75 | 18-50 

Steel ingots and castings— 
Great Britain ............ 7-66 9-10 8-52 9-64 1°33 5-18 
SE acccnccisesssonenes 11:99 | 16-06 | 14-29 | 15-99 | 11-36 8-36 
TL Acetiann pian siaivnesinnn 2-05 1-86 2-04 2°17 1-91 1-56 
TT 6°86 8-18 9-35 9-55 9-30 7-90 
I oi carats 2°43 3-66 3:87 4-07 3°42 3-16 
EABROURDUIS. .0cc0ccsccecee 1-31 2°43 2°53 2°66 2°24 2°04 
United States............. 31-30 | 44-94 | 51-54 | 56°43 | 40-70 | 26-4) 





—Iron and Coal Trades Review. 


RaNGE oF Pic Iron anv STEEL PRICES. 





Grade. Dec. 31, 1930. | Dec. 31, 1931, 
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* Subject to rebate. 


SILVER. 


An interesting development during 1931 was the initiation 
of a movement for the remonetisation of silver. Many 
prominent business men and well-known financial experts 
supported the movement, which arose as the result of the 
disastrous fall in prices caused by the cornering of gold and 
because of the serious effect on the purchasing power of 
silver-using countries of the heavy fall in the price of silver. 
Three reports by commercial bodies were made on the subject 
during the year, one by the Federation of British Industries 
acting in conjunction with the Empire Economic Union, 
another by a committee of three appointed by the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, and the third by the Silver 
Association, which was promoted by the China Association. 
Both the Federation of British Industries and the Silver 
Association urged that silver should be used to relieve the 
pressure on gold. The International Chamber of Commerce, 
however, rejected resort to silver as a result of inquiries 
among central bankers and others. 

The lowest recorded price of bar silver, 12d. per ounce, 
was reached on February 9, 1931. Later in the year, follow- 
ing the suspension of gold exports by Great Britain, the 
price touched 21,8,d., giving a range of 98d. in the prices 
of the year, the widest for many years. President Hoover's 
proposal for a year’s postponement of war debt payments 
caused a rise in price, while on the suspension of gold pay- 
ments by Britain in September the price advanced rapidly, 
the rise being greater than could be explained by the 
depreciation of sterling in terms of gold currencies. 

While sales by the Indian Government are believed to 
have been larger in 1931, sales of demonetised coin by other 
countries were smaller. A_ further reduction from 
240,000,000 oz. to 190,000,000 oz. took place in production, 
according to the estimate of a well-known bullion authority, 
this following a decline of 8 per cent. in 1930, but the same 
authority expresses the view that the larger decrease 1 
1931 was probably more than offset by smaller demands 0? 
the part of the silver-absorbing countries.—The Times 
Annual Financial and Commercial Review. 
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COPPER. 


The sharp decline in both copper production and consump- 
tion that had set in in 1930, continued during the past year. 
In the following table comparative figures are shown for 
past years :— 

WORLD'S MINING PRODUCTION OF COPPER. 
(Thousands of Long Tons.) 











1900, 1913. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
Spain ...cceeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 53 35 55 60 50 38 
GEFMANY ..rcrcccceccccecceece 20 30 26 30 27 24 
RUBIA .....ccerececcseeceveeee 7 25 22 38 48 45 
BAER sossevscoccccocnessoooseees 28 66 72 71 80 14 
SINE spa svascaskondsessse 23 47 12 12 15 12 
AMTICA....0.scccccececccsecscccee 7 23 135 168 164 136 
CADBAR...0.ccccccccccccccccees 8 34 92 113 136 130 
Mexico ..... ° ae 21 52 64 8&3 67 42 
South America. 34 73 343 374 270 252 
United States ... 263 555 832 900 634 445 
Other countries . 15 49 61 71 105 82 
IE: | -niianincens 479 989 1,714 1,920 1,596 1,280 
WORLD’s COPPER CONSUMPTION. 
(Thousands of Long Tons.) ’ 
Estimated. 
1900. 1913. 1928-1929. 1930. 193 
INI, ..cocnceassoeneces 108 140 151 143 120 
BED, cocccocesccccesececccesess 46 104 130 131 118 
DOI ..cccccccccccccccccccvce 6 15 25 29 24 
BD vc ccccesscccccccescccsee 110 260 231 183 140 
SE ncanhkiiimebbarkeesiae 19 39 18 13 12 
Tl tenascnensocssoesecovecsess 8 30 65 50 45 
RE iinstisnctysossciannncove 16 40 53 69 60 
Japan a 18 24 75 69 55 
Canada a 12 19 18 16 
United States. ‘ 172 362 939 722 520* 
Other countries ....... = 26 129 119 100 
RN ccchcsuienactindedian 503 1,052 1,835 1,546 1,210 


* Apparent. 
Refined stocks in producers’ hands, as published until 
recently by the American Bureau of Metal Statistics, 
showed a further large increase during the year :— 


Long Tons. 
EY cc cacinadsiniaccosaesbiisaseaseren 152,000 
eee | eiciinenaun sna 327,000 
DIED Rinksdcdnsdinaneasavesinenvensenstves 510,000 (estimated). 


In addition, refined stocks in European warehouses in- 
creased by about 40,000 tons, making a total increase for 
the year of about 230,000 tons. Whilst the above figures, 
particularly those referring to consumption, are estimated 
and subject to correction, nevertheless the inaccuracies 
would not account for the apparent contradiction of an over- 
supply of mine production over consumption of only about 








70,000 tons, agaiust an increase in the refined stock of over 
three times that amount. This discrepancy is explained 


by :— 
3 : Tons. 
RNR NII NIN odo ca Sos cacieschiiaeshaiccctadidexanedsde Conds 50,000 
American electrolytic copper production from OE ucecdccuns 60,000 
European copper production frOM scrap.............ceceeceseeeees 50,000 
Excess of mine production against estimated consumption... 70,000 
230,000 


Refined copper production from scrap has dropped con- 
siderably during the last two years, and, in the United 
States, probably amounted to less than 40 per cent. of the 
high figure reached in 1929. 

lt is our considered opinion that some time will pass 
before copper consumption will again reach the dimensions 
of the boom years. For not only was the consumption of 
copper over-stimulated, along with that of all other in- 
dustrial raw materials, by the phenomenon of world-wide 
inflation, industrial and otherwise, but it had received a 
special impetus in the United States by the rapid develop- 
ment of light and power companies, as well as public 
utilities in general, and also by a most ambitious expansion 
programme of the American Telephone Company. It does 
not appear probable that there will be another period of 
electrical expansion within the next few years on the scale 
witnessed in the United States from 1925 to 1930, either in 
that country or in Europe. It should be borne in mind also 
that consumption of copper by the electrical industry does 
not grow at the same rate as the production of electric 
power. This is shown by the following figures, partly taken 
from an interesting table published by the American Bureau 
of Metal Statistics :— 

New Copper used Net Copper Re- 


by Light and quirements after 
Power Com- deduction of Old 


Power Produc- 
tion in Million 


panies. Copper taken down. Kilowatt 

Short Tons. Short Tons. Hours. 
UT catidanagionnasuny 110,000 93,000 65,870 
RU csdecncisbeicmiens 122,000 104,000 73,790 
aa 103,000 82,000 80,205 
BET cibsscanacndcssasian 115,000 91,000 87,850 
ee 127,000 104,000 97,352 
PE pidiatsinnaanaans 130,000 94,000 95,240 


All efforts to bring about an equilibrium in the copper 
industry, by continuous sharp curtailment of production, 
proved unavailing in face of the ever declining demand. 
World’s production, which two years ago ran at the rate of 
over 2,000,000 tons a year, has been reduced to about 








PAPERS ON GOLD AND THE 


PRICE LEVEL. 
By SIR JOSIAH STAMP, G.B.E. 7s. 64. 


PART ONE: Public Opinion and the Price Level— 
The Movement for Stable Money—A Stable Price Level 
—National and International Burdens of Price Insta- 
bility and some Possible Remedies—Gold, the Arbiter 
of Destiny—Agriculture and the Price Level—The 
Trade Depression, Its Causes and Cures—Taxation, 
Risk taking, and the Price Level. 


PART TWO: The Development of Views upon the 
Effects of Changing Gold Price Levels (1) To the End of 
1918 (2) From the End of the War to 1929. 


THE VALUE OF MONEY: A 
Discussion of Various Monetary 
Theories, and an Exposition of the 
Yield Theory of the Value of Money. 

By TJARDUS GREIDANUS. 15s. 


This book gives a classification and discussion of a 
number of theories dealing with the problem of the 
value of money. These considerations are followed by 
the author’s attempt at finding a solution which explains 
the value of moncy from its interaction with the yield 
that money is able to produce as an instrument of trade. 


Ready Shortly. 


CO-OPERATIVE BANKING. 
By N. BAROU. 16s. 


In their organisation, resources, investment of funds, 
and profit and loss policy, Co-operative Banks differ 
considerably from the Capitalist Banks. Co-operative 
Banks serve as a basis for the establishment of a co- 
operative financial system in each country and for the 
formation of an Internationai Co-operative Bank. This 
book makes an analysis into the working of over 
150 Banks in 35 different countries. 


P. S. KING & SON, LTD. 


14 Great Smith Street, Westminster. 
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PITMAN’S 
NEW ECONOMICS 
SERIES 


Each volume in this new series provides a clear introduction 
to an important branch of economic science—including 
many subjects that have a direct bearing on current 
financial and industrial conditions A booklet giving a 
full description of the series will be sent, post free, to 
enquirers. The following are among the volumes now ready. 


NOW READY. 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE. By D. T. Jack, M.A. 


Goes fully into the questions of Imperial Preference, Tariffs, and clearly 
explains “‘ dumping’’ problems, from the economic viewpoint. 2/6 net. 


THE ECONOMIC FUNCTIONS OF THE 
STATE. By R. H. Soltau, M.A. 


An authoritative exposition of the problem of State interference in every- 
day lite. 5/- net. 


SOCIALISM. By R. Richards, M.A. 


A thorough analysis of the economics of socialism, describing the growth 
of the movement from the earliest times to the present day. 2/6 net. 


BUSINESS FORECASTING. By J. H. 
Richardson, M.A., Ph.D. 


An interesting exposition of the various methods of forecasting business 
activity. 2/6 net. 


THE NATIONAL BUREAU OF ECONOMIC 
RESEARCH. 


Many of the world-renowned publications of the National 

Bureau of Economic Research are now published in Great 

Britain by Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, | td. Business men 

and economists will find the brochure describing the series 

to be of great interest. It will be sent post free on request to 
the publishers, 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD. (xis... Wet 
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1,250,000 tons, without preventing a further heavy increase 
in the stocks in producers’ hands. During the closing 
weeks of the year another agreement was reached by pro- 
ducing interests contemplating another decrease in produc- 
tion. An outstanding feature is that the unprecedentedly 
low price level for copper ruling throughout the year has 
not delayed the rapid development of the new Rhodesian 
mines, some of which are already in production on an exten- 
sive scale, and which will figure far more prominently 
during the next twelve months. The ore reserves of these 
undertakings are so vast, their copper contents so high, 
that it is quite unreasonable to suppose they will be content 
for any length of time to run at other than full capacity, 
a factor which will be of prime importance in the determina- 
tion of copper prices during the next few years. With 
copper selling but fractionally over six cents, a number of 
producers undoubtedly find themselves faced with a choice 
of two evils—i.e., to continue to produce at a loss, or to 
close down their properties and incur loss in maintaining 
plant and equipment. The fact is that, with prices lower 
than was considered possible only a year ago by any but a 
very few, none of the larger properties have closed down, 
and even of the smaller mines a surprisingly large per- 
centage have continued in operation. 

The point deserves attention, because the importance of 
the cost of production in determining the selling price is 
far too commonly overstressed. For, as we have pointed 
out above, not only is the cost. of production a changeable 
factor and difficult to determine, but even where the 
absolute minimum of such cost is reached and exceeded by a 
large portion of the total production, it by no means follows 
that the selling price may not be forced to an appreciable 
extent below that minimum for some time. 

The price movements of copper during the past year in 
the main represent the hopeless struggle of the American 
Export Association to stave off the inevitable.—Messrs. 
Brandeis, Goldschmidt and Company. 


LEAD. 


The market for lead declined steadily during the past 
year in the face of ever falling trade with occasional short- 
lived recoveries. Statistically, the position has naturally 
deteriorated both in America and Europe. It is remarkable 
in some respects that in spite of such low prices as have 
ruled during the year, the production of lead has kept up as 
well as it has, especially having regard to the low price of 
silver, which has usually been an important source of 
additional revenue to a great many lead mines. 

Certainly some mines were forced out of operation by the 
low prices ruling, but, on the other hand, it is noteworthy 
that in spite of all adverse circumstances, a large new pro- 
ducer has reached the stage of providing actual supplies. 
We refer to the Mount Isa Company, which came into 
effective production in 1931. Naturally this mine—like the 
other Australian producers—was helped by the additional 
revenue received from exchange premiums due to the fall in 
the Australian £. The Mount Isa Company is producing 
now at the rate of 3,000 tons per month, and hopes before 
long to achieve a production of 6,000 tons per month, so 
that this mine will form a not inconsiderable factor in the 
world’s future production of lead. The older Australian 
Mines at Broken Hill also contributed a fair production of 
lead again, although there was a reduction in quantity 
owing to the low metal prices. 

There is little doubt that but for the action of the lead 
pool in effecting a 15 per cent. curtailment from May Ist, 
the production of lead would have been greater than it was. 
The arrangements are applied as to groups, the Broken Hill 
Mines and Burma Mines forming one group. The latter, 
apparently, decided that with falling prices it would not be 
able to curtail, as its operations would thereby become un- 
profitable. The whole curtailment of this group, therefore, 
had to be shouldered by the Broken Hill Mines, which other- 
wise would have contributed considerably more to the 
world’s supplies. It is really surprising, having regard to 
the tremendous fall in values, how large the actual and 
potential production of lead remains, but it is perhaps more 
surprising in all the circumstances to note the rate at which 
consumption has continued. Whilst it is probably true, that 
during the greater part of the year buyers were somewhat 
shy and sellers predominated, there has, nevertheless, in 
our opinion, not been any excessive increase in the stocks 
of unsold lead in Europe. These are, of course, a little 
difficult to determine, because a good deal of lead may be 
stored in private wharves and warehouses, but the fact 
remains that in a very difficult year consumption does not 
appear to have suffered so much as had been expected. 
Russia has been a buyer on and off during the whole of the 


period, and has taken quite large quantities, whilst latterly 
the Far East has appeared as a considerable buyer. 

On January 1, 1931, the price of lead stood at £15 {or 
January shipment and £14 15s. for April shipment, and at 
the beginning of the year the Syndicate made strenuoys 
efforts to maintain the price level, which they considered 
to be low enough. A different and, we think, better policy 
was, however, soon adopted, and apparently it was decided 
to let the metal find its own level. Our opinions on this 
subject are well known, and we would only like to repeat 
here that, in our view, had the Lead Producers’ Syndicate 
not followed the aforesaid sound policy, the price of lead 
would probably have been lower to-day than it is, and the 
market in far worse shape. 

The price fall to £12 lds. February shipment, and 
£12 16s. 3d. May shipment, during the first week of 
February, 1931, subsequently recovering substantially to 
over £14 per ton towards the end of February. Under weak 
advices from America and a general slackening in demand, 
the price fell away again, and on rumours of the dissolution 
of the lead pool there was a sharp recession at the end of 
March to £12 2s. 6d. March shipment, and £12 6s. 3d. June 
shipment. The lead pool was then reconstituted and the 
announcement of a reduction of output caused a temporary 
rise. By September 19th the price had dropped back to 
£10 13s. 9d. September shipment, and £10 15s. December 
shipment. The abandonment of the gold standard by Great 
Britain in the third week of September caused a sharp rise 
in the price of lead in common with that of most other 
imported commodities, and the quotation jumped to £15 10s, 
for September shipment, which was the highest price of the 
year. The advance, however, had been overdone, and with 
a renewed slackening of the demand the price quickly fell 
back again to around £13 per ton. A slight recovery then 
took place, and from this point onwards until the end of the 
year the price remained around £14 10s. per ton, the closing 
quotation on December 31st being £15 7s. 6d. per ton. 

The world’s production of lead, shown in thousands of 
long tons, is as follows :— 


AMERICAN BuREAU OF METAL STATISTICS. 


135 214 


1,726 1,638 — 1,393 


* Our estimate. 


In the United States, where the market is practically an 
independent one owing to the high protective tariff, a con- 
tinual increase in stocks was registered, and, barring one 
or two temporary recoveries, the price moved uniformly 
downwards. The stocks, which at the beginning of the year 
stood at about 90,000 short tons, increased progressively, 
until at the end of June they totalled 142,370 short tons. 
A temporary improvement in the position took place during 
the next few months, but subsequently the stocks increased 
again, and at the end of December reached the biggest 
total of 144,000 short tons. The outlook for this metal, 
as for everything else, is very obscure.—Messrs. Brandeis, 
Goldschmidt and Company. 


SPELTER. 


This is the one market for non-ferrous metals which for 4 
good part of the time was free from the manipulation of 
cartels or other influences of a similar nature, and here 
again we are of the opinion that even when it was attempted, 
no beneficial result accrued through interference with 
natural laws of supply and demand. As was only to be 
expected in the conditions prevailing, the price of this metal 
suffered a very heavy fall, and touched a price which is the 
lowest ever recorded. The year had opened with spelter at 
£13 15s., in itself already a low figure for this metal, but 4 
further steady decline ensued, and by the beginning of June 
the price had fallen below £10 per ton, the quotation om 
June 5th standing at £9 18s. 9d. for June shipment. 

The price did not long remain as low as this, and by the 
end of June the quotation again stood at £12 17s. 6d. June 
shipment and £13 8s. 9d. September shipment. In July 
there were indications that producers were attempting 
form a zinc cartel to regulate output, upon which the price 
jumped to £13 3s. 9d. July shipment and £13 16s. 3d. 
October shipment (gold prices). This, however, could no 
be maintained because the one thing necessary to cause and 
sustain rising values, viz., increased consumption, Wa 
lacking. The market declined again, and on August 14th 
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in 1930. 


The following table shows the world production of spelter 
during recent years: 
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the quotation was down to £11 3s. 9d. August shipment 
and £11 16s. 3d. November shipment. 

America is an independent unit as regards spelter, and 
here there was also a great fall in price, the quotation 
falling from 4.15 cents per lb. on January 2, 1931, to 3.15 
cents per lb. on December 31, 1931. 
wen from the adjoining table, the lower values obtainable 
had the effect of reducing output. 
in operation fell steadily, and we estimate the production 
in 1931 at 274,000 tons, compared with about 450,000 tons 


Naturally, as will be 


The number of retorts 


Wortp’s SPELTER PRODUCTION IN THOUSANDS OF TONS. 
(In Tons of 2,240 Ibs. ) 


gium 
United Kingdom ............ 





Germany, Poland and Silesia .... 


Scandinavia .......-.seeeeeeee 
France 





Belgium shows a marked falling off, the production in 
1930 having been 181,000 tons, whilst we estimate that in 
1931 not more than 137,000 tons were produced there. 
Custom smelters everywhere are no doubt finding it more 
dificult to obtain supplies of ore, as there has been an in- 
creasing tendency of late years for mines to treat their ores 
locally in order to save heavy freight charges and costs in 
sending the ores long distances to be treated. This is a 
tendency which will, no doubt, become intensified by the 


lower prices ruling. 


Stocks of spelter do not seem to have shown any great 
increase except on the Continent. 
stocks so far as they can be estimated, or are available, are 


as follows :— 
December 31, 1931 


551 570 

49 49 

19 19 

205 197 

55 55 

278 255 256 
ll 12 

67 95 90 
24 26 26 
73 13 

24 64 17 


981 1,403 1,424 


* Estimated. 


December 31, 1930 ......... 


December 31, 1931 


December 31, 1930 ......... 
December 31, 1931 ......... 
December 31, 1930 ......... 





The 


RE siiiiscancamnnsxeees 
Continent of Europe 
Continent of Europe 


A copy of the booklet is obtainable at 
any of the 2,100 branches of the Bank 


HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 


Affliations : Belfast Banking Co. Ltd., Northern Ireland ; The Clydesdale Bank 
Ltd. and North of Scotland Bank Ltd., Scotland; Midland Bank Executor 
and Trustee Co. Ltd. 


1928. 1929. 


1930. 


450 


2 
1 
115,000 


1,100 tons. 
1, 


184,000 |. 
94,000 |, 


The actual figures of 


MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 
MX 


“The Service of the Midland Bank’’ 


first customer of the Midland Bank could 
never have foreseen the breadth and variety of the 
facilities available to his countless successors. It 
is the aim of the booklet bearing the above title 
to describe some of the services which the Bank 
now offers to actual and potential customers. 
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This table does not take into account any stocks of sheet 
metal, oxide of zinc, etc., which may be on hand. There is 
an increasing tendency for zinc-producing concerns, where- 
ever possible, to take their operations a step further and 
turn out semi-manufactured products, in order to be able 
to get the advantage of the profit made in this way as a 
set-off against losses which they may make and, we believe, 
in many cases are making on the production of spelter itself. 
There is, of course, a considerable set-back in both produc- 
tion and consumption compared with the record years 1928 
and 1929, when the production totalled over 1,400,000 tons, 
as against 1,081,000 tons in 1931. 

Just before Great Britain went off the gold standard the 
price of spelter on the London Metal Exchange was £10 10s., 
but following thereon the price jumped to over £14 per ton. 
Of course the movement—owing to the concentration of buy- 
ing at one particular moment—was, as is usually the case, 
overdone; the price could not be maintained owing to the 
lack of real demand, and a sharp set-back occurred. Subse- 
quently, towards the end of the year, further steps in the 
direction of restriction of output were being considered, 
which kept the market steady to firm. 

The quotation on December 31st was £14 6s. 3d. December 
shipment and £14 15s. March shipment. This would be the 
equivalent of about £10 gold, which we regard as a very low 
price for this metal. As in the case of lead, the production 
of spelter in certain cases, for instance, Australia, was helped 
by a depreciated currency, whereby producers received a 
premium in their own money of 30 per cent., without 
any corresponding increase in their costs. Australian pro- 
duction during 1931, we estimate, amounted to about 74,000 
tons, compared with 55,000 tons in the previous year, and 
49,000 tons in the three years before that. All metals are 
low in price, but spelter, we think, is now—reckoned in 
terms of gold—decidedly below its intrinsic value. Even 
allowing for all the cheapening of the average production 
costs, through the increased recovery of zinc as a by-product 
in lead production, and taking into account all other factors, 
we still arrive at the conclusion that the ruling price on a 
gold basis of about £10 per ton is extremely low. The 
previous lowest, according to the records before us, was 
£13 5s. in 1885, and the average from 1881 up to the period 
immediately preceding the war was well over £20 per ton.— 
Messrs. Brandeis, Goldschmidt and Company. 
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TIN. 


This metal has been the subject of continuous manipula- 
tion aimed at price maintenance. The attempts to maintain 
prices were made by two methods. The first was the so-called 
quota system, to which all the producing countries consented 
to adhere. The Dutch East Indies, Bolivia, Nigeria and 
the Federated Malay States were all included in the scheme, 
and under its provisions each of these producing countries 
was to control the export of tin, and was not allowed to ship 
more than an agreed quantity so long as the price was below 
a certain figure. The scheme provided that a basic world 
output should be agreed upon of 145,000 long tons a year, 
with allotments to the participating countries as follows : — 

Malay States 53,850 tons. 
Bolivia 4,260 


Dutch East Indies 
Nigeria 


and any alterations which might be agreed upon in regard 
to the basic tonnage were to be apportioned in the same ratio. 
Each Government undertook to allot its quota amongst its 
own producers and to control exports. Meantime, there had 
been carried over from the previous year a large tonnage 
of tin, the amount of which had been variously estimated, 
but which it was impossible exactly to determine, as without 
doubt it included large quantities of unsold tin shipped to 
the United States, which entirely disappeared from any 
published statistics. Some people had already put the figure 
as high as 20,000 tons at the end of 1930, and probably the 
quantity was increased during the past year. Various 
interested parties were then concerned in holding these 
stocks, and in July, 1931, an International Tin Pool was 
formed to take up and finance the world’s excess tin produc- 
tion. How much this included of the stocks already existing 
it is difficult to say, but additional purchases were made, 
and it seems to us highly probable that the total amount of 
tin thus kept off the market may easily be a good deal in 
excess of the aforementioned figure of 20,000 tons. In spite 
of a further reduction in output, undertaken by the Tin Pro- 
ducers’ Association, the available tin still proved in excess 
of the world’s requirements, which steadily diminished, as 
the following figures disclose :— 


Supplies. 
118,000 tons. 
142,000 ,, 
145,000 , 


Deliveries. 
109,000 tons. 
128,000 ,, 

141,000 |, 

The stocks in the United Kingdom compare as follows :— 
December 31, 1931, 31,000 tons; December 31, 1930, 22,000 
tons, and December 31, 1929, 12,000 tons. 


With the many rumours of different measures which were 
proposed, and the actual steps which were taken to control 
the market, it is not surprising that considerable fluctuations 
were witnessed. The year opened with tin on the London 
Metal Exchange quoted at £116 10s. to £116 12s. 6d ‘‘ cash,”’ 
from which level the price sagged a few pounds per ton and 
then rose quickly in February to over £124 per ton three 
months on the rumoured agreement between the tin pro- 
ducers. The price could not be maintained, and by the 
beginning of May was back again to £99 15s. ‘‘ cash,’’ which 
was the lowest point touched. The year closed with quota- 
tions in London at £141 2s. 6d. ‘‘ cash.’’ It should be noted 
that £140 per ton, with the depreciation that has taken 
place in sterling, still represents a gold value of less than 
£100 per ton. This may be considered a reasonable figure, 
and it would apear highly probable that, but for the inter- 
ference of the Tin Producers’ Association and the Tin Pool 
the price might have gone lower.—Messrs. Brandeis, 
Goldschmidt and Company. 


Tinplate.—At no time during the past year have the 
works been running to anything like full capacity, and 60 
per cent. would appear to be an outside average of the 
year’s working. 1931 has been a year of constant changes 
and difficulties, which have overwhelmed many firms, old 
and new. One of the chief difficulties has been in connec- 
tion with the international exchanges and the sending of 
remittances from abroad. This is now so hedged round with 
restrictions in various countries as to severely limit, if not 
prohibit, mutual trading relations for the time being. 
The can-making industry is receiving particular atten- 
tion in this country, and although the financial results 
are not invariably of the best, a considerable addition has 
been made during the year to its productive capacity. This 
is to cater specially for the canners of fruit, etc., the 
number of whose factories in this country is reported to 
have increased from five to forty in two years. The home 
demand for tinplates has probably shown less shrinkage than 
the export, owing to the expansion of the home canning 
industry, as mentioned above, but unfortunately this must 
to some extent prejudice the export demand, if it means a 
smaller import of canned goods. One of the notable events 
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during the year was the collapse of the ‘‘ pool ’? among the 
tinplate makers. It has lasted rather more than two years 
and was the successor of two or three other schemes during 
the last decade. The pact between the American and Britis, 
makers as to sharing the world’s export trade was due to 
expire on September 30th, and negotiations for a renewal 
were to begin several months earlier. These were unsucceg. 
ful, however, and it was announced in October that the 
agreement had been allowed to lapse. 


Prices.—Starting the year at 15s. 3d., it was not long 
before the insufficiency of business compelled a reduction 
to 15s. in February. Strenuous efforts were made to main. 
tain this price, which was said to be getting near cost, and 
it was not till April that a series of concessions began, fail. 
ing the improved demand which was eagerly anticipated, 
The approaching abandonment of the ‘ pool”? (which 
actually occurred in June) emphasised the weakness of the 
position, and after it became a ‘‘ fait accompli ’’ the down. 
ward process continued till in the middle of September 
12s. 9d. was touched. Then came the British departure from 
the gold standard, which threw so much into the melting 
pot, and for the time being the trade did not know exactly 
where it stood. Up to 14s. was quoted for stock plates and 
14s. 6d. for plates to be made; but in November things 
were back at 13s. 6d., rising in December to about 14s, 
and closing with a tendency to a higher level. 


Bars.—There has been very little fluctuation in the price 
of British bars during the year. It began at £5 and it 
finished at £5—subject in the latter case to a rebate of 5s. 
per ton under certain conditions. In the hope of attracting 
further business the price was reduced at the beginning of 
June to £4 12s. 6d., and so continued till towards the end of 
September, when it was put up to £5 upon the abandon. 
ment of the gold standard. Even the lower price, however, 
was still much higher than that of the Continental bar, 
which has continued to arrive in large quantities, and has 
in consequence been the subject of one or two deputations to 
the President of the Board of Trade. The imports of sheet 
and tinplate bars during the year show a large increase, and 
for the ‘ast three years have been as follows : —1929, 418,838 
tons; 1930, 526,956 tons; 1931, 727,918 tons.—Messrs. Sim 
and Coventry. 


VI.—SHIPBUILDING AND SHIPPING. 
SHIPBUILDING. 


Output (Gross Tons, 000’s omitted). Price of a 
_———___—________________| New, Ready Unemp.oy- 
5 7,500 Ton ment. 
Under | Launched. Cargo 


Commenced. Construction 


Steamer.{ 


(Thou. £) § 
61:8 
53-2 
55-1 
63-3 
59-0 


60-0 


1930. | 1931. | 1930. | 1931 


ass. 
BSBse 
wonw 


§2°5 |41-3 


50-0 


SVseesee 


\2 


48-7 [37-5 


BR 


517§| 1,479 | 467 | 51-85| 39-4}\] 32-8 | 55°5 


ee __ a 


§ Average for four quarters. || Average. 


2385] 50$ |1,2585 
3 According to “ Fairplay.” 


The figures contained in the annual summary of the mer- 
cantile shipbuilding of the world in 1931, recently issued 
by Lloyd’s Register, complete the story of the deep depree 
sion whose steady growth has been the main feature of the 
industry throughout the past year. In 1931 the output of 
British yards amounted to 502,487 tons, comprising 
steamers of 269,954 tons, 37 motor ships of 227,910 toms 
and 13 barges of 4,623 tons. The aggregate production figut 
represents a decrease of 976,076 tons as compared with that 
of 1930, and is the lowest recorded since 1888, when Lloyd's 
Register was first issued. The world output in 1931 amount 
to 1,617,115 tons—a decline of 1,272,357 tons as compar 
with 1930—and is the lowest recorded since 1909, with the 
single exception of the war year 1915. In the following table 
we show the tonnage output of Great Britain and of forelg® 
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countries during the past three years, together with the 
average figure for 1909-13, 1922-25 and 1926-29 : — 


TonnaGs OUTPUT. 


_——— 


Tons launched. Output as Percentage 
(000’s omitted ) British of 1909-1 
Period. Per- 
centage. 
U.K. | Abroad.| World. British. | Foreign.| World. 











967 2,489 61 100 100 100 





1,087 2,137 49 69 112 86 
1,208 1,155 2,363 51 19 119 95 
1,52 1,270 2,793 54-5} 100 131 108 
930 1,411 2,889 51 97 146 116 
502 1,115 1,617 31 33 115 65 
—_————— 


The most disquieting feature revealed by the above table 
is the recent progressive decline in the British percentage of 
total world production. In 1931, when foreign output still 
remained at 15 per cent. above the pre-war level, that of 
British yards had fallen to one-third of that figure. In this 
connection, however, it should be borne in mind that the 
shipbuilding industries in those countries in which subsidies 
are operative have not yet felt the full effects of the slump. 
In British yards, although the depression in general ship- 
building started in the autumn of 1929, the placing of con- 
tracts for tanker tonnage maintained the figure of ‘‘ com- 
mencements ’’ at a comparatively satisfactory level until the 
second quarter of 1930, following which the decline was 
progressively intensified, and in the fourth quarter of that 
year work begun in the United Kingdom amounted to only 
132,000 tons, as compared with 289,000 tons begun abroad. 
By the June quarter of 1931 the figure had fallen to 23,000 
tons, but rose to39,000 tons in the third quarter and to 105,000 
tons in the last quarter of the year. It is too early yet to 
regard this slight improvement as an indication of any real 
recovery, as the contracts placed are in the majority of 
cases for small vessels chiefly for replacement purposes. The 
following table of launchings in various foreign countries 
shows that in most cases the output of 1931, although below 
that of 1930, was still well above the level of 1927 : — 
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TonnaGE LauNCHED ABROaD (Thousand Tons). 





1929. 1930. 1931 

lll 137 126 

82 101 103 

249 246 104 

187 153 120 

71 88 165 

164 151 84 

107 132 113 

U.S.A. (coast) “ 995 124 101 214 202 





But although subsidised contracts continued to be placed 
long after British shipowners had ceased to order new 
tonnage, it is evident from the following figures of work in 
hand that the depression has now reached a point at which 
even foreign shipbuilders can expect little but complete 
stagnation :— 


WorkK 1n Hanp DecemsBer 31. 
(Thousand Tons.) 





1925. 1927. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
United Kingdom ............+++ 885 1,580 1,560 909 401 
German 234 472 253 218 104 
310 183 78 180 178 
167 115 167 174 164 
109 175 232 160 68 
eS eee 61 98 105 108 52 
TOPANn ......0000. on 52 69 184 86 53 
Sweden ..... oe 55 101 98 146 95 
WBA. ecccecee - 105 97 179 232 208 
World total 2,069 3,119 3,111 2,326 1,404 





Work begun in foreign yards in the first quarter of 1931 
amounted to 209,000 tons, but after a slight increase during 
the second quarter contracts fell off, and by the December 
quarter ‘‘ commencements ”’ totalled only 120,000 tons. 


SHIPPING. 


This year the world economic crisis passed into a new 
stage and the desperate attempts made during the autumn 
months by three-quarters of the world’s trading nations to 
maintain the stability of their currencies took a form which 
was calculated to paralyse world commerce. 

A remarkable feature of the depression so far as Great 
Britain is concerned has been the country’s continued ability 
to pay for a surprisingly large volume of imports, particu- 
larly of foodstuffs. This inelasticity of Great Britain’s 


import demand has been a matter for tempered satisfaction 
to shipowners, although trade between foreign countries 
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forms such a large factor in the employment of the British 
shipping industry that the maintenance merely of British 
imports is by no means sufficient to offset shrinkage of 
international trade elsewhere. There is depressing evidence 
of ‘‘ frozen’’ commerce in the returns, published quarterly 
by the Chamber of Shipping, of laid-up tonnage in the 
principal ports of Great Britain and Ireland. 


Thousand tons net. 


Average 
Laid up on :— 1926-29 1930. 1931. 1932. 
January 1 ...... 368 353 1,331 1,630 
|) EEE 300 892 1,557 one 
SEE. I sepecusnced 539 919 1,694 
October 1 ...... 331 885 1,708 


It will be seen that after the first onset of the crisis in 
1930 there was a period of relative stability between the 
beginning of April and the end of September in that year, 
after which a ‘‘ second round ’’ of depression quickly raised 
the figure of idle tonnage to over 1} million tons net. More- 
over, the foregoing figures are not comprehensive ; including 
vessels laid up in minor British ports, to which the Chamber 
of Shipping has this year extended the scope of its returns, 
the idle tonnage at the beginning of October, 1931, 
amounted to no less than 2,089,443 tons net, or a dead- 
weight carrying capacity of approximately five million tons. 

In view of these enormous withdrawals of tonnage from 
active commission, it is not surprising that the Board of 
Trade statistics of tonnage entered and cleared with cargoes 
at British ports should show a heavy decline in 1931, as 
compared with the previous year. In the comparative 
summary which follows, trade with the Irish Free State is 
eliminated. 


ENTRANCES AND CLEARANCES. 


Monthly Average. 

Tons net entered (in thousands)— 1929. 1930. 1931 
RL din tiinieiueebnasscuenedk ,121 3,111 2,895 
TEED. cnenensnnnnnccensnnesnenses 1,824 1,904 1,832 

Sie wee eueciiall 4,945 5,015 4,727 
Percentage British ......... 63-1 62-6 61-2 
Tons net cleared (in thousands)— 
i cinicpenianicmdinneisntiniininseitits 3,427 3,185 2,819 
IE sions cai tsaceosumesvsaber , 1,935 1,679 
yee 5,370 5,120 4,498 
Percentage British ......... 63-8 62:2 63-1 


Entrances, it will be observed, fell in 1931 by 5.2 and 


clearances by 11.2 per cent. ; but, though the traffic on which 
it is 


the returns are based is that of ships ‘“‘ with cargoes,”’ 
impossible to say whether the fluctuations in the volume of 
goods shipped and discharged correspond to changes in the 
tonnage volume, since no differentiation is made between 
whole and part cargoes. The only grain of satisfaction to 
be derived from the foregoing table is that in the case of 
clearances ‘‘ with cargoes,’’ the percentage of British ton- 
nage recovered from the fall recorded in 1930. 

Since the trend of shipping freights in any period is the 
resultant of two variables, volume of trade and supply of 
tonnage, the picture of 1931 may perhaps be completed by a 
brief reference to the second of these two factors before the 
history of the freight market itself is chronicled. Though 
the economic crisis which began in the autumn of 1929, 
and still lies heavily upon the world, was bound in any case 
to throw out of commission a large number of vessels which 
had managed to find employment in the relatively easier 
years of 1924-28, the enormous volume of tonnage now idle 
is attributable in part to the heavy launchings of new 
tonnage which, as shown in the following table, took place 
on a growing scale between 1929-30 :— 


Wortp LAUNCHING or TONNAGE. 
(000’s omitted.) 


Period. Tons Gross 
DIED Wider cetstavenssctvccsctes 2,489 
ES TIED wanssocnivcesvcsccscsccoones 2,137 
Ty sshebesssaquabpnpuedsbdstiakesntnabondecs 2,699 
i - Shain ismeTT 2,793 
ED’ . cidepetebebusschadetreskseuswesinneners 2,889 
SEE ~ Bebiensebecrdonsetbasweeeetecesscasixves 1,617 


Allowing for the proportion of the large pre-crisis con- 
tracts which represent an increment of tanker tonnage, it 
is clear that building between 1927-30 was on a scale 
calculated to leave the world’s mercantile marine in a 
position very vulnerable to the onset of a major depression ; 
for the gross addition to the supply of carrying space was 
by no means offset by breaking up of older vessels, and in 
the summer of 1931 the aggregate merchant tonnage in the 
world of all kinds reached, at 70 million tons, the highest 
level of all time. With the volume of sea-borne cargoes 
drastically reduced, there was thus no option for shipowners 
but to withdraw vessels from service on a gigantic scale 
unless freights were to fall to a level hopelessly below the 
figure sufficient to cover running costs.—Based on an article 
by Mr Aylmer Vallance in Lloyd’s List Annual Review. 
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Tonnage engaged in 
British Overseas Trade. oes Unemployment, 
Freight —— 
Entered Cleared sane 100 Shipping | Dock 
3= le ?p > & 
(With Cargo). | (With Cargo). K » | Gertie Services” 











‘Thousand Tons| Thousand Tons. % % 


oni 49,064 67,820 100 = . 

sama 55.370 65,293 113-44 19-5 25-6 

ame 55,513 62,311 102-22 20-6 30-0 
64,141 46,977 109-68 * 20-5 30-0 
60,599 63,500 109-64 16-0 24-3 
60 64,444 98-8 16-2 0-5 
62,701 68,680 96-8 17: 30:7 














ove 4,689) 81-2) 81-2) 21-1] 4-7] 32-0) 40-4 
February 4,270 | 4,009 | 4,956 | 4,230) 76-5) 81-9) 21-8) 34-1) 33-5) 41-6 
March ... | 4,8 4,782 | 5,341 1664) 75-5) 81-3) 23-1) 34-4) 36-1) 41-9 
April ...... 4,979 | 4,592 | 5,259 | 4,655) 77-1) 80-8) 23-5) 34-3| 36-0) 41-1 
May ...... 5,788 | 5,106 | 5,981 | 5,939) 76-1) 81-8) 22-9/ 32-8 | 37-1) 41-6 
June ...... 5,812 | 5,586 §,072) 75-7) 78-1) 21-5) 29-6 | 34-5] 39.2 
July ...... 6,046 | 5,644 | 5,714 396} 78-1) 75-0) 24-1) 31-5) 34-7! 39-4 
August ... | 5,639 | 5,680 | 5,889 | 5,018) 82-6] 74-4) 23-6/ 31-4/ 35-7| 39:5 
September | 5,894 8 | 5,963 | 5,026) 83-6) 74-7) 24-2) 32-5) 36-0) 38-7 

«+ | 5,569 | 5,218 | 5,814 | 5,377) 81-7) 81-7) 29-0) 35-3) 37-3] 39-4 
November | 4,961 | 4,984 | 5,107 »599} 79-3} 82-3) 32-1) 35-0) 37-4] 37-3 
December | 5,124 | 4,°62 | 4,888 | 4,600) 81-5) 82-0) 33-0) 34-7 | 35-2] 35-4 

396 


© This figure, being based, in 
coal 


level, is not comparable with the figures for preceding years. 


part, on averages for May to November, when ne 
freights were obtainable, and homeward freights consequently at an abnormal 

















ENGINEERING. 
Unemployment, 
United Exports of 
Kingdom. Machinery General Electrical Marine 
Engineering. . 
Tons % % 
ed 689,389 = = % 
OI ieee 463,648 15-2 5-5 16-9 
ine 515,896 12-6 5-5 20-9 
1926 «-cccccececeres 476,789 15-7 1:7 26-9 
eect 512,156 10-4 5-2 15-8 
Navman 1 9-9 4-9 13-5 
ere 562,472 9-7 4:5 10-4 














32,867 | 11-7 | 24-9] 5-2 13-9 | 10-8 | 33:8 
27,876 | 12-7 | 26-0 | 5-7 14-6 | 11-2 } 36-1 
28,438 | 13-8 | 26-6 | 6:0 15-2 | 11-8 | 388 
27,518 | 14-7 | 26-8 | 6-6 14-9 | 12-8 | 41-7 
29,082 | 14-9 | 27-4 | 7:1 14-7 | 13-8 | 42:5 
24,804 | 15-7 | 28-4] 17-4 14-3 | 15-2 | 47°6 
26,373 | 16-7 | 29-1] 17-9 14-3 | 15-6 | 47°5 
22,032 | 18-3 | 29-1] 8-5 14-5 | 18-8 | 48-0 
10 19-8 | 30-1] 93 15-0 | 22-4 | 49°3 
27,354 | 21-5 | 28-9 | 10-1 14-9 | 26-2 | 49-7 
27,518 | 22-3 | 27-6 | 11-4 14-9 | 27-9 | 50-0 
29,462 | 24-7 | 26-8] 11-1 15-1 | 32-3 | 51:3 
481,345 | 328,358 | 17-2 | 27-6 | 8-0 14-7 | 18-2 | 44-7 





General Enginecering.—Trading conditions have been ex- 
traordinarily difficult in the heavy sections. Some firms 
experienced an increased home demand for machinery during 
the last two months, but this was offset by a decreased de 
mand from foreign manufacturers, who normally produce 
largely for the British market. The locomotive and aircraft 
industries also are feeling the depression acutely. The state 
of the machine tool trade is still poor Textile engineering 
has profited recently from the fall in sterling, but national 
economy has further reduced activity in the structural 
section. There has been little activity in the agricultural 
machine trade. 


Electrical Engineering.—Though depressed, this industry 
has suffered somewhat less than many others. The increase 
in electricity consumption continued, and the work of the 
Central Electricity Board went steadily ahead. Standardi- 
sation of frequency provided much work for the motor sec 
tion in certain districts. The equipping of textile mills with 
electric power proceeded actively. There has also been 4 
rapid development of the electric welding industry. The 
following is an index of activity in the electrical industry of 
Great Britain, and is copyright by the Economic and Statis 
tical Department of the British Electrical and Allied 
Manufacturers’ Association :— 





(1920 = 100.) 

1930. Home. Export. Total. 1931, Home. Export. Total. 
January............ 68 220 107 January ...... 69 150 §8690 
February ......... 69 240 112 February ...... 66 123 +78 
March .........+.. 71 236 «113 March ......... 62 126 = 74 
DR tedidcatnaiis 72 214 108 PEE ss savavaones 60 130 = 76 

ay ... 70 209 105 May 63 137-79 
June ... 59 212 98 June 65 128 «= 78 
July ... 55 232 ©1000 July £2 142 80 
August 63 245 109 August 51 132 70 
September 221 103 September...... 47 130 ~=««67 
October ............ 64 181 94 October......... 48 11962 
November ......... 61 171 89 November...... 53 11965 
December ......... 59 
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Orders received were beginning to show an improvement 
by December. The following average figures of electricity 
production are based on the index numbers which are regu- 
larly published in the monthly supplement to the 
Economist : — 


INDEX OF PRODUCTION OF ELECTRICITY.* 
(Monthly average, 1923-24 = 100.) 
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1926 119 100 138 162 134 120 
1927 146 143 158 210 163 139 
1928 156 150 177 237 190 147 
1929 . 171 164 211 260 196 160 
1930 . 167 152 216 235 215 156 
1931 . 165 145 231 209 228 171 





* Prepared by the economic and statistical department of the British 
Electrical and Allied Manufacturers’ Association. 


There was a very marked increase during the last two 
months of the year. 


Motor Vehicle Manufacture.—Reduced purchasing power, 
both at home and abroad, reacted very unfavourably upon 
the motor industry. The tendency to transfer to cheaper 
makes led to an increased concentration of orders in the 
principal manufacturing centres. Foreign competition was 
less effective in the home market. This country’s share in 
the greatly diminished export trade was reduced by the 
instability of sterling, but British manufacturers made head- 
way with the development of markets in South Africa, Japan 
and China. Total exports of cars were 17,104, valued at 
£2,644,409, compared with 19,226 and £3,373,255 in 1930. 
The expansion of the previous year in the overseas demand 
for commercial vehicles did not continue. Both the home 
and foreign demand for motor bicycles was greatly dimin- 
ished, and motor cycles and tricars exported amounted to 
only 23,247, against 42,631 in 1930. 


BUILDING TRADES. 


The percentage of unemployed increased to 23.3, against 
17.3 in 1930. A further reduction in wages of 4d. per hour 
in all trades was effected in February under the existing 
agreement. There was a diminution in housing activity dur- 
ing the early part of the year, and later general building 
schemes were also held up. The trade has suffered severely 
from the necessity for economy on the part of the local 
authorities. No important changes in the prices of building 
materials have taken place during the year. In July, the 
1931 form of contract, which clearly defines the obligations 
of the contractor, came into force, superseding all previous 
forms. 





VII.—TEXTILES. 
THE COTTON TRADE. 








1913 | 19,167 1-27 1-73 
1924 | 15,777 16-87 13-7 
1925 | 18,912 12-72 8-3 
1926 | 17,371 9-30 18-0 
1927 | 15,483 9-38 9-0 
1928 | 15,076 10-95 12-0 
1929 | 15,398 10-33 13-2 
Jan. | 1,720) 1,113 . 
Feb. | 1,247| 734 8-56 
Mar. | 914) 1,023 8-30 
April} 758} 708] 11- 8-73 
May | 1,019) 685) 12- 8-61 
Jane | 626! 746) 10- 7-87 
Jaly | 410| 543) 10- 7-60 
Aug.| 490) 622) 10-2) 11- 3-8) 6-88 
Rept.| 574) 431] 9-1] -9-0) 142-7) 128-5) 6-29 
Oot. | 1,066] 583) 11-7) 12-8 150-3] 143-1] 5-85 
Mov. | 1,364) 1,700] 11-0 11-8) 130-3) 126-0) 6-00 

. |1,913/ 2.007} 11-7) 14-9) 130-2| 149-7) 5-46 | 
Total|12101 10895|186-7]153-5 2406-7]1716-2) 7-46 5-08)57-1'38 4)51 28)32 2 

i ' 











® Million linear yards. + Beginning of each month. a End of year. 
t Trade Union figure; other figures are Unemployment Insurance returns. 
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During the last three months of 1931 there was an jm. 
provement in the amount of business done in the Lancashire 
cotton industry, but taking the year as a whole it was 
another period of depression and unsatisfactory trade. The 
revival of demand which began in September was almost 
entirely due to this country’s departure from the gold 
standard, the consequent advance in raw cotton prices and 
the rise in the value of silver. 

' On January 2, 1931, the quotation for middling American 
cotton on the spot in Liverpool was 5.33d. per lb. By 
February 25th there was a rise to 6.29d., the highest point 

of the year. At the end of March the quotation was 5.834, 

After a further decline to 4.80d. on May 28th there was a 

recovery to 5.43d. at the end of June. An easier movement 
occurred during July and in August owing to the bi 
estimate of the crop and the price fell on the 20th to 3.60d., 
that being the lowest quotation of the year. By Septem. 
ber 25th there had been a reaction to 5.19d., but a fall to 
4.36d. occurred on October 6th. The figure on Novem. 
ber 30th was 4.95d., and the year closed at 5.39d. According 
to the returns of the International Federation the world 
consumption of American cotton during 1930-31 was 

10,907,000 bales. The carryover at the end of last July 

was estimated at 9,000,000 bales. It is anticipated that the 
current crop will be about 17,000,000 bales. The total 
supplies for the twelve months, therefore, should be about 

26,000,000 bales. There are indications of a larger con- 

sumption of American cotton this season and the amount 
is estimated at 12,500,000 bales. The carryover, therefore, 
at the end of next July should be about 13,500,000 bales, 

or an increase of 4,500,000 bales on the same date in 1931. 

On January 2, 1931, the quotation for fully good fair 

Sakellaridis Egyptian cotton on the spot in Liverpool was 

7.70d., and the price at the end of March was 9.40d. On 

June 30th the quotation was 8.25d., and by September 30th 

there had been a fall to 6.95d., the quotation on Decem- 
ber 3lst being 7.05d. The Egyptian cotton crop for last 

season amounted to 7,552,000 cantars, against 8,447,000 

cantars in the previous year. According to latest advices, 

the Egyptian crop for this season will be about 6,250,000 

cantars. 
The following table gives cotton and yarn prices for the 
year :— 


















































Per Ib. Per Ib Per Ib. Per Ib. 

d. d. d. d. 
5-39 9 9 7°80 
5-64 9 9 8-90 
6-15 9 10} 10-10 
5-62 94 93 8-90 
5-35 9 9 8-30 
4-65 st 9 7-40 
hebennninetion 5-40 8 8-35 
August 5 ......... 4-35 8 8% 6-65 
September 2 3°66 7 & 5-65 
October 7 ......... 4-49 8 9k 7-00 
November 4....... 5-07 9 9 7°55 
December 2 ...... 5-12 9 9 7°30 
December 30 5-4 % 9 7°10 





During the first nine months of 1931 spinners met with 
a very dragging demand and there was a tendency for 
most firms to lose ground. Despite the extensive curtail- 
ment of production the supplies on the market were more 
than equal to the requirements of users. A distinct change 
occurred at the end of September as a result of the sus- 
pension of the gold standard. There was a sharp rise in 
raw material rates and in the following fortnight a very 
big business was done in yarn. Numerous users were 
caught short and had to secure cover, and many manufac- 
turers of cloth bought speculatively. 

Spinners took advantage of this increased activity to put 
up their prices and there was a distinct improvement in 
margins and order lists. In the middle of September the 
production in spinning was from 50 to 55 per cent. of full 
capacity, but by the middle of November the output had 
increased to 80 per cent. of full time. Demand then bega® 
to taper off and during December the sales were much 
smaller. A feature of interest during the year was the big 
buying in yarns for China. This business was of recor 
dimensions. An attempt was made by spinning employers 
to form a convention for regulating production and prices, 
but when a ballot was taken on the proposals the figures 
showed that only 25 per cent. were in favour of the scheme, 
and the committee of the employers decided to take 0° 
further action. 

The trade done in piece goods for export during the yea 
was disappointing, and a further fall in shipments has 
to be recorded. To a greater extent than ever manufac 
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turers felt the competition of other countries. On the 
whole it was a fairly healthy year for makers and distributors 
of goods suitable for home consumption. Until the end of 
the summer curtailment of production in all weaving 
districts was on a large scale and output was less than 
60 per cent. of full capacity. Since then there has been 
more industrial activity with a reduction in unemployment, 
and latterly the output has been about 80 per cent. of full 
time. 

The relation between yarn and cloth prices is indicated 
below :— 




















American tian 36-in Shirtings, 39-in. Shirtings, 
- Yarn. arn, 75 eo 37% yards, 
ning of | 32's Twist. 60's Twist. 19 by 19, 16 by 15, 
Per Lb. Per Lb. 32's and 40's. 8} Ibs. 
1sasisuoi951)i29}.90|190 1929 | 1930 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 
d. a. | d. {| d.j] d.] dv. js. d.js. d.j/s. djs. d.js. d.js. d. 
Jan 153} 133{ 9 | 28 | 234) 16 (28 6/26 6/20 O14 0/13 0/10 1 
Feb 154] 134; 94] 27 | 223] 162/28 0/26 0 |20 4/13 9$/12 9/10 3 
March 16 | 128| 98} 26$| 214) 174/28 14/25 0 20 0/13 10$)/12 43/10 6 
April 16 | 12 94] 27 | 214) 164/28 6 (24 103/20 0/14 0/12 310 3 
May 15 | 12 9 | 25] 22 | 153/27 73/24 6 {19 10)13 43/12 0 10 1 
June... | 15 | 124) 8$) 2 214) 144/27 9 |24 3/19 2/13 44/12 019 7 
July ... | 15 | 11g; 98] 2 20 | 153/27 9|23 3/19 9/13 4$)11 6/911 
Aug. ... | 15} 10k 8$} 26 | 20 | 144|28 0 (23 0118 9/13 6 j1l 43,9 5 
Bept 16) 1 7%| 27 | 19 | 138/28 9 |22 6 {17 6/13 104/11 14) 8 9 
Oct 158} 10 | 82) 2 18 | 16 |28 0/21 9/19 6/13 6 /10 103;9 9 
Nov 143} 10 3 244) 18 | 16 |27 0/21 2/20 0/13 3/|10 9/10 O 
Dec 143] 98] 98) 24 | 173] 15$/26 9 (20 9 /19 7313 0 110 6; 911 
End of 
13} | 3 234] 16 | 153/26 6 |20 0 |19 44/13 0110 1/9 9 
WOOLLEN AND WORSTED TRADES. 
Importe. Exports. Inem. | araoings 
ese ns Price of | “iS | (Ministry of 
United Raw eas Tabour 
Kingdom. , yool* , gures) 
a> Woollen Worsted on am Woollen 
Wool. Tissues. Tissues. Worsted). Trade 
per Week. 





Thvuu. Thou. Sq. | Thou. Sq. 

Centals. Yds. Yds. 8s. 4d. % 8. d. 
1913 21,743 105,884a 62,490a 21 ove ane 
1924 16 164,752 56,832 5 6 6-9 40 10+ 
1925 7,291 130,295 47,206 4 8} 14-6 41 2+ 
1926 8,157 120,832 43,136 3 9 15-9 41 4+ 
1927 8,220 130,914 39,980 311 9-0 41 6+ 
1928 7,793 128,339 42,111 3 10} 11-7 41 Ob+ 
1929 8,139 108,185 47,281 3 24 13-9 40 63+ 








| 1s30| 1931 1930. | 1931. | 1830 1831 1830, 1931. 


19301831 1930. | 1931. 























Jan. | 954 Losa 9,695 6,717] 4,394 3,678|2 2 hh 4 l20-ss1-1s9 03/33 93 
Feb. | 819] 822} 8,882) 5,556) 4,167) 3,033/2 2 |1 7 /21-1/30-0/38 104|34 7 
Mar. | 1,006! 998| 6,95] 4,482| 2.849 2.34612 0 |1 11 |21-9127-2/39 64135 103 
April | "856| 1,316] 5,000! 3,31] 1,986| 1,696|2 O$|1 10 |21-3]25-7/39 84|36 54 
May | 903, 962) 5,3 4| 3,373) 2,626/1,827/2 3 |1 10 |22-3'27-0|37 8 |36 14 
June} 711| 752) 4,807] 3,962/ 1,834) 2,156|2 3 |1 9 |z4-5)33-0/37 98/34 1 
July | 492| 435) 7,231) 5,665! 2,885/3,0552 1 (1 8 /26-1/36-3\38 39/31 53 
Aug. | 390) 195] 7,944) 5,283, 3,055/2,628/2 1/1 8 /26-4/36-9|37 62:31 10} 
Sept.| 256] 291| 6,843) 4,642/ 2,750, 2156/1 11 1 7 |26-4,35-5/37 8$32 9 
. | 292] 284) 6,175) 4,375| 2,536) 2,295/1 10 [1 8 |24-922-038 4 |37 4 
Nov.| 403) 513] 5,245) 4,158! 3,025) 25-117-937 6437 


Dec. 752) 958 


2,193/1 10 |1 11 |25- 6 44 
1 10 |27-7/16-6 36 10236 9 
Total] 7,834| 8,558 


s, 
4,921] 4,817) 2,604) 2,686)1 10 
79,042, SS SEE DUTRE ROTTS 042 8) BOs -5 08 3 is 103 








® Queensland scoured, super combing. ¢ End of year. @ Thousand linear yards. 


THe year opened with the wool market in a state of con- 
fusion owing to the depreciation of the Australian, New 
Zealand and South American exchanges, while the pressure 
of heavy offerings at a time when buyers were in a some- 
what nervous mood caused prices to slump until a good 
average 64’s top could be bought in Bradford at under 20d. 
Before the end of January, however, low prices began to 
attract speculative buyers, and the Australian market 
received useful support from large firms outside the trade 
who used wool as a medium for transferring funds to this 
country. This started an upward movement which con- 
tinued without a check for fully two months. Subsequent 
events proved, however, that there had not been sufficient 
business in fully-manufactured goods, either on home or 
export account, to support the advance, and prices began 
to recede. 

By September, the prices of all qualities had fallen back 
to the low level of January, but after the suspension of the 
gold standard the decline in the value of sterling caused 
a compensatory advance in the price of wool and the upward 
tendency at once stimulated demand in the primary markets 
and in London. The first effect upon machinery activity in 
the West Riding was that fine yarn spinners received large 
orders from the Midlands for hosiery yarns because the 
lower value of the £ gave them a substantial advantage 
over foreign suppliers, and in a very short time the majority 
of them were fully booked up months ahead. The approach 
of the General Election and the anticipated return to power 
of a Government pledged to tariffs on imports, also had 
the effect of diverting a good deal of new business in dress 
goods to British manufacturers. 


After the election, in anticipation of a tariff, Continenta] 
manufacturers greatly accelerated shipments of all kinds of 
light-weight goods into this country. This led to the appli- 
cation of a prohibitive ad valorem duty of 50 per cent. on 
woollen and worsted tissues and other fabrics, under the 
Abnormal Importations Act, and during the three months 
prior to this measure coming into operation about 12 million 
square yards in excess of the average for preceding months 
were imported. In November there was the unique experi- 
ence of imports of woollen and worsted tissues exceeding 
exports. Imports of yarns were not increased to anything 
like the same extent as imports of fully manufactured goods, 
but the 50 per cent. duty was applied at a later date to all 
yarns made wholly or in part of wool. 

In consequence of these developments spinners and manu- 
facturers of all types of women’s wear were exceedingly 
busy at the end of the year. The fine worsted trade in 
men’s wear showed very little expansion, and was nothing 
like so busy as the other sections referred to. In spite of 
the fact that the depreciation of sterling had the effect of 
a bounty on exports the oversea trade in yarns and piece 
goods continued to be very poor, and it was made worse 
than it might otherwise have been by the restrictions 
imposed by certain foreign Governments on payments for 
imported goods. The increase in machinery activity in this 
country was due entirely to the large volume of home trade, 
which could only be accounted for, having regard to the 
heavy imports already mentioned, by a desire on the part 
of distributors to build up stocks in anticipation of rising 
prices under a tariff regime. 

Raw Material Situation.—The average value of wool 
during the year showed a further fall. The 1930-31 clip in 
Australia reached a total of 2,798,000 bales, a decrease of 
69,000 bales on the record production of the previous season, 
whilst in New Zealand there was a total production of 
785,000 bales, an increase of 70,000 bales. The average price 
per lb. in Australia was 83d., as compared with 104d. in 
the preceding season and 20d. for the 1927-28 season. In 
New Zealand the average price per lb. was 53d., as com- 
pared with 83d. in the preceding season, and 163d. for the 
1927-28 clip. Notwithstanding the unsatisfactory condition 
of trade throughout the world, the Australian clip was 
disposed of and there was only a moderate carry-forward of 
54,000 bales at the end of June. The South African clip 
was about 880,000 bales, a substantial decrease on the pre- 
vious season, and this also met with a good demand at the 
prevailing prices. At the end of July, there were only 
43,700 bales, mostly between-season’s clips, left at the Cape. 
The low level of values, together with the trend of fashion, 
continued to favour merinos and the finer crossbreds to the 
disadvantage of the medium and coarse grades. Conse- 
quently, there was a carry-forward in New Zealand of about 
200,000 bales, together with an unusual accumulation in 
London. There was no appreciable change in the South 
American production. 


_The following table shows the prices of tops on the dates 
given :— 


AVERAGE Prices or Tops. 





Dec. 28, Dec. 28, 


In Pence | A*®F: | Dec., |Dec. 23,| Dec. 22,|Sept.17,| Dec. 28, 1951, | 1931. 
per Ib. 1913, | 1924. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1931. “Suly, Gold 
. Jf < 
1914, | Basis- 
d. d. d. a. a. d. d. 
70’s average... | 30} 84 344 254 22 25} 17 178 
64's average... | 29} 81 31 22 20 23 71 16 
60’ssuper ... | 284 79 30 21 19 224 72 15% 
58's crossbred | 25 66 26 17 1 20 15 14 
56's crossbred | 23 45 25 153 at 18} 16 13 
50's crossbred | 20} 45 21 12 11 14 67 9t 
46's carded... | 17 34 184 10. 9} ll 65 7t 
40's prepared 15} 34 18 10 9 10 63 1 


Prices of tops at the end of the year, reckoned in paper, 
showed an appreciable advance from the lowest point just 
prior to the abandonment of the gold standard; but when 
reckoned in gold they were at the lowest point in modern 
history (taking merinos and crossbreds together). 

The following shows the trend of prices for certain 
qualities of yarns :— 


AVERAGE PRICES OF YARNS. 




















Per Ib July, | Dec. 27, | Dec. 23, | Dec. 22, | Sept. 17,| Dec. 28, 

‘i 1914. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1931. 

8. d. s. d. = 8. d. 8. d. s. d. 

1/16’s super ............006 [2 2 5b] 2 0 1 22) 1 1g] 1 2 
*1/60’s botany (70's/80’s)| 8 14/14 6 ll 9 9 4 8 0 9 3 
2/16’s worsted,med. (44's : 

IED sntsiiicethteientinns 1 2 21 1 z 3 1 3 
2/24’s worsted, low (40's * : “ : 

crossbred) .........00+++. 37 as 1 4] 1°53 1 5 
2/32’s worsted, med. (46's/ 

TT  sssiuseanpeuaeunnis 3 0 27 1 7h . 7 1 9 
2/40's (56's super)......... 2103} 41 3 3 2 3 2 le] 2 6 
2/48’s botany (64’s)...... 3 3 § 3 311 31 210 3 3 

® Per gross. 


Yarns generally were below the pre-war level, despite the 
increased cost of conversion.—Eztracted from the Annual 
Review of the Weekly Wool Chart, Bradford. 





THE RAYON INDUSTRY. 


The past year has been notable for the rapid increase 
in home consumption, which for the whole year has been 
substantially larger than in any previous period, in spite 
of the low level of the textile markets generally, and the 
fact that exports of mixture fabrics have shown a further 
serious decline. Actually the total production for the year 
has been slightly smaller than the 1929 total, the largest on 
record, but this is more than accounted for by the sharp 
decline in exports of yarns. That rayon, despite adverse 
factors, should become substantially more important in the 
United Kingdom is due to several causes. In the first place 
prices have been at an exceedingly low level, and have 
remained remarkably steady in contrast to the many cuts of 
the previous years. Yarns have been improved in quality, 
and the consuming industries, with their greater experi- 
ence of the fibre, have been enabled to use rayon for many 
purposes for which it was previously considered unsuitable. 
In the early months of the year demand for rayon was 
relatively poor, but the weaving trade gradually took 
greater quantities and accounted for a very high consump- 
tion in the second quarter. There was a seasonal decline 
in August, but since then demand has steadily increased 
and the last quarter of the year saw both production and 
consumption substantially larger than ever before. The 
price stability referred to above has been on the viscose side, 
and viscose accounts for the bulk of the production. Acetate 
prices fell steadily until the brisk buying movement in the 
closing months of the year, and by that time special cheap 
grades which sell at the level of the cheap quality viscose 
had been introduced. The two yarns, however, are scarcely 
competitive with each other, and acetate remains a 
speciality product. The Bemberg factory at Doncaster has 
been in operation since February and has gradually in- 
creased production. Cuprammonium yarns produced at 
this factory are also selling in cheap grades at the same 
prices as viscose and acetate, and interesting developments 
are foreshadowed. Economies have been made on all sides 
by the yarn producers, and in every direction with a view 
to bringing costs down in accordance with the low level of 
prices. The leading firm has relentlessly maintained prices 
at a steady low level, and though market conditions would 
have justified an increase in the closing months of the year, 
this was withheld as it would only have led to a recurrence 
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of weak competition. The leading firm put their reserve 
Wolverhampton factory into operation in September and 
have been responsible for a very large share of the vastly 
increased output in the last quarter. Several of the smaller 
companies have been increasing their output and have 
kept their machinery running much more fully than 
formerly. Time will show how many of these have 
approached an economic level of working. While for most 
of the year the weaving trade has been responsible for the 
bulk of the consumption, conditions on the hosiery side have 
been much more favourable in the closing months of the 
year. 


LINEN TRADE. 


In 1931, imports of flax averaged slightly less than £55 
per ton. This is the lowest price recorded in the import 
returns for the last seventeen years, and compares with 
£813 for 1930, £91} for 1929, £993 for 1928, and about £50 
for the three years prior to the war. At a price so reason- 
able, considerable recovery in exports of manufactures 
would have resulted in normal times, but world conditions 
have been so adverse that overseas business was as 
follows :— 


Exports AND ImMpoRTS OF LINEN MANUFACTURES. 
(Not including Yarns.) 
























| 1912. 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. 
EXPORTS— 
Piece- Thous. sq. yds.¢ | 193,681+} 73,911 | 66,134 | 71,540 | 61,451 | 65,342 
gor Thous. £ 5,969 | 5,213 | 4,965 | 4,986 | 3,983] 3,129 
Handker. Thous. dozs. * 5,061 | 4,569 | 5,045 | 3,481] 3,596 
chiefs|| Thous. £ § 1,060 962 943 649 427 
Finished Thous. cwts. 24 22 22 21 18 15 
thread Thous. £ 350 637 642 604 495 381 
Damask table linen Thous. £ § 1,464 | 1,346 | 1,309 | 1,080 7128 
All other goods ..... Thous. £ 1,929 | 1,427 | 1,375] 1,398] 1,238 766 
I Seicnccinienin Thous. £ 8,248 | 9,801 |} 9,290] 9.240] 7,445] 5,431 
ImMPORTS— 
TE ncsrensacseseeie Thous. £ 1,194 | 1,174 | 1,007] 1,101 908 708 
Re-exports ........+.. Thous. £ 74 122 198 141 69 46 





Net imports...........Thous.£} 1,120 1,052| 809| 960| 839] 662 


* Not recorded. + Linear yards in 1913. ft Linen- lace and embroidery has 
been added to imports in 1920 and after. § Inc luded in ** All Other Goods.” 
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The United States took over 9 million square yards more 
piece-goods than in the preceding year, while Germany, 
Switzerland, the Dutch East Indies, Japan and New 
Zealand all increased their purchases, but there were heavy 
falls elsewhere, and shipments to British South Africa, 
British India, Australia and Canada showed a drop of 
24 million square yards in the aggregate. The net result 
was a rise in the total of rather more than 5 million square 
yards. In spite of this improvement, the value of the ship- 
ments fell, owing to the reduction in prices following on 
the decline in raw material. Average prices of exports of 
piece goods dropped from about 1s. 34d. per square yard in 
1930 to rather under 114d. in 1931, while handkerchiefs 
fell only from 3s. 5d. to 3s. 34d. per dozen. In value, total 
exports declined by 27 per cent., and net imports by 21 per 
cent.; so that if our manufacturers have not done so well 
abroad as they hoped, they have not been overwhelmed with 
a flood of imports. 


JUTE TRADE. 


After a series of unfortunate years more hope and en- 
couragement has returned in the jute trade. When this 
country went off the gold standard, business immediately 
commenced at advancing prices. It was the largest business 
done for a very long time, permitting of the employment of 
more machinery, longer working hours, and also the restart- 
ing of one or two mills. From the depths of depression 
trade took on an encouraging outlook. In six weeks jute 
advanced £8 per ton, though during the subsequent fort- 
night it dropped £3 per ton, and this accounted for a pause 
in general operations. The volume of trade secured pro- 
vided work over the winter for increased machinery just as 
steps were being taken further to restrict output. 

Another unlooked-for incident followed. Jute piece goods 
were put upon the list as dutiable from December 4th. This 
did not include Calcutta fabrics, as all Empire productions 
remained duty free. This brought orders to manufacturers 
which they had lost sight of for a very long time, and 
business in the home trade was stirred in a manner that 
was not expected to recur again. 
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At the beginning of 1931 the price of best first marks wag 
£19, and Daisee-2/3 at £14 10s., and in February the prices 
were the lowest of the whole year at £18 and £14 respec. 
tively. With the gold standard suspended, the price of firsts 
rapidly advanced to £23 and Daisee to £19, in the latter part 
of September, reaching £26 10s. and £23 respectively in 
November, to, however, drop £3 by the end of that month, 
Following this the firmer tendency reappeared, with Cal. 
cutta most emphatic that a very much higher level would be 
recorded before the end of the season. 

For the first nine months of the year, yarns were most 
depressing. In January common 8-lb. cops fell from 2s. to 
ls. 10d., and the lowest of the year was ls. 9}d. in March, 
a price of ls. 10d. practically thereafter ruling till the third 
week of September, when the price mounted to 2s. 2d., and 
kept on advancing till by the middle of November the value 
was stablished at 2s. 5d. The course of hessian cloth was 
similar. From January to the middle of September, 104 oz, 
40 in. was of little interest at 2}d., and 8 oz. at ljd. By 
the end of September, however, 10} oz. was selling at 34d., 
and 8 oz. at 2}d., and by the end of November the prices 
were firmly established at 33d. for 104 oz., and at 2}d. for 
8 oz., and pointing higher. The improvement of trade 
was crushed into a very small part of the year, and the 


impetus came from home trade demand.—Glasgow Herald 
Trade Review. 


Quantity. Value, 
Exports, 


1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. 


~~ yarn ... pre. Ibs. 57,952 
ute carpets and rugs 
Thou. sq. yds. 551 


& 
440,474 
24,727 
982,104 


303,648 
283,493 


28,399 1,316,012 73,914 
63,252) 33,292 

171,037 
empty, new Thou. doz. — 


1,038) 561,289] 437,040 
Other sorts... Thou. cwta. 


288| 464,684] 317,793 
Total, 
tures® 


© Other than cordage, cables, ropes, and twine. 
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0,474 
4,727 
2,104 


3,648 
3,493 


3,972 


——— 
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Wheat. | Flour. Barley. Oats. Maize. | Rice. | Potatoes. Beef. 













No. 2 English | London | English | English - : ; Argentine 
Northern | Gazette | Standard,| Gazette | Gazette ae Fn - ae — Chilled 
Manitoba. , a | oe ides. | Hind-Qrs. 






Average. | Ex-Mill. | Average. | Average. 






















Per Qr. . |Per 280lb.| Per Cwt. ; Per Cwt. . | Per Cwt. | Per Ton. | Per 8 Lb. | Per 8 Lb. 
8. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 8s. d. s. d. £ 8. 8. 
End of 1925 ............ 66 O 12 5 51 0 10 6 9 3 38 3 15 6 6°25 5-67 3:92 
End of 1926 ............ 56 6 11 10 44 0 10 7 8 2 32 0 14 1} 6:50 4-83 4-00 
End of 1927 ............ 58 O 9 10 41 0 ll 4 9 3 38 O 14 3 6-00 4-67 4-17 
End of 1928 ............ 49 3 9 6 35 6 10 2 8 1l 42 3 13 9 6-00 5-33 4-17 
End of 1929 ............ 55 6 9 6 40 0 8 8 707 31 O 12 6 3°75 5-67 5:17 
End of 1930 ............ 24 6 6 0 23 6 8 3 5 6 17 9 8 0 6-00 5-25 4-67 
End of January, 1931 26 9 § 5§ 22 0 8 6 > 3 16 3 8 3 6-50 4-75 3-67 
»  February,,, ... 27 9 5 1 23 0 8 1 5 10 18 6 , 9 6-50 4-83 3°83 
—_— eae 25 6 5 2 21 0 % 5 10 20 6 8 1} 7:00 5-00 4-08 
» April, aed 27 6 5 3 22 6 7 3 6 0 22 0 7 3 8-50 5:00 4°42 
» May, ts 25 9 5 10 21 3 6 7 6 1l 16 9 * © 8-50 5-33 4-00 
» dune, » ° 26 O 6 1 21 3 6 5 6 9 17 O 7 0 9-00 5:17 3:75 
» duly, ee 23 3 6 5 19 9 6 4 6 8 16 6 7 92 7:00 5-35 4-75 
» August, ,,... 23 3 6 3 18 9 9 2 6 3 15 3 8 0 6-00 5-00 5-00 
» September,,, ... 26 9 4 6 19 9 9 5 > 7 i 9 0 7-00 4-58 4-33 
» October, ,, ... 29 9 6 0 18 9 90 6 5 19 3 8 6 8-25 4-67 4-58 
» November, 1931] 31 6 6 10 23 3 o 2 7 0 18 9 8 6 9-50 4-50 3:92 
End of 1931 ............ 30 9 6 1 23 9 8 3 6 8 18 6 8 7h 10-25 4-50 3°75 
CEREALS & MEAT (Cont.)| OTHER FOOD PRODUCTS, 
Se | Mee ' Coconut 
Mutton. Bacon. || Tea. | Coffee. | Cocoa. Sugar. Cheese. | Butter. | oj) 
N.Z. Indian | Costa . BWI Refined 
English | Frozen ; Auction | Rica, rini- A Granu- : : 
Wethers. Wethers. Danish. Average.| Good to| dad. = wtal- lated, Canadian.| Danish. | Crude. 
Fine. * | London. 





Per 8 Lb.|Per 8 Lb.|Per Cwt. || Per Lb. 



















Per Cwt.| Per Cwt.| Per Cwt.| Per Cwt.| Per Cwt.| Per Cwt.| Per Ton. 







































8. s. s. d. d. s. d. 8s. d. e. ¢. a ae 8s. d. s. d. £ 
End of 1925............... 6-50 4-75 129 6 20:50 | 172 6j| 67 6 24 14) 28 7$| 104 O01} 173 Oj}; 48-00 
End of 1926 .............. 7°83 4-25 88 0 15-75 | 132 6] 76 O 34 9 34 14} 94 0; 185 Oj} 45-50 
End of 1927............... 6-67 4-75 79 6 18-62 | 177 0O 0 3 29 94/101 0} 181 O 
End of 1928............... 7-00 5-00 98 0 17-50 | 160 O 6 3 24 7 1105 O/} 200 O 
End of 1929............... 7-00 4-83 105 0O 13-12 | 165 O 6 3 22 9 97 0; 180 O 
End of 1980............... 6-83 3:92 6l 6 14-25 | 122 6 6 6 19 6 76 0} 142 0 
End of January, 1931... 6-83 3°33 60 0 13-37 | 120 0O 0 0 19 9 76 01138 O 
» February,,, ... 6-17 3:00 55 0 10-75 | 120 O 0 0 19 9 76 O| 142 0 
» March, os 6-50 2:92 56 0 10-75 | 115 O 0 0 20 6 75 0;126 O 
» April, » 6-50 3:00 64 O 11-75 | 107 O 0 0 6 7 ©} 14 6 
» May, 9 7-00 3°42 60 0 10-25 | 102 6 0 0 3 75 0/119 O 
» June, a 6-50 3-67 59 O 7-75 99 0 0 0 9 71 0; 114 0 
» duly, ° 6:17 3-58 64 0 8-62 | 98 0 0 0 44/ 70 0/112 0 
» August, ,, 6-17 4-08 68 0 15-00 95 0 6 9 0 69 0/]123 0 
» September,,, 5-67 3°83 62 0 15-62 | 103 6 0 0 9 70 0; 136 O 
» October, ,, 5-17 3°58 53 0 12-91 | 103 6 0 9 6} 139 0 
» November,,, ... 4-67 3-00 48 0 11-27 6 0 1 0} 126 O 
End of 1981............... 5-17 2°83 45 0 10-18 6 0 8 0 0 
Cotton. Wool. Silk. Jute. 
ian Queens- 
- English, ; 
American | Egyptian, Yarn— Cloth— South- Bc Tops, Italian, Native 
Middling. |f.g.f., Sak. —. seis own, | “Super ™ ioe Firsts. 
Washed. Combing. / 
Per Lb. | Per Lb. | Per Lb. | Per Piece.| Per Lb. | Per Lb. | Per Lb. | Per Lb. 
bea d. d. d. s. d. d. d. : s. d. £ 
End of' 1925 ...... 10-26 17-30 16-62 14 14} 24-00 50-0 48 28 9 71-5 46-00 59-00 
End'of 1926 ...... 6-90 14:00 | 12-37 | 12 0 | 21:00 | 45-0 45 26 3 54-0 47-00 31-25 
End of 1927 ...... 11-06 17-75 15-25 14 0 28-50 48-0 51 20 3 92-0 41-50 31-75 
End‘of 1928 ...... 10°59 19-45 15-50 14 0 27:50 44-0 46-0 22 6 91:0 36-00 32°25 
End of 1929 ...... 9-42 14°15 13-87 13 O 23-00 33-0 31-0 18 9 58-0 35:50 27-75 
Bnd of 1930 ...... 5-34 7-70 9-00 10 14] 13-50 22-0 22-0 10 9 35-0 23-00 15-50 
» dJan., 1931 5-69 8-95 9-12 10 3 12-00 16-0 21-0 332 32-0 19-50 15-25 
» Feb. ,, 6-02 9-85 9-75 10 6 13-00 18-0 22-0 1l O 31-0 17-50 15-00 
» Mar. ,, 5-83 9-40 9-50 10 6 14-00 23-0 26-0 ll O 36:0 19-50 15-00 
» Apr. ,, 5-41 8-10 9-12 10 O 13-00 22-0 24-0 10 3 35:0 18-25 16-25 
» May ,, 4-80 7:80 8-63 9 8 11-50 22:0 24-0 9 0 34°5 17-42 16-00 
» June ,, 5-43 8-25 9-00 9 10 10:50 21-0 22-0 oid 33°5 18-00 16-00 
» July ,, 4-62 6-95 8-50 9 7 12-00 20-0 23-5 9 9 34°5 17-00 15-12 
» Aug. ,, 3°96 5-95 7°25 eS 7 12-00 19-0 22°5 9 6 33:0 16-50 16-25 
» Sept. ,, 4-44 6:95 8-25 9 9 12-50 19-0 24:5 ll 9 32-0 19-00 19-00 
» Oct 9 5-03 7-40 9-12 911 12-50 20-0 25°5 A OS 41-0 20-00 20-25 
» No nn 4-97 7-40 9-12 911 13-00 23:0 25-0 ia. 3d 39-0 21-00 21°50 
Rad of 1931 eas 5-34 7:10 9-12 9 9 13-50 22-0 23°5 ll 9 41-0 20:25 19-25 
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A.—WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES—Continued. 
MINERALS. 


Pig Steel Iron Tin Coal. 
Iron. Rails. Bars. Plates. 


Cleve- . 
land, | Middles-| Middles-| 1.¢., | ‘Yelsh, | Durham, | Sheffield 


7 Best Best Best 
G.M.B. | b h. | b h. |S. Wales. ’ 
No. 3. =e ee 8-1 Ad’ty. Gas. House. 


Per Ton.) Per Ton.; Per Ton. | Per Box. | Per Ton. ; Per Ton. | Per Ton. . | Per Ton 
a £ a . a . d. £ 
11-25 0 9 287-25 
300-37 
265-12 
225-75 
178-12 
116-50 
113-87 
121-75 
119-25 
104-50 
100-75 
113-12 
108-12 
121-00 
122-75 
127-25 
137-18 
141-18 


3 

1} 
44 
1} 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Hides. | Leather.| Petrol. —_ Fuel Oil. _ poe Rubber. 


Market, Sole Inlaid 
— d Best Bends Ss Paraffin. | Furnace 4 d, a. 
Ox. 8/14Lbs. F Bx. Inst. . P 


Per 
Ton. 


£ 
33-50 
31-25 
28-00 
29-00 
45-00 
22-50 
18-00 
20-75 
18-50 
18-00 
15-75 
18-00 
17-00 
17-00 
17-00 
17-12 
15-87 
14-62 


~ 
. © 
a 


DOO IO 
DOWN OO: 
RPrRONMmon 


Jan., 
Feb., 


Mar, 
April, 


Per 
Ton. 
s. d. 
77 6 
85 0O 
75 O 
67 6 
67 6 
67 6 
67 6 
67 6 
65 0O 
65 O 
65 O 
65 C 
62 6 
62 6 
60 0O 
60 O 
60 O 
60 0O 


MDODMAHMRAMAAAMMOOCOCOCOOFS 
COCCOCCOCOCOOCOOOOCOOMUMF 
HOM M NNW PHOS OO 

~] noe © 
ESLARLRATESRRES 


ee UMODOWN 
HHRSSSSIFESS 
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STOCKHOLMS ENSKILDA BANK 


BANK WITH UNLIMITED: LIABILITY. 
Established in 1856. 


NITTON-STOCKHOLM. —— STOCKHOLM. ——— STOCKHOLM 16 


CAPITAL AND RESERVES - - -_ Kr. 110,000,000 :— 


Banking and Exchange Business of every description. 

Bills negotiated or forwarded for Collection. 

Letters of Credit issued available in the principal Cities of the World. 
Remittances made by Telegraphic Transfer. 

Deposits received for fixed periods or at notice. 


LONDON AGENTS: 
WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED, LOTHBURY, E.C. ; HAMBROS BANK LIMITED ; FREDK. HUTH & C0. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES. 
ECONOMIST INDEX NUMBER, 1928-1930. 








1927=100. 











































1913=100. 
™ als 
Cere \ . Com- Cereals : f Com- 
Other | Tex- | Mine- | Miscel- Other | Tex- | Mine- | Miscel- 
— ‘ d ; i 29 
Date Moat. Foods. | tiles. rals. | aneous. to Date — Food. | tiles. rals. |]aneous. —_ 
).B. ! 
96:7 89-4 | 101-3 94-8 91-2 94-7 || End Jan. ... | 135-3 | 142-4 | 155-9 | 115-3 | 113-6 | 130-3 
101-2 88-5 99-9 96-4 91-4 95-6 » Feb. ... | 141-6 | 141-0 | 153-8 | 117-2 | 113-8 | 131-5 
Ton 100-9 87-3 | 100°8 99-7 91-4 96-1 »» March... | 141-3 | 139-2 | 155-2 | 121-3 | 113-9 | 132-3 
: | 99-1 86:5 96-7 96-7 90-0 94-0 » April... | 138-7 | 137-9 | 148-9 | 117-6 | 112-1 | 129-3 
30 -| 92-6 84:3 94-9 95-7 89-5 91-5 » May ... | 129-6 | 134-4 | 146-1 | 116-3 | 111-5 | 126-0 
% - 95-1 84-1 92:7 96°3 89-3 91-7 » June... | 133-1 | 134-0 | 142-8 | 117-1 | 111-3 | 126-2 
25 -| 103-5 84-7 91:6 96-1 91-0 93-7 » duly ... | 144-8 | 135-0 | 140-9 | 116-9 | 113-3 | 129-0 
61 -| 101-3 86-2 91-7 96:3 91-0 93-6 » Aug. ... | 141-7 | 137-3 | 141-2 | 117-0 | 113-3 | 128-7 
“87 3 95°8 86:6 87-7 96-2 91-5 91°8 » Sept.... | 134-1 | 138-0 | 135-0 | 117-0 | 114-0 | 126-4 
5 OF 94-4 85-0 85-2 94-6 90-7 90-2 » Oct. ... | 132-0 | 135-4 | 131-2 | 115-0 | 113-0 | 124-3 
44 3 90-6 84-0 83-6 92-4 89-8 88-3 » Nov. ... | 126-9 | 133-9 | 128-6 | 112-4 | 111-9 | 121-6 
-00 ; 92°3 83-6 82°6 92-4 89-2 88-3 ” oa --» | 129-2 | 133-2 | 127-2 | 112-3 | 111-1 | 121-5 
4 x 930. 
7 ey 89-2 83-1 76°7 92°6 88-0, 86-1 || End Jan. ... | 124-8 | 132-3 | 118-1 | 112-7 | 109-6 | 118-5 
5 ‘ 85-4 83-0 74:7 90-5 87-0 84-2 » Feb. ... | 119-5 | 132-3 | 115-1 | 110-1 | 108-4 | 115-9 
37 4 84-7 82-7 73:0 89-8 85-5 83-1 » March... | 118-5 | 131-8 | 112-3 | 109-1 | 106-4 | 114-4 
03 % 84-9 80:8 12:9 85-6 83-2 81:6 » April... | 118-8 | 128-6 | 112-3 | 104-0 | 103-6 | 112-3 
03 a 82-0 79-0 71-1 84-3 84-4 80-6 » May ... | 114-7 | 125-9 | 109-5 | 102-5 | 105-2 | 110-9 
00 f 82-2 717°8 66°5 82-8 84-1 78°8 » June... | 115-1 | 124-0 | 102-4 ! 100-7 | 104-7 | 108-5 
50 : 84-2 76:3 73:6 82-1 81-5 77-6 » duly ... | 117-9 | 121-5 97-9 99-8 | 101-5 | 106-9 
12 i 82-5 75°2 61-7 81-5 79-7 76-1 » Aug. ... | 115-5 | 119-9 94-9 99-1 99-3 | 104-8 
59 e 79:5 74:5 56:9 79°5 76:7 73°2 » Sept.... | 111-3 | 118-7 87-7 96°6 95:5 | 100-8 
—— 76°8 13°7 55-8 79-1 77-7 72°4 » Oct. ... | 107-4 | 117-4 86-0 96-2 96°8 99-7 
H 13°2 10-2 55-1 79-0 717°8 70:9 » Nov. ... | 102-4 | 111-8 84-8 96-0 96-9 97-6 
F 70-0 71-0 51-4 78-0 75°2 68:7 99 oa ais 98-0 | 113-2 79-1 94-8 93-7 94-6 
— F 931. 
re0- 67:4 69:5 49-2 75°3 72:6 66:3 || End Jan. ... 94-3 | 110-8 75-8 91-5 90-4 91-3 
ote. 66-4 68-0 50-6 76:9 72°7 66:5 — as 92-9 | 108-4 78-0 93-5 90-5 91-6 
— 66°9 67:0 53°7 74:5 69:9 66-2 » March... 93-6 | 106-8 82-7 90-6 87-1 91-1 
70-0 66-6 50:8 72-0 68°6 65-4 o April... 98-0 | 106-1 78-2 87-5 85-4 90:0 
d 69-0 63-5 48-2 69-5 68-2 63°6 ‘ << 96-6 | 101-2 74-2 84-5 84-9 87-5 
nace. 68-8 60-2 48-4 72-4 68-7 63:6 » June... 96:3 95-9 74-5 88-0 85°6 87-5 
68-5 60-0 47:1 69-7 67°6 62-5 so UE is 95-9 95-6 72-5 84-7 84-2 86-0 
eee 69-7 63-5 44-1 70-0 66-2 62°3 —_— ae 97-5 | 101-2 67:9 85-1 82-4 85-7 
Per 68-0 68-1 49°5 72-9 68-9 65-1 » Sept.... 95-2 | 108-5 76:2 88-6 85-8 89-6 
Gal. 70-2 66-9 52-5 73:7 65-8 65:5 — a 98-2 | 106-6 80-8 89-6 81-9 90-1 
d, 70:4 65-4 53°7 74:5 66:6 65-9 » Nov.... 98-5 | 104-2 82-7 90-6 82-9 90-7 
2 69-0 65-7 52°8 76:7 66-2 65:8 a) 96-6 | 104-7 81-3 93°3 82-4 90-6 
3+ 87 
»* 25 
+ 25 
[| Enolish, Scottish & Austral 
2 P| English, Scottish & Australian 
7 ce} 
o 
30 Bank, Limited 
3 oe BANK 
a Head Office: 5, GRACECHURCH ST., E.C.3, » 
3-50 and 417 Branches and Agencies throughout Australia. (Banque Itale- Belge, Société Anonyme). 
1-00 ——_— Incorporated in Belgium with Limited Liability. 
5-50 Subscribed Capital - - - £5,000,000 —__—_—_— 
1-00 Paid-up Capital- - - - £3,000,000 Capital subscribed and paid - Frs. 100,000,000 
Further Liability of Proprietors £2,000,000 Reserve Funds - - = Frs. 100,000,000 


Reserve Fund .- . « - £1,605,000 
Special Currency Reserve - £1,585,000 











Head Office: ANTWERP. 


London Office: 


100 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2 


Branches: 


FRANCE—Paris. ARGENTINE—Buenos Aires. 
URUGUAY—Montevideo. 


BRAZIL—Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Campinas. 


AN | le 












Board of Directors: 


ANDREW WILLIAMSON, Esgq., Chairman. 
JOHN PATERSON, Esg., Deputy Chairman. 


C, L. BAILLIEU, Esg., C.M.G. SIDNEY M. WARD, Esq. 


THE RIGHT HON. LORD 
. THE RIGHT HON. LORD 
one OF LEPE, P.C., WENLOCK, G.C.S.I. 


THE HON. WALTER D. GIBBS: | SIR FREDERICK W. YOUNG. 































Manager & Secretary—E. M. JANION. 
Asst. Mer.—A, A, SHIPSTON, Sub-Mgr.—J. A, ROBERTSON. 
Accountant—F. C, HOUNSFIELD, 







Correspondents in all the Principal Places 
in South America. 


















Bankers: Bank of England; Westminster Bank Limited, 


Chief Office in Australia : 
COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE. 


Letters of Credit and Drafts on the Branches and 
Agencies of the Bank in Australia can be obtained 
at the Head Office, or through the Agents of the 
Bank in the Chief Provincial Towns throughout 
the United Kingdom. 

emittances made by Telegraphic Transfer. 

Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Collection. 

g and Exchange Business of every description 
transacted with Australia. 



















The Bank Transacts every description of Banking 
Business. Clean Bills and Documentary Bills 
negotiated, advanced upon, or sent for collection. 
Drafts and Letters of Credit issued and Cable 
and Mail Transfers effected on Branches and 
Correspondents. Documentary Credits opened or 
Confirmed. Coupons and Drawn Bonds collected 
and negotiated. 











Telegrams: ‘‘\Itabelban, London.’’ 
Telephone: London Wall 6514 (5 lines). 
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(C) RATES OF EXCHANGE ON LONDON—SELECTED DATES, 1924-1930;—MONTHLY, 1931; 
AND HIGHEST AND LOWEST OF 1930 AND 1931. 


. . Jan. ich. id. Copen- 
Paris. | Brussels : hagen. 


Francs to | Belgas to Francs to |Pesetas to} Florins to} Kroner to} Kroner to} Kroner to| Marks to 
£1. £1. ‘ £1. £1. £1. £1. £1. £1. £1. 


12-107 
12-13} 
12-04 
12-124 
8-00 


11-36§ 
11-71} 
12-05 
12-123 
21-094 
12-08 
12-09% 
12-05} 
12-09} 
12-12% 
12-12} 
12-104 
12-09} 
12-09} 
12-04} 
12-044 
9-78 


i ‘ 
+ : 18-124 
a Krone to £. b Billions. c Francs to £. 


Buenos | Riode | Monte H . : 
New York.| “ates” | Janeiro. | Video. ~ -| Kone, |Shanghai.| Kobe. {Singapore 


Dollars | Pence to | Pence to | Pence to| Dollars | Sterling |Sterling to|Sterling to/Sterling to|Sterling to 
to £1. Dollars. | Milreis. | Dollars. to £. | to Rupee.| Dollar. Tael. Yen, Dollar. 


p 
n 


d. 


‘be 
0; 


d. 

ts 
4% 
1 


47-62 | 16 51 
464 
344 
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S% 
z 
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January, 1931 
February, ,, 
March, “ 
April, _,, 
May, ” 
June, » 
July, ” 
August, _,, 
September, ,, 
October, _,, 
November, ,, 
December, ,, 


CAP DR Die DS cops 


Pie HS BI Ble BOT 
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(D) Variations In VoLumE oF Imports anp Exports or VakIaTIONS IN AVERAGE VALUES OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 
Great Britary AND NORTHERN IRELAND. (Ave values of year 1930 = 100.) 


a eee 
(Average of year 1930 = 100.) Exports 


* Wholesale 
Total es Net Britis! salle Imported Prices 
alt o porte Ne ritish . x No, 
aan, Imports. Muschen- Imports. | Exports. —_ — chan- — 
se. P ise. 


1930—January—March . 103-3 . : 1930— January~March 
April-June............... . 111-2 . . April-June 
July-September . 87-8 : . July-September 
October-December ... . 97-7 . . October-Deceinber ... 


~ 100-0 
1931—January—March . 95-2 . : 1931—January-March 
April-June : 107-6 . . April-June 
July-September : 80-8 ° . July-September 
October-December ... ° 98-9 . . October-December ... 


95-6 
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(E) DAILY AVERAGE MONEY RATES. (F) STOCK MARKET PRICES IN 1931.—conid. 












Highest & Lowest 












































































— Market Prices, Rise | of Year 1931. 
3 Endof; Endot| 
na, be | — Fall. | Highest. | Lowest, 
ia Egyptian Lg i. snide | bos, | 804 + Z - ” 
Inlan 9 BILD cececeerercerreseeees | 2 — 27 
nee £sd./ £8 d. | £84. | £8. 4 French 3 SE TIRIIRDS ceerecesecaxecces | 17 23 + 5} 238 =” 
: Ie rtaaiies cnc canedesenniecies 20 29 + 8 
; 3 . . a 2 : a 5. : * - German 7% Sterling Bonds, 1924 | 100 56 || — 44 106 53 
aaa 3; 3's $101 —s 116 8 Greek 7% Refugee Loan ..........+. 101 71h | — 293 1044 73 
58} 00 310 9 se 212 5 Guatemala New Ext. ............... 444 33x |] — 9% 52 35 
68 3 ll 0 420 211 0 39 3 Hungarian 74%, 1924 102 51} | — 514 103 # 42 
40 . 7 410 3 cas a; sf Italian 34% ........ id 18 26 + 8 28 11f 
5 Japanese 6%, 1924 ...........4. | 1014 794 | — 22 105§ 11% 
ic: oo () a. 
20 413 0 4 410 213 0 315 0 inten Of teen © 14 5 
410 0 43 0 210 0 312 6 2, agaggahaae * 134 7% 6 t 
00 510 0 2 310 0 412 3 Portuguese 3% seeecatheenanienne “a 44 43 = } 455 38 
385 212 3 185 296 Spanish 4% saa = 59 45 — 62 383 
318 7 311 0 210 3 010 Turkish Unified 4% ............+ss00 8 5 a ae 10} 4 
500a 
British Railways 
37 Se Se 
37 Great Western Cons. Ord. Stock... | 68 44 al 69 38 
“ London & North-Eastern Def. Stk. 6 6 a a 28 
Do Preferred Ord. Stock ...... 164 124 m «© 19} 6% 
65 eam Mid. & Scottish Ord. Stk. 33 18 ae 34 = : 
7 etropolitan Cons, Stock............ 68 35 —_— 68 4 
rt (F) STOCK MARKET PRICES IN 1931. Matropaitan Dice Ord.Sisck | a ee 
thern Railway Def. Ord. ...... 2h 103 -— 12 23% 94 
EE ——————————————e—e—eeEeEe——————————————————————————————————————— - 
eat Prices nee | “Erte ie 
» oO} ear iYoi. 
54 ——————_—| o ——————————“— | American & Dominion Riys. 
57 End of | End of 
} Year | Year | Fall, | Highest. | Lowest. | Canadian Pacific ....c.ccccccccececo-s 40} 17 | — 233 463 15§ 
62} 1930. | 1931. Atchison Shares...............cceeeeees 1844 125 — 594 206 120 
60 a New York Central... Se eee 1193 424 | — 17 137 38 
British Funds. ennsylvania $50 Shares ......... 584 263 — 32 66 
55 5%, Redeemable 1929-47 103 96 —— 104} 903 RMU coccccvsccescssovecesese 1844 1044 — 80 211t 1044 
58 War 2 40,’ Punding, 1960-90 . 944 84 — 10} 973 78 Bengal & North-Western, Ord. Stk.| 274 185 — 89 80 60 
00 Loans 4% Victory Bonds ...... 964 90% «x 983 85 Rohilkund & Kumaon, Ord. Stock | 251 182 — 69 249 182 
00 Consols 24%, red - _— option 57¢ 554 — 2 604 494 
00 Consolidated Loan, 4 aaimaaaeitin 9l4x 8ljx|— 9} 97 11k 
Conversion Loan, 3%...-..-+-++++++ 81z 73% — 8 85% 674 Foreign Railways. 
00 core kee 4 & 1940-1944 | 101} O54 _ . 1044 ast Antotagaste(Chile,Relivia)ConeStk| 433 1. ei 513 153 
— Local Loans, 3% ....eceeeeneeeeeeeee 674 6 — 6 104 1 Rae tay e, Boli ns.8tk _ 
le SA% 9 reccvcccccccccccccccccccsee 0 — 4 Argentine North-Kastern Ord.Stock} 24 9 — 15 224 8} 
De 3° eeseeeseeeceesesceeseseecseses 7 a3 _ ih est ss Buenos Ayres Great Southern Stock} 67 37 — 30 71h 27 
Buenos Ayres Pacific Stock......... 49% 22 — 27} 53 21 
— Foreign Govt. Stocks. Buenos Ayres Western Stock....... 50 27 — 23 55 21% 
Argentine Rescission 4% ......... 87 78 — 88 53 Central Argentine Ordinary S k.. 54 38 — 16 65 29 
Austrian 6% Sterling Bonds ce 102 89 ~~ 105} 87 Do. Deferred Stock...........+++++ 39 254 — 134 38% 144 
spore. IES. <ccncssatencsiceansgennoee 89 75} | — 13% 91} 72 Central Uruguay Ordinary Stock.. 564 17t | — 39 72 14 
Do 7% Stabilisation Loan ...... 1094 934 | — 16 1124 89 Cordoba Central Ordinary Stock... 1l¢ 54 | — 6 16 4 
Brasilian 5% Funding Bonds, 1914 | 80 564 | — 234 7154 43 Entre Rios Ordinary Stock.......... | 60 364 | — 238 708 32 
Ohilian 44% Gold Loan, 1889...... 924 30 — 624 92 20 Great Western of Brazil (£10)...... 14 i ~ 8 lt 
; Chinese 5% Gold Loan, 1912 ...... 51 40 aa 523 33 Leopoldina Ordinary Stock.......... 20 133 | — 7 264 11 
te Cunshestovalie OG sossccasesscccivee lll 80 = 113 78 ee Stock....... | ‘ 5 an - li ‘ 5¢ ge 
lb tch Bast Indies, 5% ............ a BULO STOCK. 2.2... ce ceeecceceeeeee 40 8 — 42 50 
ae 108 e = 103 s United of Havana Stock............. | a Ss —- ht 9} 23 
d. 
4 j [L_  YRRRRRASRRPOESESEISSSSSEESIOSSSSSIILIAS 
St 
4} 
; S W | 
4s 
4is 
4h 
Sit 
48 
3h 
+ (A COMPANY LIMITED BY SHARES, INCORPORATED IN SWITZERLAND) 
3} 1872. 
34 
3} 
3} 
3 BASLE, ZURICH, ST. GALL, 
33 GENEVA, LAUSANNE, 
H LA CHAUX-DE-FONDS, 
45 NEUCHATEL, SCHAFFHOUSE. 
3h 
At CONQUISTADORES! 
Capital paid-up- - £6,400,000 . It is 2 > 7- io >. aan 
PORTS. ays oO e Spanis Mquistadores 
Reserves- - - - £2,120,000 and their pioneer expeditions to the 
ancient American civilisations. 
@, To- day, a great and growing 
holesale volume of overseas trade is trans- 
ni LONDON OFFICE - 99, GRESHAM STREET, E.C.2 acted annually by the Republics of 
lex the New World, and unrivalled facili- 
WEST END BRANCH: 11, REGENT STREET, (watertoo prace) S.W.1 ties for every description of modern 
_omeaee banking business are afforded by 
06°9 
6: THE ANGLO-SOUTH 
98-5 All 
93-1 descriptions of Banking, Trustee and N 
7 Foreign Exchange Business Transacted. AM ERICAN BA K LTD 
—T 117 OLD BROAD ST,LONDON ,EC2 
89-0 
87°3 
ne . . Correspondents in all 





, Parts of the World 
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The National Bank of New Zealand, Ltd. | 


TTT 


AUTHORISED & SUBSCRIBED Carr mA. - - - £6,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - © £2,000,000 t £4 4 
RESERVE FUND & UNDIVIDED PROFITS £2,168.457 168,457 : 
Directors : 2 
Sm Austin E. Harnis, K.B.E. (Chairman). Tas Rr. Hon. Viscount Hamppen, K.O.B., C.M.G. F 
Tue Rr. Hon. Lorp Batrovur or BuRLeIGH. Hon. W. PEMBER REEVES 
Henry F. Fresuwater, Esq. RicHarp Durant Trotter, Esq. = 
Head Office :—8, MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. Chief Office in New Zealand ;—-WELLINGTON. 
Manager: ARTHUR WILLIS. General Manager: J. T. GRosE. 


SHAMIM 


The National Bank of New Zealand, Limited, Receives Deposits for fixed periods at rates which may be 
ascertained on application, and conducts every description of Banking Business connected with New Zealand. 
o1 ee aan enanen. 
Se TT EO ATT PTA OTM NT HALT 


ILA ATT AT 


IONIAN “BANK, LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1839. 


CAPITAL AUTHORISED - - 21,000,000 | RESERVE FUND - - - ~- £100,000 
CAPITAL PAID UP - - - £600,000 | TOTAL ASSETS - - - ~- £4,908,544 








HEAD OFFICE: 25/31, Moorgate, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


GREECE : 
EGYPT: ° CYPRUS : 
Central Oftice—ATHENS. 
Central Office— ALEXANDRIA. nee ne er Central Office—NICOSIA. 


9 Branches and Agencies. 4 Branches and Agencies. 
EVERY FORM OF INTERNATIONAL BANKING SERVICE. 


THE BRITISH BANK FOR THE NEAR EAST. 


THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 


Ineerporated by Royal Charter, 1746. 


Capital and Reserve Funds £3,600,000 


where accounts may ;be opened on usual London terms. 


London Office - - 38 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2, 


Head Office: 38 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
Over 200 Branches throughout Scotland. 


Every Description of Banking Business transacted. 


THE P. & O. BANKING CORPORATION 


LIMITED. 
Head Office: 117-122, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Authorised Capital - ~~ £5,000,000 Subscribed Capital - - £2,594,160 
Paid-up Capital - - ~- £2,594160 Reserve Fund - - ~~ £180,000 


Every description of Banking Business transacted. Correspondents in all parts of the World. 


BRANCHES : 14 Cockspar Street, London, 8.W.1; Bombay; Caleatta; Calieut; Colombo; Hongkong; Madras; Shanghai; Singapore 


Affiliated Bank : Head Office: 
ALLAHABAD BANK, LIMITED. ae with 36 Branches and Sub-Agencies in India. 


40,00,000 Subscribed Capital 
35,50,000 Reserve Fund 
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Highest & Lowest 
of Year 1931. 


End of 
Year , > Heh | Lowest. 
1930. 1931. 
Se eee enn 


Miscellaneous Shares. 

Midland Bank (£12, with £24 paid) 98 

Anglo-Dutch Plantations, Java (£1) l& 

United Serdang Rubber (2/-) ...... t 

Jorehaut Tea (£1) 2+ 

Forestal 1 ‘f 
1% 
4 


w 
oe 


_— 
> de ete 


(British 8. Africa) (15/-) 
Forestal Land, Ord. (£1) 
Hudson's Bay (£1) 
Peruvian Corporation Ord. Stock.. 
Do. Pref. Stock 22x 
Brazilian Traction Oo. (No. par)... 
Light and Coke Ord. (£1) 
J. and P. Coats (£1) 
Oourtaulds (£1) 
Bnglish Sewing Cotton (£1) 
ham Smal! Arms, Ord. (£1) 
Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds, Ord.(£1) 
Vickers (6/8) 
Anglo-Persian Oil, Ord. (£1) 
Shell Transport (£1) ae 
Imperia] Chemical oo Ord. (£1) 
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yal , Ord. 
Dunlop Rubber (6/8) 
Watney Deferred (£1) 


ee Ma ie 


| 
~e 


ee es 
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Mines. 
Burma Corporation (Rs. 10) 
De Beers Deferred (£2}) 
Modderfontein (10/-)........ 
Rand Mines (5/-) 
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ww 
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(G) NEW CAPITAL. 


DESTINATION OF NEW CAPITAL. 


United British 
Kingdom. Possessions. 


£ 

35,951,200 76,137,200 
328,021,400 31,639,800 
276,176,500 90,577,800 
443,518,300 74,924,200 
133,915,600 92,722,900 

84,612,400 72,276,900 
155,018,300 60,919,000 
129,175,700 53,174,300 
206,883,600 99,812,400 
263,583,100 63,158,400 
198,026,500 60,977,000 
170,646,100 61,448,200 

54,502,000 38,508,400 


Foreign 
gene. 
84,448,600 
7,888,400 
22,223,900 
55,233,100 
44,754,700 
52,436,800 


35,706,400 
9,133,900 


THE EASTERN BANK 


LIMITED. 


HEAD OFFICE : CROSBY SQUARE, 
BISHOPSGATE - LONDON, E.C.3 


Subscribed Capital - - £2,000,000 
Paid-up Capital - = £1,000,000 
Reserve Fund - <= -« £480,000 
Reserve Liability of 

Shareholders £1,000,000 


Branchee— 
CALCUTTA, KARACHI, 
SINGAPORE, BAGHDAD, 
KIRKUK, MOSUL, 


BOMBAY, 
COLOMBO, 
AMARA, 


MADRAS, 
BASRA, 
BAHREIN. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Chairman. 
J. 8. HASKELL, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman. 
Sire JAMES LEIGH-WOOD, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G. 


J. H. BATTY, Esq. G. BROMLEY-MARTIN, Esq. 
EMILE FRANCQUI, Esq. Sir PERCY WILSON NEWSON, Bt. 
Sir THOMAS J. STRANGMAN. 


Conducts all descriptions of Banking Business with 
the East. 


Current Accounts are opened and interest is allowed 
at 2 per cent. per annum on minimum monthly balances. 


Fixed deposits are received at rates of interest which 
may be ascertained on application. 


Executor and Trustee business undertaken. 
F. H. SUTTON, General Manager. 
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NEW CAPITAL APPLICATIONS (since 1906), 


Total for Total for 
weet, Year. Whole Year. 


£ 
192,203,700 ..» 585,436,400 
182,356,800 --» 1,318,596,000 
267,439,100 ... 1,393, 381,400 
191,759,400 .. 1,036,059, 400 
. 367,549,600 
388,978,200 
573,675,600 
271,393,200 


Total 
Whole Ye. 


£ 
209, 326,109 
230s 
355° 2,600 


512,522,600 
685,241,700 


Carre rrrrereeeeeeeeeeeereeeeeeereeecceceee en ee ee aa 
Whole Year; Whole Year] Whole Year; Whole Y 
1928. 1929. 1930. 193], 


£ 
65,640,000 
boyy 


£ 
65,400,000 
26,366,100 

3,650 


British Government Loans 
Colonial Governmeat Loans... 
Foreign Government Loans. 
British Corporations, &c. ....... 
Colonial Corporations 

Foreign Corpora‘ 

British Railways 


1623,600 
1,368,000 


14,650,700 


1,476,100 


4,011,000 
7,107,400 300,000 
544,500 3,120,000 
136,40 


3,023,600 
62,502,700 21,361,700 | 9,212,200 
369,058,100 {285,239,400 |267,800,700 |102,144,00 


82,500 


Manufacturing & Miscellan’s ... 


PIONEER LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


67, Dale Street, LIVERPOOL. 


Established 
1891. 
Life Assurance Funds: 
Exceed HSOO,000 
Total Claims Paid: 
Exceed 21,300,000 


THE BANK OF ADELAIDE 


(Incorporated with Limited Liability in Australia.) 
EST. 1865 
Paid-up Capital - : - 


£1,250,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - 


1 ,000,000 
£2,250,000 
1,250,000 
£3,500,000 
——— 


Reserve Liability of Shareholders’ - 


Head Office : Adelaide, South Australia. 


MELBOURNE OFFICE: 267, COLLINS STREET. 
SYDNEY OFFICE: 279, GEORGE STREET. 
BRISBANE OFFICE: 305, QUEEN STREET. . 

PERTH (Western Australia) OFFICE: ST. GEORGE’S TBRRAC 

FREMANTLE OFFICE: 78/30, HIGH STREET. 


London Office : 
11, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3. 


Bills on Australia purchased or collected. 

Drafts and Letters of Credit issued, and Remittances cabled. sc 
opened in Australia for Overseas Banks. Every other description of 
and Exchange business transacted. 

Enquiries regarding Australian Trade invited. 


A. BUTTERWORTH, Man 








i Ae | 
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NATIONAL DISCOUNT 


BANK OF COMPANY, LIMITED. 


BRITISH WEST AFRICA 35, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 


ESTABLISHED 1894. LI M ITED a Telegraphic Address: Telephones : 





























“NatTpIs, STOCK, LONDON.” MANSION HOUSE 5241 (3 lines). 
Authorised Capital ... £4,000,000 SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - § £2,153,335 
Subscribed Capital ... £3,000,000 PAID-UP CAPITAL - ~- £1,000,000 
Paid-up Capital... ... £1,200,000 RESERVE FUND- - ~- £1,000,000 


DIRECTORS: 
Col. The Hon. SIDNEY PEEL, C.B., D.S.O., Chairman. 
Lt.-Col. The Hon. GEORGE ; FREDERICK W. GREEN. 
AKERS-DOUGLAS. H. S. H. GUINNESS. 


Reserve... ... ... £400,000 


Bankers to the Governments of the Gambia, 
Sierra Leone, Gold Coast and Nigeria. 


The Hon. ARTHUR M. ASQUITH, | Sig SIGISMUND F. MENDL, 
Chairman : FRANCIS GOLDSMITH. CHARLES D. SELIGMAN. 
THE EARL OF SELBORNE, K.G., G.C.M.G. Manager—FRanols GoLDsMITE. 


Sub-Managers—SyYDNEY N. LIGHTON, ROBERT E. de B. BAtTs. 


HEAD OFFICE: Asst. Sub-Manager: 


37, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. x ae 
countant : 
GENERAL MANAGER: SEyMouR S. JOHNSON. 
D. W. PATERSON. Secretary—OsARLEs H. Govan. 
Auditors: 
é FRANCIS W. PIXLEey (Jackson, Pixley & Oo.). 
e Liverpc Manchester, Hamburg, SIR ALBERT W. Wyon, K.B.E. (Price, Waterhouse & Co.). 
-— Mo Bankers: 
Agents in New York: BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Standard Bank of South Africa, Led. NATIONAL PROVINOIAL BANK, LIMITED. 


Treasury Bills, Bank and Mercantile Bills negotiated. 
PRINCIPAL SHAREHOLDERS: Money received on Deposit at Call and Short Notice at the 
Bank Limited; i inci Bank Current Market Rates of Interest, and for longer periods 
of South Africa, Limited ; upon specially agreed terms. 
Westminster Bank Limited. Loans granted upon approved securities. 
All communications to be addressed to the Manager. 







The 


Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation 


{Incorporated in the Coleny of Hongkong. The liability of members 
limited to the extent and in manner lbed by Ordinance No. 6 of 
1929 of the y.) 







THE 


Commercial Banking 
Company of Sydney, 


LIMITED 


(with which is amalgamated the BANK _OF aie LTD.) 














AUTHORISED CAPITAL... «$50,000,000 
ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP... ... $20,000,000 

STERLING ... ... £6,500,000 
RESERVE FUNDS Si VER... $10,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS ... $20,000,000 












ESTABLISHED 1834. INCORPORATED IN NEw SoutH WALES WITH 
IMITED LIABILITY. 








Authorised Capital £12,000,000 0 0 















































Head Office - — - HONGKONG. 
Capital Paid up... £4,739,012 10 0 
Hon, Mr. C. G, §: MACKIE, Chairman Reserve Fund =... -£4,300,000 0 0 
r} —_—— » ay ene Reserve Capital... £4,739,012 10 0 
COMPTON. J: A- PLUMMER. 
: MISKIN. H. R. SHAW. 





: £13,778,025 00 
J. P. WARREN. ————— 


Vv. M. GRAYBURN. 


BRANCHES : 
Amoy, Batavia, Bombay, Calcutta, San Chefoo, 
Colombo, i (Dalny), Foochow, Haiphong, Hamburg, 
Hankow, Harbin, Hongkew (Shanghai), Ipch, Tian Kobe, 
Kowloon, Kuala Lumpur, London, Lyons, Malacca, Manila, 
en Mee New ~ Peiping (Peking), Penang, ~~ 
Saigon, Tancisco, San ngei 

Patani, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tsingtao, Yleilo, Yokehama, 


COMMITTEE IN LONDON: 





Total Assets 
30th June, 1931 ... £54,351,877 00 


Head Office : Sydney-——-343 George Street. 
General Manager: J. R. Dryhurst. 
432 Offices and Branches in New South Wales, 
Queensland, le South Australia and Federal 


Capital Territory. - pop throughout Australia 
and New Zealand, and all other parts of the world. 


Drafts payable on demand and Letters of Credit 




























A. H. a Gute ath, SLMS, oo Rt. Hon, are issued by the London Branch on the Head 
> &. he ~ Lord el Office, oe and —— of —_ Bank. 

George Bills on Australasia negotiat and collected. 
Se ete eR LCM. CF. Whigham, Remittances cabled and mailed. 






LONDON 
MANAGERS IN a. 8 LONDON OFFICE : 


18 BIRCHIN LANE, LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3 


V. B. JONES, Manager. 









9,GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3 
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ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Reyal Charter, 1787. 
Capital (fully paid), £3,780,192 Reserve Fund, £3,780,926 
Deposits, £49,416,137 


Total Number OVER Correspondents 
pono 200 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL BANKING | = ‘roushout 


A COMPLETE BRITISH COLONIAL AND FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 
LONDON OFFICES — ay: 3, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. 
est End: DRUMMONDS—49, CHARING CROSS, S.W.1. 
WESTERN BURLINGTON GARDENS, W.1. (formerly branch of Bank of England.) 
and BOND STREET—64, NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 


HEAD OFFICE . . EDINBURGH. 


General Manager—SIR ALEXANDER KEMP WRIGHT, K.B.E., D.L., LL.D. 
Associated Bank—Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. (Members of the Loudon Bankers’ Clearing House). 


BANK OF SCOTLAND 


CONSTITUTED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 1695. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL- - += «© # «# =» - £4,500,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - - - «-*#« «= = - = = £1,500,000 
RESERVE FUND and BALANCE CARRIED FORWARD - « £2,300,076 
DEPOSITS and CREDIT BALANCES as at 28th February, 1931 - £32,535,468 


Governor; The Rt. Hon. LORD ELPHINSTONE, at ce} SCOTT ST Treas = RALPH ANSTRUTHER OF BALCASKIE, Bart. 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH. 
GLASGOW, Chief Office: 2, St. Vmcent Prace. A. W. M. BeveripGe, Manager. 
LONDON OFFICES : City Office—30, Bisnopscats, E.C.2. J. W. JoHNsTON, Manager. 
Pic y Circus Branch—16/18, Ett W. C.D. ALtison, Manager. 
243 Branches and Sub-Branches in Edinburgh, Goro, and throughout Scotland. 
Every description of British and Foreign Banking Business transacted. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament. 
Affiliated with Lloyds Bank Limited. 
Capital Subscribed, £5,000,000. Paid-up, £1,100,000. Uncalled, £3,900,000. 
RESERVE FUND - - £1,550,000 
DEPOSITS, 3i1st October, 1931 - £29,077,192 
Head Office : EDINBURGH. 
JOHN TAYLOR LEGGAT, GENERAL MANAGER. FREDERICK GEORGE DRYBURGH, SECRETARY. 


LONDON OFFICES: 
City Office—37 Nicholas Lane, E 


.C.4. 
JOHN COWAN, MANAGER. . GILCHRIST, AssIsSTANT MANAGER. 


West End Office—18/20 Regent . thine 9 Piccadilly Circus, S.W.1. 
JAM OIR, MANAGER. 
Branches in all the Principal Cities and Places in Scotland. 


Every description of Banking Business transacted. The Bank undertakes the duties of Trustee or Executor under Wills, Trustee under 
arriage and other Settlements, and Trustee for Debenture and other Issues, etc. 


Established 1825. 


BANK GOSPODARSTWA KRAJOWEGO 


(NATIONAL ECONOMIC BANK). 


JEROZOLIMSKA 1, WARSAW. 
Telegraphic Address: KRAJOBANK, WARSAW. 


Paid-up Capital: ZI. 150,000,000 

Reserve Fund: Zl. 64,216,730 

Total of Balance Sheet, as on October 31, 1931. 
Zi. 2,189,397,591. 


19 Branches in Poland. Correspondents all over the World. 
HANDLING OF BANKING TRANSACTIONS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
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THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1832 with limited liability.) 


Capital Authorised $15,000,000.00 
Capital Paid Up $12,000,000.00 
Reserve Fund $24,000,000.00 


GENERAL MANAGER’S OFFICE - - TORONTO. 
J. A. McLEOD, General Manager. 


ONE HUNDREDTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


Statement of the result of the business uf the Bank for the year ending December 31st, 1931. 


PROFIT AND LOSS. 


Balance December 3ist, 1950 vo eee ~ eee oo. § 534,830-98 
Net Profits for year, losses by Bad Debts estimated and provided ‘for ons eee one oo 2,579,802 -29 


$3,114,633-27 


Dividend No. 245 at 16 per cent. per annum paid lst April, 1931 eee pee eve eee $480,000-00 
Dividend No. 246 at 16 per cent. per annum paid 2nd July, 1931 sn < oi att 480,000-00 
Dividend No. 247 at 16 per cent. per annum paid lst October, 1931... oak pee wee 480,000-00 
Dividend No. 248 at 16 per cent. per annum payable 2nd January, 1952 _ _ wae 480,000-00 
Dominion Government Tax on circulation to December 31st, 1931 bee ove one ave 120,000-00 
Contribution to Officers’ Pension Fund ... eee oes ove eve _ awe ove sn 115,000-00 
Written off Bank Premises Account... on nob os baa oa — oon os 400,000-00 
Balance carried forward December 31st, 1931... - oe = has a on on 559,633-27 


$3,114,633-27 
=e 


Sn _ Oeeeeelele_—ooee_e___cn—“—“————vww—~OOOOOoOoOoOoOoOoeoeoeooooo———————————«—«—_—=£=[——X—<—=—K——=—==w 


GENERAL STATEMENT AS AT DECEMBER 3lst, 1931. 


LIABILITIES. a. 

Capital Stock paid in ove $12,000,000-00 Current Coin ... a ws $ 9,245,968-87 
Reserve Fund 24,000,000-00 Dominion Notes éo 5 
Balance of Profits, as per United States and other foreign currencies... 

Profit and Loss Account.. §59,633-27 Notes of other Banks.. ee oe 913,157: 
Dividends declared and un- Cheques on other Banks ‘ 8,857, "999-70 

paid no ee ae 482,204-00 Balances due by Banks and ‘Banking Som 

—_——_—_————_ $37, 041,837-27 spondents elsewhere than in Canada ... 6,408,657- 

Notes of the Bank in circu- 


lation $12,702,832-75 $40,440,851- 
Deposits not ‘bearing interest $34,975,949-04 Deposit in the Central Gold Reserves... 2,000,000- 
Deposits bearing interest, Dominion and Provincial Government 
including a nS securities, not exceeding market value . 37,233,330- 
todate ... . . 168,471,010-62 203,446,959-66 Canadian munici securities and British, 
-__— OO Foreign and lonial public securities 
$216,149,792-41 other than Canadian, not exceeding 
Balances due to other Banks market value .. 16,169,933- 
in Canada 2,313,789+44 Railway and other bonds, debentures and 
Balances due to Banks and stocks, not exceeding market value ‘a 9,779,162- 


Banking Co ndents Call and short (not exceeding thirty days) 
in the United Kingdom loans in Canada on stocks, debentures 


and foreign countries... 1,987,647 - 80 and bonds and other securities of a 
Bills Payable oe ses 187,405 -43 sufficient marketable value tocover ... 13,314,708: 
———— $220 ,638,635-08 | Call and short (not S enpeotas thirty aa 
Letters of Credit outstanding 4,606,871-69 loans elsewhere than in Canada on stoc 
Other Liabilities not included debentures and bonds and other securities 
in the foregoing ... ove 209,111-03 of a sufficient marketable value to cover 4,669,654-78 


Other current loans and discounts in Sanete 
(less rebate of interest) after mak 
rovision for all bad and doubtful d all 107,513,948 
Other current loans and discounts ehewhes> 
than in Canada (less rebate = a 
after ma’ full provision for all 
and doubtful debts oe 14,586,191- 
Liabilities of Customers under Letters of 
redit, as per contra 4,606,871- 
ae loans, estimated loss ‘provided 410,024 


Bank Pr Premises at not more than cost, less 
8,293,954: 


ite written off ee se 
Shares o! a and Loans to Controlled Companies 2,696, 391-72 
——_ wn the Minister = Finance for = 
myth py 2 ais'sa7-48 
T asseta not ui ng.. . 
138,888,815-09 
$262,496,455-07 $262,496,455-07 
—? —————— 


$123,607,641-98 


S. J. MOORE, President. J. A. MOLEOD, Genera] Manager. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 


We have examined the above General Statement of Liabilities and Assets as at December 31st, 1931, and compared it with the books at the Chief 
Office and with the certified returns from the Branches. The Bank's investments and cash on hand at the Chief Office and at the Toronto and Montreal 
Branches were verified by us at the close of business on December 3ist, 1931. We have obtained all the information and explanations that we have 
required, and in our opinion the transactions of the Bank which have come under our notice have been within the powers of the Bank. 

We certify that in our opinion the above statement discloses the true condition of the Bank and is as shown by the books of the Bank. 


D. McK. McCLELLAND, F.C.A., of Price, Waterhouse & Co. } Auditors. 
TORONTO, CANADA, 15th January, 1932. W. D. GLENDINNING, C.A., of Riddell, Stead, Graham & Hutchinson 


LONDON OFFICE: 108, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. B.C, Macteod, 


The Bank of Nova Scotia conducts a general banking business. Fully equipped for Exchange, Collection and Letter 
of Credit Transactions with all parts of the world. Particular attention is devoted to business with Canada, New- 
foundland and the West Indies, where Branches of the Bank have long been established—332 Branches. 


London : amen y for the Se Deeneeaee NEWSPAPER, Ltd., by EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE ee ae 
London, E "Published b y the the Proprietors at 6, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. tagees>, Ee a Cranty 10 1008, 





